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Forage Plants In Kansas. No. 1. 

BY PKOF. E. M. SHELTON. 

One of the hopeful signs in Kansas agricul- 
ture, is the wide spread interest lately awak- 
ened among our farmers in the subject of 
this article. The growth of grass is a branch 
of farming that there is little danger in over- 
doing, for the reason that it rarely exhausts 
the soil and nearly always is a positive ben- 
efit to succeeding crops. This is especially 
true of alfalfa and the clovers generally, 
and it is true of all grasses when pastured. 

In the brief space of this article it will be 
impossible to discuss with any degree of 
thoroughness, even a few of the better known 
grasses. I only desire to throw out a few 
suggestive facts concerning the cultivation 
of forage plants that seem to promise es- 
pecially well for Kansas. 

ALFALFA, OR LUCERNE. 

The success which has attended the cul- 
tivation of this plant in California, and in 
various South American countries, gives it 
a special promise for Kansas. The alfalfa, 
unlike its near relative the red clover, has 
a perennial root. The clover plant will last 
two years, some say three ; the alfalfa, with 
decent treatment, will last ten or twelve 
years. 

Neither in heavy clays nor light sand does 
the alfalfa flourish best ; a mellow loam, or 
a permeable or even gravelly subsoil de- 
lights it most. The fact that the alfalfa 
sends its straight tap-root to such enormous 
depths, frequently thirteen feet, makes the 
question of the subsoil of the utmost impor- 
tance. With an impervious hard-pan or 
quicksand subsoil, success can hardly be ex- 
pected with this plant. The ground should 
be thoroughly prepared for the seed, and free 
from weed and grass seed. The alfalfa 
" stools " or tillers less than the clover, and 
hence requires a more liberal seeding. In 
California the rule is twenty pounds of clean 
seed per acre. We certainly should not sow 
less. Sow the seed at about the same time in 
the spring that oats and barley are usually 
sown. It may bo seeded with either of these 



crops, but does best when sown alone. Th«» 
pure seed in California costs twenty cents 
per pound. It may be laid down in Kansas 
in lots of thirty pounds, at about thirty cents 
per pound. 

TIMOTHY, OR HERBS GRASS, 

is the most valuable contribution made by 
America to the agricultural grasses. Indeed 
it is the most valuable of all the grasses 
to cut for hay. For pasturage it possesses 
less value, being inferior to clover or blue 
grass. 

Timothy promises to be of more than ordi- 
nary value to Kansas. Upon the College 
Farm we have twelve acres which passed 
through the terrible ordeal of last summer 
without the least injury. The great diffi- 
culty will be in getting the timothy started. 
Sow in the fall, early in September, Upon 
land duly plowed and harrowed if possible. 
If not, sow upon stubble land at the rate of 
about eight quarts per acre. Then harrow 
thoroughly both ways and if the land is dry 
roll it, or, what is better, drive a herd of 
sheep or cattle over the land until it has 
been thoroughly trodden over. The advan- 
tage of sowing timothy in the fall is, that in 
case of failure, the seeding can be repeated 
in the spring. 

Despite the protracted dry weather of 
last fall, we have a generally good stand 
upon seven acres, which was treated sub- 
stantially as above; some patches that 
appeared as blanks we re-seeded late in 
March and have but little fear as. to the 
result. 

The Grasshopper. 



BY PROF. J. S. WHITMAN. 



The hateful grasshopper (Caloptenus spre- 
tus) is hatching in considerable numbers on 
the south slope of the bluffs near the College. 
These are principal 1 }' the offspring of such 
females as had defective wings, or whose 
wings became worn or lacerated in their 
flight. From observations made at the Col- 
lege, it seems that the females, on account of 
their larger bodies and greater weight, had 
suffered much more in this way than the 
males. Of fifty specimens taken on the 15th 
of September last, after the swarm had left, 
but three were males. The wings of two of 
these were slightly injured. 

Coming from the elevated, gravelly and 
sandy plains of the West, the females, im- 
pelled by instinct, sought the high, gravelly 
knolls of our prairies as a nidus for their eggs ; 
their offspring will reluctantly descend into 
the valleys as food may become scarce, but 
as they are wingless their march will be slow ; 
and, born at a less elevation, and living un- 
der different atmospheric conditions, they wil 1 
be much less vigorous t^an their ancestors; 
many will become infested with the parasites, 
common to our native species, and those that 
survive to develop their wings; will scatter in 
flight, too degenerate to propagate their spe- 
cies. Thus will end this periodical scourge of 
Kansas. Beyond the destruction of limited 
grain patches on high prairies, and gardens 
at the foot of sandy hills, but little dam«ge 
is apprehended in this part of the State. 



Rolled Down. 

Spring fever epidemic. 
Fifty-five horse-flesh shops in Paris. 
Chicago is to have a 82,500,000 City Hall. 
The Enterprise woolen mills will soon start. 
More than enough flax seed for poultices this year. 
Before July the Treasury will disburse $74,000,000 
gold. 

Jefferson county reports a vein of coal two feet 
thick. 

Largo acreage of broom-corn planted in McPherson 
county. 

Paola has a pump factory, and is to have a match 
factory. 

One thousand cattlo are on the trail from Texas to 
Wichita. 

Last spring hay sold at Paola for $18.00 ; this spring 
for $3.00. 

Boston apoth ecarles advertise their soaps as ' cheaper 
than dirt; 

Grand exhibition of live stock at the Centennial 
next year. 

Since February 23d, the State Treasurer has paid 
out $270,000. 

Jersey Co., III., has 60,000 acres winter wheat in 
good condition. 

To stop emigration, Prussia offers the crown lands 
in ten acre lots. 

In spite of cold weather, Boston reports parsley 
soup-herb this year. 

A Brooklyn fool ate two hundred and thirty-seven 
oysters at one sitting. 

D. W. Wilder is preparing a political history or 
hand book of Kansas. 

The sentinel who did not sleep on his watch had 
left it at the pawnbroker's. 

N. W. Ingalls has shipped 5,000 merinos to his 
ranch in the Indian Territory. 

Estimated that 65,000,000 bushels of wheat will be 
marketed within the next ninety days. 

Indiana boasts of a Shorthorn calf, six months old, 
weighing six hundred and ninety pounds. 

Kansas received eight thousand Mennonite and two 
thousand Negro immigrants during the winter. 

A Now York farmer has hay seventeen years old, 
as green and fresh as at the end of the first year. 

E. P. Moulton, of Baxter Springs, has invented a 
combined plow, harrow, roller, and corn planter. 

Of the 414,000 persons arrested in France for various 
crimes during three years 442,000 were illiterate. 

Pittsburgh turns out the largest shears ever made ; 
they weigh forty tons and cut five-inch cold iron. 

A handkerchief of William Penn is to bo on exhi- 
bition at the Centennial. It is the original Penn 
wiper. 

Silver coin is soon to take the place of fractional 
currency. The mints will have $10,000,000 ready in 
June. 

Aloxander McDonald, owner of one of the largest 
herds in Kansas, has not lost a single animal the past 
winter. 

Florida furnishes a rattlesnake eight feet long, 
sixteen rattles, twenty years old ; " heft," twenty-five 
pounds. 

Delaware has adopted a new flag, six by six and a 
half feet. It will be spread over the State to keep 
the frost off. 

Single ladies should be at church early so as to be 
on hand when the minister gives out the hymns. 
They might get one. 

Holland has 12,000 windmills in operation, each 
doing a six or ten horse-power service through the 
twenty-four hours. 

The retirement of General Spinner will necessitate 
the counting of every dollar in the Treasury, which 
will take until July. 

The Boston school fathers have decided in favor of 
having sewing taught to the girls of the lower classes 
in the grammar schools. 

The New York Herald thinks that when an Indian 
is caught who has undoubtedly killed another Indi- 
an, the true course is to give him a new gun and five 
dollars. 
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Students Enrolled Since Jan. 7, 1875. 



NAME. 

Beamer, David A 
Beckwith, Anson 
Bell, Franklin P 
Benedict, Flora A 
Browning, Alice M 
Browning, Emma E 
Burnham, Wm P 
Burroughs, Frank C 
Burroughs, Arlettie M 
Caldwell, Thomas J 
Campbell, Flora A 
Campbell, Florence A 
Cannon, Wm B 
Chamberlin, Willis P 
Child, Ella S 
Coffey, Winnie 
Copley, John T 
Grouse, Clay C 
Davidson, George K 
Dow, Charles A 
Failyer, George H • 
Failyer, Mariam 
Failyer, Miriam 
Flack, John B 
Fraunberg, Wm 8 
Fuller, Lewis F 
Gale, Ella M 
Gale, George A 
Godfrey, Albert N 
Gregory, Wesley 
Grover, Mortimer C 
Griffing, John S 
Harper, Josephine C 
Harris, Charles 8 
Hiddleson, Frank W 
Himes, Phoebe 
Hixon, Columbus M 
Hixon, Samuel 
Houston, Charles 8 
Houston, Lawrence N 
Houston, U Grant 
Howard, Jasper M 
Hoyt, Fred O 
Hubbell, Frank P 
Humphrey, Louis E 
Huston, Charles M 
Ingraham, Florence M 
Jaquith, Walter W 
Jenkins, Wm H 
Johnston, May 
Johnston, Nellie 
Kimball, Carrie M 
Kimble, Martha 
Kimble, Mary A 
Knipe, Wm A 
Landon, Frank B 
La Tourrette, Jas F 
Leasure, Marion F 
Lofinck, Beuben E 
Mails, Jennie E 
Maltby, Wm 
Maynard, Henry 8 
McKelvy, Robert 
McCormick, Henry H 
Meeker, Julian L 
Merritt, Arthur H 
Midgley, Thomas 
Morris, Mary E 
Moses, George C 
O'Leary, Alcna 
Oursler, Alphonso R 
Parish, Eflie A 
Parish, Ella A 
Parsons, Mildred B 
Pechner, Lizzie M 
Phillips, Anna 
Piatt, George L 
Piatt, Hattie M 



COUNTY. 

Jackson 

Washington 

Butler 

Pottawatomie 

Riley 

Shawnee 
Riley 

Allen 

Jackson 

Riley 

Allen 

Riley 



Jefferson 
Labette 
Indian Ter. 
Coffey 
Cherokee 



Dickinson 

Labette 

Nemaha 

Riley 

tt 

Greenwood 
Osage 
Nemaha 
Riley 

Franklin 
Mitchell 
Riley 
Jackson 



Riley 



Brown 
Jackson 

Davis 

« 

Rilev 

Davis 

Shawnee 

Clay 
u 

Riley 
« 



Pottawatomie 

Ft Lyon, Colorado 

Linn 

Riley 

Pottawatomie 

Saline 

Miami 

Washington 

Woodson 

Franklin 

Jefferson 

Ottawa 

Riley 

Dickinson 

Jackson 

Riley 

U 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Riley 
u 

u 



Pound, Byron H 
Pound, Isabella B 
Proctor, Belle A 
Proctor, John C 
Records, Francis A 
Reed, Almeda J 
Richmond, Corydon S 
Richmond, Gustavus A 
Richmond, Irving 
Riley, Lizzie M 
Rogers, Julia F 
Rogers, Louis B 
Rushmore, Henry C 
Russell, Charles N 
Sawyer, Nellie 
Sherman, Marcus 
Shinkle, Ezra M 
Shoemaker, Simon C 
Sikes, Melva E 
Smith, Henry 
Smith, Mary B 
Stewart, Albert A 
Stewart, Alice E 
Stone, Wm S_ 
Streeter, Abbie J 
Streeter, Chas A 
Todd, Irving 
Titsworth, Wilbur H 
Ulrich, Edwin H 
Ulrich, William 
Viets, Clayton L 
Wake, George A 
Weeks, Abbie C 
Whitman, Minerva E 
Whitney, Genevieve " 
Wilkin, Frank H 
Williamson, Joseph E 
Williston, Carrie 
Winne, Ella M 
Young, Willoughby 



Riley 

Linn 

« 

Howard 

Davis 

Sedgwick 



Riley 

Osage 

Dickinson 

Jefferson 

Tierra, New Mex. 

Franklin 

Brown 

Linn 

Nemaha 

Pottawatomie 

Osage 

Linn 

Labette 

Rilev 

Butler 

Riley 



Atchison 

Riley 

it 

Butler 

Clay 

Marshall 

Osage 

Riley 

Sedgwick 

Royal Center, Ind. 

Riley 

tt 

Davis 



GS-EO. AV. MAETIN, 
Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Papers, Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 


THE 

COLLEGE FAIMVI 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



AND 



Essex Swine. 



Devon Cattle. 



We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6303, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 iu 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, «i00. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

jflSJ" These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address 

'e. M. SHEETON, Sup't Farm. 



-o- 



The Nursery. 

Very few shrubs or plants escaped the attacks of 
the locusts last year. The ruin is so general 
that there are only a few articles which we can otter 
lor Spring planting. We offer 
Apple Trees at #0.00 per hundred. 
A few Eelb Cherry at 50 cents each. 
Austrian Pine, Mountain Pine, autl 

Pitch Pine, 50 to 75 cents each. 
A few Earjre Red Cedars. 
A Haul us. 2 years, gS.OOper hundred. 
AEh Green, 2 years, ftl.OO per hundred. 

Large shade trees for streets,— Elm, Maple, 
Box Elder, Ash, (both green and white,)— at 25 
cents each. Address, 

K. GALE, 

Sup't Hort. Dep't. 



Kansas State 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



BOARD OF REGENTS. 

JAS. ROGERS, Burlingame, Osage Co. 
B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coney Co. 
M. J. SALTER, Thayer.-Neosho Co. ' 
JOHN H. FOLKS, Wellington, Sumner Co. 
J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 
N. A. ADAMS, Manhattan, Riley Co. 
J. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y. E. B. PURCELL, Treas. 
E. GALE, Land Com'r. L. R. ELLIOTT, Land Ag't. 

ISVkCTJXiTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, Pres. and Prof. Political Economy . 

J. H. LEE. Prof. English and History. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics. 

J. S. WHITMAN, Prof. Botany, Entom'y, and Geol'gy . 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agrieul. and Sup't Farm . 

E. GALE. Prof. Horticulture and Sup't of Nursery. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English and Mathematics. 

A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 

MRS. H. V. WERDEN, Teacher of Inst'm'n'l Music. 

MRS. H. C. CHESELDINE, Sup't Sewing Dep't. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 

W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 

GEO. H. FAILYER, Teacher of Phonography. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct edu- 
cation to those who intend to be Farmers, Me- 
caanics, or to follow ;other Industrial Pursuits. 

The first object in each course is to make every 
student a master of the English Language, and an 
expert in its use ; and also, skillful in Mathematics 
as employed in every day life, including Book-Keep- 
ing, Business Law, and Industrial Drawing. 

farmer's course. 
In addition, the special object of the Farmer's 
Course is to give him a practical knowledge of the 
Structure, Growth, and Value of Plants; of light, 
heat, and moisture : and of Inorganic, Organic, Ana- 
lytical, and Agricultural Chemistry, as these are re- 
lated to 'Plant and Animal Growth; of Economic 
Zoology, and particularly of Practical Agriculture 
and Horticulture, including such instruction and 
drill in the Field, in the handling of Stock, in the 
Nursery, in the Wood and Iron Shops, as will ena- 
ble the graduate to perform readily each of the vari- 
ed operations of Actual Farm Life. 

OTHER COURSES. 

In the other courses, the special studies are equal- 
ly determined by the requirements of the proposed 
vocation. 

To Mechanics, applied mathematics and industrial 
drawing are given Instead of botany, chemistry, and 
zoology, as above ; and shop practice in place of Prac- 
tical Agriculture. 

Superior advantages are ottered to students of 
Higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, Oper- 
ators, and Workers in Metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects, and Birds of 
Kansas, are being madias rapidly as possible. 

The Mechanical Department gives daily practice 
in the following well equipped shops and offices : Car- 
penter, Cabinet, Wagon, Blacksmith, ^'aint, Sewing, 
Printing, Telegraph. 

The course for women is liberal and practical, 
including Instrumental Music. 
«3T TUITION ABSOEETEEY FREE.-=S» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs. Boarding ranges from $2 75 to 84 per week. 

CALENDAR .-—Winter Term began Thursday, 
January 7, and closes Wednesday, May 20, 1875. Fall 
Term begins Thursday, August 20, and closes Thurs- 
day, December 23, 1875. 

For further information apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 1803, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
section would make a good form." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on .adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms offered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due. 

Terms of PurchaBe:- One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent,, or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be j>aid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
E. R. EEEIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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Boiled Down. 

One letter makes Mary marry. 

Leavenworth will be twenty-one June 13. 

Imports of silk one-half less than last year. 

Florida lias thirty millions acres timber land. 

Barton County has six thousand acres in wheat. 

The Union Pacific is about demolished by floods. 

The Maine compulsory-education law works finely. 

Japan and Egypt are establishing schools for girls. 

President Grant lias bought a 840,000 stock farm. 

The American Pomological society meets at Chi- 
cago. 

More fruit trees set out in Morris county than any 
previous year. 

In making Goblein tapestry, 28,000 distinct shadings 
of yarn are used. 

Nineteen of the twenty-six millions of people in 
Italy can't read. 

In fifty years the population of the United States 
will be ir>0,000,000. 

One Uli nois shorthorn bull sold for $7,000, and $4,000 
refused for another. 

Albany has the first locomotive used in the United 
States; imported 1830. 

Eighty-lW per cent of the " weather probabilities " 
in March were correct. 

One ton of Arkansas anthracite coal equals two 
tons of best Pittsburgh. 

Wheat is now cheaper in England than oats or bar- 
ley, and is fed to cattle. 

Seven hundred trees planted in Capitol square by 
Topekana last Friday. Good ! 

A sixteen year game of chess, by letter, between 
Baden and New York, won by latter. 

The poverty of Kansas farmers is affluence com- 
pared with that of Minnesota farmers. 

In England street cars are run by clock-work. 
Stationary engines wind up the springs. 

Paria has an elm tree planted in lGOii, the leaves of 
which are as early as those of younger trees. 

Eighty-six thousand parsons attend the five hun- 
dred and seventeen Sunday schools in Kansas. 

There are not ten persons in America, out of a sal- 
aried position, who make a living by literature. 

The New Englanders who howl loudest that farm- 
ing doesn't pay, grow bushes on their best land. 

Kansas wants the New Jersey bulge who sentenced 
a defaulting cashier to eighty-lour years imprison- 
ment. 

The Kansas Pacific has contributed in freight to 
the relief business $25,000, and the A., T. & S. F. 
$;sr>,ooo. 

Don't take too much pains in setting out trees. 
Many millions of trees grow very nicely that were 
never set out by any body. 



Influence Upon the Orchard and Farm. 

[Condensed from a Lecture delivered by Prof. Gale, 
j*- April 14, 1870, before the South-Eastern Horticul- 
tural Society, at Chanute.] 

Both animal and vegetable life need pro- 
tection. But men are not agreed in regard to 
the mode of protection. Nor do we all see 
eye to eye in regard to the theory of protec- 
tion. This is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing statement from a late number of the Sci- 
entific American: "A well grown ever- 
green tree gives off continually an exodium 
of warmth and moisture that reaches a dis- 
tance of its area in bight ; and when the tree 
planters advocate shelter belts surrounding 
a tract of fifty or more acres when the influ- 
ence of such belt can only reach the hight 
of the trees of such belt, they do that 
which will prove of little value." There 
are two fallacies stated here. First, that the 
climatic influence of a tree arises from its 
power to send off an "exodium of warmth" 
into the surrounding atmosphere. In rela- 
tion to this we will only ask how many 
Christmas trees will be required to keep our 
parlor warm next winter ? The second fal- 
lacy is that shelter belts can effect climatic 
changes only through this power to send off 
an "exodium of warmth." While the 
writer of this article may have aimed at a 
very good thing he has certainly missed the 
point as far as shelter belts are concerned. 

Holding that forest culture in Kansas can 
be made a success ; and that it is necessary to 
the prosperous settlement of the state, we de- 
sire to prove that forest culture, in the 

FORM OF EXTENDED AND CAREFULLY AR- 
RANGED SHELTER BELTS, MUST HAVE EFFI- 
CIENT CLIMATIC INFLUENCE. 

In proof of this let us state some of the 
simple laws, which govern the radiation of 
heat, and the motion of the atmosphere. 

LAWS OF HEAT. 

Heat is radiation from all bodies and 



in all directions, the angle of incidence and 
of reflection being equal. 

2. Heat of high intensity passes almost un- 
obstructed through certain bodies, while the 
same bodies are opaque to heat of a lower 
intensity; thus, the sun sends its intense 
heat through the glass into the greenhouse, 
while the growing plants cannot radiate that 
heat back again through the glass, into the 
open air. This fact can be illustrated by a 
heated ball and a plate of glass, showing 
that heat of low intensity is almost entirely 
retained by the glass. The vapor of water 
operates like the plate of glass, permitting 
the free passage of the heat from the sun, 
but checking very largely the radiation from 
the earth. Thus an atmosphere saturated 
with vapor will check radiation with seventy 
times the power of a dry atmosphere. 

3. The point of saturation varies with 
the temperature of the atmosphere. Then, 
the cooler the atmosphere the drier it 
will be, and hence the more rapid the radi- 
ation of heat; or, the drier the atmosphere 
under anv circumstances, the more rapid the 
radiation'of heat. It is calculated by I rot. 



Tyndall, that one-tenth of the heat radiated 
from the earth is retained within ten feet of 
the earth's surface, by the vapor held in the 
atmosphere. 

4. It is found that during the night tune 
the atmosphere becomes sensibly warmer 
to the hight of one hundred and fifty feet, 
as shown in the following table : 

Let the thermometer upon the grass represent zero, 
and at 1 inch above the grass it will read 3° higher. 
'« Cinches " " " « 

" Ifoot " " " 7 

" 12 feet " " " 8 

<■ 50 .< « » •» 10 " 

u lgo ii •• " " 12 " 

You will notice that two-thirds of the en- 
tire rise of temperature occurs below twelve 
feet, and five-sixths of the increase in temper- 
ature below fifty feet. That is, the vapor 
within fifty feet of the earth is five times 
more important to vegetable life than that 
contained within one hundred feet above 
that point, and the vapor within twelve feet 
of the earth's surface has twice as much influ- 
ence upon climatic conditions as one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet of atmosphere 
above that point. 

These facts lead us at once to the conclu- 
sion that, as far as vegetable life is concerned, 
we are most interested in the condition of 
the air within twelve or fifteen feet of the 
earth's surface, and that a vapor ladened 
atmosphere near the surface of the earth, 
not subject to violent commotion, must be a 
matter of the gravest moment. 

Now it is well known that vegetable life, 
as well as the earth itself, is sending off con- 
tinually a vast amount of moisture in the 
form of vapor into the atmosphere. Every 
spear of grass and every leaf is pumping up 
the moisture from the earth and sending it 
forth into the air in the form of vapor, thus 
giving to the earth a glassy covering opaque 
to radiated heat of low intensity. I he 
amount of water drawn -from the soil 
by growing treses, and given off in the form 
of vapor from the leaves, is simply immense. 
Thus it is stated that the Eucalyptus of Aus- 
tralia will absorb ten times its weight of wa- 
ter in a single day. (Rep't No. 259, H. R. 
U. S., on Timber Culture, page 94.) A 
small pear tree has been found to absorb 
and give off' more than its own weight of 
water in forty hours. The effect of this 
transpiration is seen in the prevailing mois- 
ture of the forest. We have only to sur- 
round a house with a dense growth of tim- 
ber, and we learn the immediate result in 
the dampness and mildew which pervade 
the dwelling. Hence the amount of mois- 
ture pumped up by the growing tree, often 
from great depths, can hardly be measured. 
This process will be constantly varying in 
its activity with the conditions of vegetable 

life - . ^ 

Extended observations in Europe have 

proved that there is a marked excess in the 
rainfall of an extensive forest over that of 
the open country. This should be expected, 
since the falling rain, as it reaches the pre- 
vailing moisture of the forest, must condense 
and carry much of its contained vapor to 
the ground. 

[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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The strong, terse paper on "Shelter 
Belts " should be read by every man in the 
State. How to raise crops in a dry season, 
is a question of vital interest ; and the facte 
adduced by Prof. Gale are safer guides than 
an assorted cargo of fanciful theories. 



In order that our Associates may receive 
the credit justly their due, the author's name 
will hereafter be given with articles fur- 
nished by them, whether appearing as " edit- 
orial" or "outside" matter. The evident 
propriety of such a course will more than 
excuse the innovation upon typographical 
usage. The editorial of last week headed 
" Something Besides Corn," was written by 
Prof. Shelton. 



There is far more brain than cheek in the 
adjournment of the Kansas Editorial Asso- 
ciation to Independence Hall, July 4, 1876. 
The Western States will accept the invitation 
to " jine in," and the movement may result 
in the formation of a Western Press Associa- 
tion. The selection of Noble L. Prentis as 
orator was peculiarly fortunate. His mem- 
ory is full of odd Eevolutionary facts, having 
a practical bearing; and he will be apt to 
warm up both the audience and the eagle. 

The present cold, backward spring is a 
real boon to the wheat growers. The cool, 
moist weather of the last two weeks is 
exactly the thing needed to repair the dam- 
age done by winter killing. A warm spring 
would have hastened the upward growth of 
the plant, but the stand would have been 
light and the heads moderately filled. As 
it is, the cool weather has done wonders. 
The roots have grown deep and wide, and 
the top is " stooling " beautifully. The indi- 
cations are that wheat, and especially early 
sown, will in this vicinity be a good deal 
beyond an average crop. 

Partial Report. 

The people who said it could not be done 
were thoughtful, sagacious, and multitudin- 
ous ; and the very fact that it had not been 
done was a good reason for their assertion. 
They said : " It may be practicable to teach 
the specific sciences most used by a farmer 
or a mechanic, though that is doubtful ; but 
the attempt to give instruction and drill in 
the manual operations of the farm, and in 
those of a trade especially, as an integral 
part of a college course, will fail." In other 
words, they averred that an "education " and 
a "trade" could not be acquired simultane- 
ously, and, in this sense, farming may be 
termed a trade. 

The Committee asks leave to rise, report 



progress, and sit again. It presents this 
number of the Industrialist as a partial 
report. If any two arte are more difficult 
to teach than any other two, they are print- 
ing and engraving. These may fairly be 
taken as a test. 

On an average, the twenty students who 
have set this type, have "recited" at the 
cases fifty minutes a day, five days in a 
week, for less than twelve months ; and, at 
the same time, have studied as hard and pro- 
gressed as well in other classes as have the 
pupils of any institution in the State. Five % 
months ago, the young lady who engraved 
the largest of these cuts, had never used a 
chisel, but she had thoroughly mastered 
drawing. 

Every one admits that an apprentice of 
two months, at ten hours a day, is not a 
journeyman, and is not to be judged by the 
journeyman's standard; therefore, no one 
can demand that our pupils in these depart- 
ments shall work as rapidly and- artistically 
as do experienced "jours." But we just 
rise to remark that if this composition can 
be done, and has been done, at the end of 
one collegiate year, we have a right to be- 
lieve that, at the end of two more years, a 
clear demonstration will be given that the 
Kansas line of industrial education is feasi- 
ble and valuable; and, which is of more 
importance, that these students will be able 
to earn their own bread. 

The progress in the other departments has 
been as great as in these, only, from the 
nature of the case, the evidence thereof can 
not be presented by type. And when peo- 
ple assert that things which have been done, 
and are done every day, in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, cannot be done, the 
statement does not frighten us to any re- 
markable extent, and, unfortunately, does not 
cause such a loss of appetite aB to materially 
diminish our grocery bill. And so the Com- 
mittee subsides. 



Salt In Kansas. 

Of all the many materials so essential to 
the necessities of life, salt must be placed 
among the first. Whether we consider it aB 
an article of food, or in the relation it bears 
to the arts and sciences, it is equally invalu- 
able. Salt is used extensively in the arts to 
make chlorine and chloride of lime to bleach 
cloths, in the manufacture of sulphate of soda 
and muriatic acid. It is an essential part of 
all soils, and is found in every plant. In 
fact, our very existence is dependent on that 
most abundant of all materiali, common salt. 
For these reasons, we hail with pleasure the 
fact that already salt is being made in this 
State. 

There are three sources of salt : beds of 
rock salt ; sea water, which contains 2.75 per 
cent, of salt ; and saline springs. This latter 
source is the form in which salt is found in 
any quantity in Kansas. These springs are 



not very abundant, but are found in a few 
localities. In all cases in which salt is 
obtained from solution the brine must be 
evaporated by fire, or, in warm, sunny cli- 
mates, by the heat of the sun. When the 
brine is evaporated rapidly the salt separates 
in small crystals, and is known as "table 
salt." When the brine is allowed to evapo- 
rate slowly, by the aid of the sun's heat, the 
crystals are very large and hard, and are 
known as "solar salt." There are various 
salts in solution in brine, but common 
salt crystallizes more rapidly, and these 
impurities are left behind in the mother-liq- 
uor. 

Through the kindness of Prof. Piatt, we 
received a specimen of the salt made at 
Alma, Wabaunsee County, and gave it a 
careful analysis. The salt is very white, and, 
with the exception of a small amount of 
lime, is quite pure. It compares very favor- 
ably with Michigan salt. The brine, we are 
told, is pumped up from a spring, seven 
hundred feet below the surface, and is so 
strong that the salt crystallizes out by sim- 
ple exposure to the air. This makes a 
coarse variety of salt; to make the finer 
kinds it must be evaporated by artificial heat. 
We understand that the firm at Alma is man- 
ufacturing about five barrels a day of excel- 
lent salt. As soon as Kansas salt has made 
a reputation in the market it will undoubt- 
edly supply the home demand at least. The 
day is not far distant when Kansas will pro- 
duce her own salt, instead of sending a thou- 
sand miles for it. — Prof. E. K. Kedzie. 



Tbe Grasshopper. 

In my opinion the people of Kansas are 
unduly alarmed at the appearance of young 
grasshoppers in various parte of the State. 
The same gregarious habit that caused the 
females to deposit their eggs close together 
in isolated places, where they are hatching 
in large numbers, will cause the young to 
keep very close together till they have at- 
tained their full size and take their flight. 
When these are met in large numbers upon 
their hatching ground, or are gradually 
leaving it in a rather formidable column, it 
should not be inferred that the whole State 
is covered by them in the same way. Their 
wingless condition, and the abundance of 
delicate spring vegetation, will save the crops 
from most of those that are born on the un- 
broken prairie. The most serious damage 
will occur in a narrow belt of country extend- 
ing through the eastern part of the State, 
where the main swarm finally settled and 
remained. This grasshopper belt is not con- 
tinuous and is quite irregular in outline. The 
hateful hopper will attain his full size and 
development of wings by the latter part of 
June or first of July, when he will take his 
flight. The amount of damage done any- 
where will greatly depend upon the season. 
The present cold rains are unfavorable to 
his development.— Prof. Whitman. 
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Every student is requested to furnfch locals. 
FrankPattcrson, Esq., of Junction City, will accept 

hearty thanks. 

Mrs. Landonand Mr. and Mrs.Slkes visited the 
College this week. 

It is very desirable that copy should be on hand 
Monday morning. 

Captain Todd is building a V™^J*» ftnd 
saw which will rip heavy stuff very cheaply 

A bound file of this paper will be one of the best 
souvenirs of College life, in after days. Subscrib . I 

Those who desire to keep posted in the work of he 
Agricultural College should subscribe at once for the 
Industrialist. 

A company of ladies and gentlemen serenaded the 
wtllTafow evenings since, closing with a beau- 
tiful" Good Night "song. 

The elegant monogram of the K. S A C, on Prof. 
Woman's blackboard, was designed by Miss Ella 
S£ " will bepreserved in a more durable form. 
The Industrialist, on behalf of all hls.colleagues 
rlhe out both hands in hearty congratulations to 
S£w~K 1 Keddeupon his safearrival in Europe. 
We feel like patting on the back A. A. Stewart 

typos, but soon will. 

Keep your eyes open for locals. A fact which 
inSs'you may interest others. Write tt «j££ 
it down; sign your name and hand it n. If £eemed 
of general interest, and there is room, it will be used , 
otherwise, not. 

The thorough instruction given in I«*™»»£ 
Music this year will be still better next. J £W«r 
i .. i, oa succeeded in condensing and exienuuig » 
tZSEZZ that is especially valuable to the 
performer, and it will be improved each term. 
The large scroll saw in the carpenter shop was 

SSssSESSSS 
S3££-.s«m= 

rapidly. _ 

Farm Items. 
Wheat quite knee high and in complete possession 

^oSck has wintered excellently upon adiet of 

^•r^s^Tr^ver upon College farm. 
ProuSan'grasshoppersinjureditmuch-.this spring 

°S^"rt;^Xer and grasses have 
J wn in experimental plats the present season, 

* „.i tf «U are up. Of these more anon. 
a tXg la«t rerbesides usual care of stock, etc 
, 1 mile of portable fence has been put up, and 
Steen tes'of ground have been plowed and 
planted to corn. ^^^__ 



Term Examinations. 

The present session closes Wednesday, May 26th 
The examinations will begin Monday, 24th, and win 
be held at the hours named in the following pro- 
gramme : 




Owing to the sickness of Mrs. Cheseldine there 
wi U be no eluded examination of the Sewing 

Cl ?he 3 patrons of the College in particular, and the 
P ubUcingeneral,aremostcordlallyinvitedtoattend. 



Horticultural Items. 
Have dug very few trees. 
First cutting of asparagus. 
Many of our young apple trees are dead. 
Shah plant our orchard this year to corn 
The oS college orchard planted this week. 
Planting apple grafts this week. They have come 

"It! in pruning. Be cautious in removing 
Some of them will not. recover. 



AnE wers to Correspondents. 

H central City :-The time required to learn 

writing. 

A—, Goodrich, Kansas:-We do not paj ^stu- 
dents for reciting In the shops. The object of he 

nlsh gratis In ^J 1 "™ " J ' the stu dent for 

ttan Boarding ranges from S2.75 to $4.00. 

grass win «-» ins pcts are hidden among the 

or after a rain, many insects are ^^ 



Student's Column. 
Found just outside the fence the morning after 
J°X'l securely barricaded by cord wood and 
stone a handkerchief marked " L. B. H. ine 
owner can have said handkerchief by calling at this 
offlc Proving property and paying for the insertion 
of SbSlil »J embarrassing questions will be 

No. .Utile iotoro* b "■»>>«***"£££■ 

which ^towscrean students 

faster than during the present year. 
ENIGMA. 
Tt la amusement for the young ; 
?t K employment to the tongue; 
When only two are taking part 
Thev often win each other s heart. 

lgK-rdia«&, 

The answer will be given next week 

The Alpha Beta Literary Society, thinking hat 

lneAipi'i* lift, "held a moot court at 

' Variet r l8 Sf^f^eSi5n the principles 

^T tm TT^1aZSrs^ learned in the 

which ^^^he suit chosen was one for 

whereby the plaln«ffh«dsusta ^^ 

r.« aSS «— b—. - •» 

™M Mjm of '^J™^ L. .Uloh tooy 



Apply 



Special Notices. 
Apple trees for sale at 86 00 per hundred. 

AP A P F CfargeSdcLrsforsale. Apply toE. Gale, 

Sup't Hort. ¥• a ttwodollarspor 

Ailantus, two years «*%9 1Iort . Dep't. 
hundred. Apply to] E. Gales up pine 

Austrian ^ T ^S,. 4 "e«nta each. Ap- 

%^tvr^S6oS: Tddress, E. M. Shel- 

ton, Sup't Farm. . A f w 

£KS now* ZA^X^^^ ° f 

b the undewignod unt J W«jn«« y , J 

two o'clock p. «,-. »; n ^S|X for w-modellng, tor 



tWO O ClOCH. ' • «••> -,— 

new College Workshop ; l_ 
Industrial and educational 



, purposes, the present 

TaLr a rain, many ^£™££™£ ^gjSSi'ftopo-a. will be received for the stone 

roots of plants, understand and o«ier ruoo £ rf 

the flre docs not reach th ™ w J^J^no bad L^flS Senworth, and also at the office 

earth will ^^"^^i**** {fflSXS&X*******. A . ABAMS. 
consequences can loiiow. i"" | 

in the spring on.y.-I'rof. Whitman. 
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[Continued from Brat page] 
Tf the positions above taken be correct, 
Ave should expect that wooded lands would 
be cooler tban the open fields in the day 
time and warmer in the night ; and such a 
conclusion has been clearly established by 
extended observations made under the di- 
rection of the Bavarian government during 
the past six years. 

The facts adduced prove that all vegetable 
life will cover itself with a glassy mantle, in 
density proportioned to the luxuriance of 
growth, and nearly opaque to the heat radi- 
ated from the earth. 

Now can this glassy mantle be retained as 
a nightly and constant protection to vegeta- 
ble life, or must it be swept away by the pre- 
vailing winds ? To answer this question in- 
telligently we must consider briefly some of 
the simple laws which govern atmospheric 
motion. 

MOTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
There is a marked contrast in the motion 
of a liquid like water, and an elastic gas- 
eous fluid like air. If we place an impedi- 
ment iii a creek the water (lows immediately 
around the impediment, and will not flow- 
over it as long as an open way can be found 
to the right or left. But the air not only 
moves around on either side, but piles up in 
front of whatever checks its course, and rolls 
over the top of the impediment as readily as 
it passes around. Thus a grove of timber 
or a thin shelter belt effectually checks the 
motion of the wind. The wind rises over 
the trees as indicated by the arrows in the 




Fig. 1. 

figure. And instead of falling like water to 
the ground it flows on as shown, and does not 
reach the original level until it has gone a 
distance of eleven times the hight of the 
wind break. There will be a quiet atmos- 
phere at A and B, extending not merely 
immediately about the trees, but to eleven 
times the hight of the shelter belt, and even 
in the teeth of the wind at D there will be a 
quiet atmosphere. It is well known that 
while the wind may sweep with fearful veloc- 
ity over a forest and powerfully agitate the 
tops of the trees, the motion is comparatively 
slight within the forest ; the same is true of 
a succession of shelter belts. The wind will 
sweep with great force over the trees at C, 
while all below remains quiet. The extent 
of these quiet spaces at A and B, will of 
course depend upon the hight of the shel- 
ter belts. Any one who will take the trouble 
can test the correctness of these views for 

himself. 

We expect then that the most important 
and positive results will follow a well devised 
system of protection. It would exert a con- 
trolling influence over all farm operations. 
A judTcious system of protection would be 
attended with the most beneficent results, 
whi le under certain other conditions it might 
be attended with disaster. 

FACTS. 

All this, some will say, is theory. But 
Kansas in 1874 gave us along the line of the 
M. K. & T. R. St., and in other parts of the 
state some important facts in this direction. 
There were many parts of the state where 
corn was an entire failure. In a few locali- 
ties corn matured a fair crop, even in exposed 
conditions. And there were other localities 
where corn yielded a crop only under very 



favorable conditions of culture and protection. 
It is these localities that are most interesting 
to us now. Space will permit at present 
the presentation of only a few of these cases 
reported to me by Robert Miliken, H. E. 
VanPeman and others. 




We have here represented a corn field 
Isaac Smith's, fourteen miles south-east of 
Emporia. A B, cornfield. At C the road 
passes through the timber, leaving an open- 
ing for the wind. As a consequence, no corn 
matured near the road on either side. The 
timber south of B was very heavy, and the 
yield of corn in that part of the field was 
forty bushels to the acre; while south of A 
the timber was much lighter, and as a result 
the yield of corn was not more than twenty 
bushels to the acre. 

Eig. 3 represents a field of corn reported 
by Mr. Van 
Deman, situ- 
ated on the 
Neosho Riv- 
er two miles 
south of Ne- 
osho Ealls. 
At A the 
yield of corn 
was forty 
bushels to 
the acre. 
Further n'th 
at B, beyond 
the influence 
of the south- 
ern protec- 
tion, the corn 
dried up and 
was m u c h 
lighter. 

Eigure 4 
represents a 
corn field 
north and 
east of an or- 
chard eight- 
een years old, trees large and closely planted, 
Linn county, Kansas. Reported by M. F. 
Leasure as yielding in 1874 twice the corn 
of any other land upon the farm, though 
in ordinary seasons this field does not yield 
as good corn as some other parts of the 
farm. Another case is that of B. F. Leon- 
ard, ten miles east of Emporia. Mr. Leon- 
ard had two fields in corn last year on land 
cleared of timber, and at least one-half mile 
from the prairie on the south. " He raised," 
says Mr. Miliken, "the heaviest corn which 
I saw in 1874." Corn from this field took 
the premium at the Lyon County Fair, and 
was good enough for any season. The yield 
was sixty bushels per acre.* Several other 
cases have been reported with a careful 




*If the theory presented he correct; the half mile 
of timber south of this field should have exerted a 
marked influence in supplying moisture to the corn; 
and the large yield shows that such was the fact. 



attention to all the incidental circumstances, 
so as to leave no doubt in regard to the 
direct influence of protection upon the corn 
crop of that immediate vicinity. In one 
case the corn was good for fifteen or twenty 
rods north of the timber, while beyond that 
line there was little or no coin. In another 
county where a medium crop was made 
without protecti >n, the lightest corn is 
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Fig. 4. 

reported on the southern side of the fields 
where most exposed to the winds. The 
above facts are given only as examples of 
those which have been reported. They are 
facts which the practical farmer and orchard - 
ist in Kansas need to study. If we doubt 
the deductions of science, we certainly ought 
not to be slow in accepting the testimony of 
experience. Tree planters have long advo- 
cated shelter belts, for they know the deduc- 
tions of science are in their favor, and the 
testimony of experience has been brought 
across the ocean to prove these positions ; 
but the disasters of 1874 have brought out 
the experienced testimony of hundreds in 
Kansas. These can say at least, that we 
know whereof we affirm when we report that 
in our experience shelter belts have exerted 
a controlling influence upon farm crops. 

It is time for the farmers of Kansas to 
look at the practical side of this question. 
The whole matter of protection needs to be 
thoroughly studied. Let the whole subject 
be carefully systematized with reference to 
the broadest results. We need to consider, 
at large, what to plant ; how to plant ; when 
to plant ; in what way to combine and extend 
our shelter belts; how the interests of neigh- 
borhoods, towns, and even counties, run to- 
gether in this work ; how the interest of every 
property holder may be concerned in this 
matter ; what may be justly claimed of our 
state and general government to encourage 
the work ; and, lastly, how to reach and gain 
the attention of the great mass of farmers on 
this question. These points are too broad 
and too important for a brief discussion. 



gkko. "W. m^k/thst, 

Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 



Papers, Pamphlets, ami Books neatly bound. 
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Boiled Mown. 

Grasshoppers leaving. 
Wamego pitchforks catfish. 
Something about dogs— fleas. 
President Grant is fifty-three. 
Cholera has appeared in India. 
Population of Salina, 508 adults. 
Muscotah reports 5,000 acres in flax. 
Paola cheese factory nearly finished. 
Wichita reports a fine deposit of gypsum. 
Buffalo gnats killing horses in Tennessee. 
The Burlington cheese factory is at work. 
Harper's Magazine is twenty-five years old. 
Coal under three-fourths of Labette county. 
Montgomery county has 2,000 acres in cotton. 
Kansas raised 300,000 p'ounds tobacco last year. 
Persons leaving Kansas go further and fare worse. 
Every rain storm this spring has cleared off cold. 
St. Louis has just launched its first iron steamboat. 
The Traveler reports peaches safe in Cowley coun- 

ty 



The Industrialist. 

The Industrialist is issued, in part, to afford the 
members of the printing classes of the Agricultural 
College regulardrill l»the work of printing and pub- 
1 ling a weekly newspaper; in part, to epitomize 
current events for the benefit of its student readers ; 
in mrt to photograph the work of the several depart- 
ments of the Agricultural College for the infoima- 
Uon of its patrons and the people ; in part, to discuss 
t he educational system ancf methods of Kansas from 
thesund-point of the rights and necessities oi the 
industrial clasps ; and, in part, to contr bute such 
practical facts of science as may .increase .the pi .fate 
or pleasure of the farmers, mechanics, and business 
men and women of Kansas. In other words, it pro- 
poses to say and do those things which may prop- 



rlv mid laiurauy uo »""■ »»«•»». «y r, 

- aB ed in the daily routine of an Institution created 
bfthe Nation, ai.d guided by the State " < to .promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in their several pursuits." . 
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Editorial Notes. 

As every town mentioned in Revolution- 
ary history will have its Centennial celebra- 
tion, there are seven years of reflected glory 
ahead of us. 

The report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture is one of the most valuable 
ever issued. It is masterly in substance, 
and, typographically, a perfect gem ! 

For the benefit of Kansans emigrating to 
California, the Chinese persimmon is being 
cultivated on the Pacific. Every facility 
will be aflbrded for a first class and extensive 
pucker. 



"As the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 
In this fast age the twig-state is a brief one. 
Every youth in his teens is a vigorous sap- 
ling, ambitious to become a lofty, umbrageous 
tree. The question is, where shall the tree 
grow ? Shall it be in the straightened enclo- 
sures of the so-called professions, already 
crowded with a struggling growth, or on the 
broad plains of business and manual labor? 



Government has given to soldiers 74,052,800 acres 
of laud. 

The snow birds lived well on grasshopper eggs last 
winter. , 

Kansas is bound to be the great cheese maker of 
America. 

Salina and Lincoln Center both report gold bearing 
specimens. 

The Paola Spirit estimates 40,000 acres of flax in 
four counties. 

Furnish your own tooth brush and newspaper— 
don't borrow. 

The amount of gold now in use is estimated at 
85,1^5,000,000. 

The Board of Agriculture is hard at work on the 
census of 1875. 

The Republican prefers the Council Grove salt well 
to a gold mine. 

Alma school boys throw stones, and George Boyds- 
ton lost an eye. 

Travelers report better wheat In Kansas than in 
any other state. 

Barton county cattle have had plenty of grass 
since March 31st. 

New Hampshire is one-ninth and Massachusetts 
one-tenth the size of Kansas. 

As the Fourth of July comes on Sunday the eagle 
will be aggravated on Saturday. 

Berlin has the deepest well in the world, 4,194 feet ; 
3 907 feet are in a bed of rock salt. 
' The activity of the New York book trade is a sure 
indication of returning prosperity. 

A Sedgwick county farmer accumulated 2,000 fruit, 
and 5,000 forest trees in three years. 

The Missouri river is disposing of real estate, at 
ruinous rates— washing away farms. 

The first visitation of grasshoppers was in 1867, 
according to white and Indian testimony. 

Prof Newlon has completed a geological survey of 
Cherokee, Labette and Chataqua counties. 

Ellsworth Reporter counted sixty-five different va- 
rieties of wild nowers on prairie last year. 

LaCygne bought hickory wood at 81.50 per cord, 
and coaT at nine cents per bushel, last winter. 

A chalk mark, half inch wide around upper edge 
of sugar buckets' or barrels, will keep ants out. 

In viewing the painting of "the dog after Land- 
scer/soT Miller wants tolcnow what he is after him 
for 

The tunnel under the Hudson river at New York 
wlU^SOO freight trains a day, in addition to pas- 
senger travel. 

The high death rate among adults in all parts of 
the world, during the past win or, is attributed to 
the unparalleled changes of weather. 

New Zealand has just imported « .cargo , of buds to 
eat bugs, among which were black birds, thrushes, 
starlings, gold-finches, yellow-hammers, and part- 
ridges. 



Forage Plants in K ansas. No. II. 

BY PROF. K. M. 8HELTON. 

There is no truth in agriculture that has 
a more general acceptance than that the 
perennial grasses lie at the foundation ot all 
improved systems of farming. 

In Kansas we have hardly yet come to 
feel the full force of this truth. The bound - 
less -ange Which this state affords its herds, 
and the natural fertility of its arable lands, 
make this much less a question of to-day 
than of the future. Ten years hence all this 
will be changed. Within that time a very 
large portion of the " range" will be occupied 
as farms, and the native grasses from exces- 
sive cropping will rapidly fail. Already this 
process has sufficiently advanced to be well 
understood by stock men. In the vicinity of 
towns and, 'indeed, wherever the native 
grasses are closely pastured, the character ot 
the natural herbage rapidly changes; the 
perennial grasses give place to annuals 
greatly their inferiors, and, during the tran- 
sition, weeds rapidly multiply. Upon the al- 
luvial bottoms adjacent this city, where only a 
few years since Waved luxuriant grasses 
" waist high," are now seen dense masses of 
coarse weeds alternating with patches of 
feebly growing annuals. ■ 

But this is only one side of the question. 
Our arable lands will not always be thus fer- 
tile. Not always will they honor thus 
promptly every draft made upon their accu- 
mulated wealth. The "tickle of the hoe" 
alone will not always call forth the responsive 
harvest laugh. " How shall we obtain hay 
and pasturage for our herds?" is a question 
that will not come alone ; that other question 
" How shall we maintain the fertility of our 
cultivated acres ? " will come with it, if it does 
not go before it. Even if we were assured 
of the future supply of prairie hay and pas- 
turage, the tame grasses, are none the less 
important to Kansas farmers. Ultimately 
we must return something to the soil, if its 
productive power is maintained, and this we 
shall do best and cheapest by frequently 
plowing under the mass of roots and herbage . 
which constitutes the sod of pastured fields. 
So soon as our farming takes into aoconai 
the future condition of the farm, perennial 
grasses become indispensable. 

MILLET AND HUNGARIAN. 



The growth of millet and Hungarian grass 
has long held an important place in Kansas 
farming, and where the object is simply the 
production of hay these annual grasses pos- 
sess a great value. But where we consider 
all the objects of the grasses, the growth of 
millet is the merest temporizing. 1 ques- 
tion much if, when the perennial grasses 
can be grown, a farmer can afford to plow 
and seed annually for a crop of hay alone. 
The whole argument is briefly summed up 
thus, millet requires an annual plowing and 
seeding: it returns nothing to the soil, but 
rather the reverse ; it notoriously exhaus s 
the land ; it is not a pasture grass. 1 or n 1 1 
of these reasons millet and Hungarian can 
never take the place of clovers and the per- 
ennial grasses. 
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The annual Oration before the Kansas 
State Agricultural College will be delivered 
by Noble L. Prentis, Editor of the " Com- 
monwealth," Wednesday evening, May 20. 
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Kead Work and Hand Work on the 
Farm. ' 

To raise a hundred acres of corn or wheat 
is a much easier task than to dispose of this 
produce to the best advantage. To grow 
large crops on a virgin soil like that of Kan- 
sas, during "good years," is a question of 
mule power. But to so shape the business 
of the farm that climatic variations and in- 
sect ravages shall have the least effect, and, 
especially, to so plan the work of each season 
and every department that no advantage is 
lost, will test the best ability of the farmer. 
The most common mistake, and the most 
dangerous that farmers make, is in consider- 
ing farming as merely a question of plowing, 
seeding, and harvesting. Farmers generally 
do not manage enough . Too often the plan- 
ning with the profits is left with middle men 
and outsiders. It has always been a mys- 
tery to me that crops which only " half pay" 
the farmer, abundantly pay every one else 
through whose hands they chance to pass. 
The effects of a lack of study are seen in 
a score of matters connected with the farm. 
The farm is mortgaged for expensive machin- 
ery which is not in use a month during the 
twelve. Valuable animals are purchased at 
long prices, not because they sustain any 
relation to the real wants of the farm, but to 
gratify a passing notion or fancy. As a 
result of all this, the farm sinks money every 
year the farmer tills his mortgaged acres, 
feeling in his heart that " farming don't pay." 
If his son seems to be possessed of a little 
more than average intelligence, "he is 
intended for something better than a 
farmer," and is sent to join that struggling 
multitude which makes up the professions. 
The truth is, forethought and afterthought 
upon the farm have a very great cash value. 
Manual labor, when well done, is the cheap- 
est of all farm work. Good men, who can 
skilfully perform all the manual operations 
of the farm, are to be had in abundance at 
twenty dollars per month; but the man who 
to this adds a thorough knowledge of the 
comparative value of the various breeds of 
the best domestic animals ; of the best means 
of preserving and applying manures ; and in 
short, general farm management, can readily 
acquire five times that sum. I once heard 
the founder of Cornell University say " that 
it was eanier to fill any chair in the Univer- 
sity than the chair of practical agriculture. 



Men having the ability necessary for this 
position could make more money upon the 
farm than Cornell University could afford 
to pay them." 

The man who can manage the cropping 
and general work of a farm of 5,000 acres it 
is not difficult to find,— but he who, besides, 
can keep all the little wheels of this vast 
machine moving harmoniously, is a geriius. 
Great poets and great statesmen are just as 
common as af e great farmers of this stamp. 
—[Prof. Shelton. 



Plant Trees Now. 

In a few days the time to plant trees about 
our houses will be past for this year. A few 
hours given to planting trees upon our farms 
just now will pay a hundred fold in a few 
years ; that is, if we plant the hardy kinds. 
If we are to make our plantations successful 
we must rely in the beginning upon our 
native trees mainly. 

For a street tree we can scarcely do bet- 
ter than select the White Elm (Ulmus Amer- 
icana.) It is a magnificent tree when fully 
developed. It will endure more hard usage, 
exposure about dwellings and in the streets, 
than most other trees. It will seldom be 
broken down by the winds or snows. Under 
ordinary circumstances the wood is not 
esteemed as valuable, and yet is sometimes 
used successfully for the purposes of the 

arts. 

The Red Elm (U. Fulva), though not so 
handsome a tree, yet claims consideration 
because of the greater value of its timber. 
There is certainly no reason why the Red 
Elm may not be planted for shade, shelter 
and timber. It is to be preferred in street 
planting to some of the tenderer exotics 
often imported. 

The Ash, both white and green, is valua- 
ble for shade and timber. To these we can 
add the Box Elder, for shade. 

It is important to protect the bodies of 
newly planted trees. For this purpose a 
wrapping of old sacking, or of hay, is very 
convenient ; indeed almost anything which 
will keep off the sun. This is especially 
desirable with trees large enough for plant- 
ing in the street. Thousands of trees die 
each year, just for the want of this slight 
and inexpensive protection. 

For forest culture upon the farm it is 
important that we consult economy. For 
this purpose we want trees by the 10,000. 
They should be small so that the work of 
planting may not be too great. They must 
not be costly. Then, we cannot do better 
than take the best of our own trees. Those 
that every stream and ravine in Kansas will 
furnish, are the ones we want; as the cotton- 
wood, asi), box elder, and black walnut. It 
may not be amiss to add to this list the osage 
orange, a tree native, 1 am told, to the south- 
ern portion of the State. This is a tree 
which can be planted very cheaply, and 



which will probably be as valuable for com- 
mercial purposes as any above named. 
There are other trees deserving of notice, 
but the above are named now because they 
will cost little.— [Prof. Gale. 

Editorial Correspondence ! ! 

Stratford on Avon, England, 1 
April 18, 1875. J 

As you see from the above, I am spending 
the Sabbath at the old home of Shakspeare. 
I landed at Liverpool one week ago to-mor- 
row, after a very quiet and pleasant but 
rather long passage from New York. ^ We' 
were out eleven days. Went almost direct- 
ly to Manchester, where I visited 

OWEN'S COLLEGE; 

Was very cordially welcomed by Profs. 
Roscoe and Balfour Stewart, who courteously 
gave up their time to show me the Labora- 
tory. The former is now the most eminent 
Chemist in England, and his Laboratory is 
certainly magnificent. It is built of white 
brick, and is probably the best ventilated in 
Europe. The air current is by the shaft 
system, and the arrangement of hoods, baths 
and other appliances is especially econom- 
ical, and such as we can readily adopt from 
plans and specifications now in. my hands. 
His Lecture room is arranged as is ours, and 
seats four hundred students. The building 
cost him |75,000, but there are many features 
about it which, in my opinion, could be greatly 
improved. 

A SENSIBLE DUKE. 

Well, I have been making my way south- 
ward. By the way, the Duke of Westminis- 
ter has lit upon your " Kitchen-Laboratory " 
idea. I visited his country palace, and found 
he had just finished, at a cost of $15,000, a 
beautiful building in which his three daugh- 
ters should learn to cook, with every facility 
for making an application of scientific prin- 
ciples. This estate is considered the finest 
in the Kingdom, and is twelve miles long by 
eight wide. The palace is seven hundred 
feet long. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Traveling is now most delightful. The 
tourist season has not yet set in, and so one 
has plenty of quiet and elbow room. This 
town of Stratford is a beautiful old place. 
The old house in which Shakspeare was 
born is wonderfully well preserved. It is 
now under charge of the government. Have 
just been to church in the old Trinity, where 
he lies buried. On his tomb is this quaint 



inscription : 

" Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased heare. 
Blesse be ye man that spares thes stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 
So though his wife and daughters were 
anxious enough to be buried in the same 
tomb, they didn't dare disturb it on account 
of the curse. , .... ... 

Shall reach London by the middle of the 
week, remain there a week, and then across 
to Germany and France. 

With kindest regards, yours ever, 

Wm. K. Kedzie. 
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Chapel service to-morrow by Prof. Lee. 

Town subscribers or advertisers can leave their 
orders at Fox's Bookstore. 

Hon. B. L. Kingsbury is in town, attending the 
regular meeting of the Executive Committee. Good. 

Tickets for the Band Entertainment for sale at 
Johnston's Drug store. Admission twenty-five cents. 
Reserved seats fifty cents. 

Go to the Bazar for Millinery, Music, Gloves, Hose, 
Balls, Bats, and every thing else. Lowest prices ; no 
misrepresentations. I 3 " 5 "' 

A mechanical department is a comfortable thing 
to have around. If a "planer" needs squaring; or 
an office without s, lead cutter wants brass rule in 
exact lengths; or a gate needs fixlng-as gates always 
do ; or a wagon is out of kelter ; or fancy turning is 
desired ; or-any thing ; you know where to go. 

Talk about enterprise! Here we are, on only the 
third number, with a special Editor traveling in 
Europe, at great expense-to himself, and favoring 
our readers with letters-that were not intended to 
be published' And, too, we have enlarged by the 
addition of a whole-inch to the paper ! Subscribe ! 
The Dramatic Entertainment given by the Band, 

comes off at Peak's Hall, Thursday and Friday, next 

Meteorology of April 1875, condensed by Prof. 
Kedzie from the records of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College : 
Mean temperature of month, 



May Day was so cold and blustering ; more like ia 
March day with its driving winds and gloomy skies. 
Our students, however, believed in the alBHWUd 
by dint of extra effort secured the requisite amount 
of flowers for May Baskets. 

All the more grateful it seemed to us, when on re- 
plying to a gentle tap at the door in the evening, we 
saw with delight, the daintiest sweetest May Basket 
haneine on the knob. Chains of twisted paper, 
Saled most skillfully, fringes neatly imitating 
trailing mosses; and, within, nestling among gera- 
nium leaves, lovely spring *™e^wifa Jtower strom 
nvalrip and elen blue and white Anemones , gone 
aSSy to el& each «\ght the little methodic 
creatures do alike on the blufor n the vase. Vetches 
neeoing out from the downy-hke nest mid fringes 
Mage, wide-awake every Where, - , when they 



SSffS g^of the ord'French' voyager, who 
from their fruits named them ground plums. Vio- 
lets blue violets, at home every where! But we 
couid not tell half" the delight the basket afforded us 
Thanks to the fairy fingers that wove It, to the fairy 
feet that brought It, and we can hardly say to the 
wings that bore them so tantalizingly out of sight. 



82° 
19° 
63° 



Maximum J«>». " " 

Minimum " ** 1 st . 

Range of " " . 52 

Per cent, of cloudiness, - .,„ v ,„ a(t „<■ OT1 

Rain fall for month, 1 3-5 inches, which is 85 of an 
Inch below the average of April for this station 

The mean temperature of month is 3°.97 beiow ine 
mean Temperature of April for the past fourteen 

yC A? 'indicated by fourteen years* observations, the 
range of rain m \r April is'froin .50 inches in 1870, 
to 9.12 inches in 1863. 

As a sample of the topics studied by the class in 
Practical Agriculture this term, we give the exami- 
nation questions for the month of April. 

1. Advantages of a rotation of crops; rotation In 

^Experiments of Laws and Gilbert bearing upon 
rotation of crops. Uses of Summer-fallow, 
a Give a rotation for Kansas, and point out its 

Bd 4 XTwhat does the value of farm-yard manure 
iictiond ? How to Increase the supply. 

5 P Sources of waste in manures, flow to prevent 
waste and best preserve manures. 

6 The best method of applying manures and why. 

V ¥^SnXSr!SSifTto system of feeding. 

in fMHlofone pound increase ot live weight. 
10 Give Planof cropping for soiling. Modified 
soiling for general fanning. 

Learning to telegraph at a College or Institute Is 
looked upon by a great many telegraph operators as 
a thing next to impossible. But we will ask, why 
cannot it be learned at a College as well as in a West- 
ern Union or Railroad telegraph office, if the facili- 
ties are as good or better? We claim to have better 
facilities for teaching than any of the offices above 
named. Where will you find an operator who will 
take a student into his office and work with him day 
after day In teaching him ? Operators of this kind 
are as scarce as Polar bears in Kansas. Instead of 
the student receiving that special instruction which 
is necessary to secure a rapid progress in any art or 
science, he Is simply given the Morse alphabet and 
taught how to make it with the key ; then is inform- 
ed that he Is required to do all the "odd jobs" about 
the office and keep himself entirely out of the way 
during business hours. The apprentice Is left to pick 
it up as best he can. The best proof is the fact that 
students who have been with us from six to nine 
months go into telegraph offices and do business 
with as much ease as any young operator. 



Farm Items. 

Oats and barley are very promising. 

Under the influence of the late rains spring 
seeded timothy and alfalfa are starting rapidly. 

Additions to the college stock, in the .natural 
way, are constantly i- order. Berkshlres and 
Devons are the latest arrivals. n ^„ A 

The very dry weather of the past year followed 
by the late severe winter, has seriously injured our 
hedges. Stone walls are not necessarily four yeais 
in frowine; they do not winter or summer kill; 
thefrequfre no dimming; taking all in a 1, they 
l«f the cheapest fence, and "thieves do not break 
through and steal." 

HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Planted peach seed this week. 

Have removed some dead peach trees. 

A portion of the apple orcfiard should »e reset. 

Of the quince stocks, a large percentage have been 

W §ave fitted the ground and planted more corn in 

th Have h s a ef out peach and plum grafts, also the bal- 
ance of the pear and apple grafts. f 
Some of the young pear trees aredead; many ot 
theTare seriously Injured. The extent of the 
iSy can be better report ed a few weeks hence. 

Term Examinations. 

The present session closes Wednesday, May 26th. 
The examinations will begin Monday 24tl u and wil 
be held at the hours named in the following pro- 
gramme 



Student's Column. 

Answer to Enigma No. l,-M6onlight Walks. 

A very pleasant party met at Mrs. Jaquith's last 
Thursday afternoon, and, after a superb supper, 
enjoyed several closely contested games of croquet. 
The whole evening was delightful. 

Among the many May baskets hung last Saturday, 
none was more beautiful than the one received by 
the Websters. They return their hearty thanks to 
the ladies for favors bestowed, and for their continual 
manifestations of interest in the Society- 
challenge. 

Editor Industrialist : 

You will oblige the members of the Bluemotit 
Base-Ball Club, by publishing the following: 

We, the members of the Bluemont Base-Ball Club 
do hereby challenge any base-ball clul » in the city ^of 
Topeka, to play a match ^%gg «&jUfc* 

G.Ki Davidson, Secretary. 




ENIGMA. No. 2. 

I have no feet but have a head ; 

Therefore I speak and am not dead. 

With syllables five my name is spelled ; 

Although I'm small, I'm not excelled. 

My first is where the travelers lodge, 

And oftentimes their bills they dodge. 

My second is three-fourths of dust, 

(A plague which seems to me unjust.) 

Three-fifths of trial make my third ; 

My fourth annexed, completes said word. 

My last Is but three-fifths of whist. 

And on this hill, I now exist. 
The Alpha Beta Society met as usual on Friday 
the 30th. Their exercises on the whole were very 
Interesting, as well as instructive. 

Under the regular order of debate, the value of 
mathematics, compared with other sciences, was ably 
discussed. The argument produced by the debaters 
showed careful preparation. Under the order of 
extemporaneous speaking, some very appropriate 
remarks were made on various subjects. Quite an 
excitement was raised on the relative importance 
of Free Trade and Tariff, which resulted in a thor- 
ough overhauling of the subject. 



Special Notices. 

Apple trees for sale at 86.00 per hundred. Apply 
to E. Gale, Sup't Hort. Dep't. 

A pew Lelb Cherry trees for sale at fifty cents each. 
Apply to E. Gale, Sup't Hort. Dep't. 

A few large Red Cedars for sale. Apply to E. Gale, 
Sup't Hort. Dep't. 

Ailantus, two years old, for sale at two dollars per 
hundred Apply to E. Gale, Sup't Hort. Dep't. 

For Sale.— Berkshire and Essex pigs, of excellent 
strainsTdurlng the season Price $10.00 each. Ad- 
dress, E. M. Shelton, Sup't Farm. 

Austrian Pine, Mountain Pine, and Pitch Pine 
trees fo? sale at fifty to seventy-five cents each. Ap- 
ply to E. Gale, Sup't Hort. Dep't. , 

Large shade trees for streets, for sale at twenty- 
five cents each. The following varieties are offered : 
Elm^Se, Box Elder, and both Green and White 
Ash. Apply to E. Gale, Sup't Hort. Dep't. 

For Wood and Metal Turning ; for light and heavy 
Scroll Sawing; tor Tables, Bureaus, Office Desks, and 
Parlor Brackets ; for B>cksmithing,Wagon-Making 
Repairing, and Painting, apply to A. Todd, Sup t. 



'TO BUILDERS. 

C1EALED PROPOSALSWILL BE RECEIVED BY 
S the undersigned, until Wednesday, May 13 at 
two o'clock p. m , for erecting and completing one 
Zvr College Workshop ; and also tor re-modeling, for 
todustriafand educational purposes, the present 

C °Sep g a t rate r p'roposals will be received for the stone 

W Specifications may be seen at the office oi ' E T 
Carr Architect, Leavenworth, and also at the office 
of the undersigned, in Manhattan.^ ^ ADA MS. 



Owins to the Bickness of Mrs. Chescldlne there 
will bono extended examination of the Sewing 

d The B Datrons of the College in particular, and the 
Ite to gX ral, are most cordially invited to attend. 



| public 



S. M. FOX, 
•gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealer In 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelopes, «old Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-7.) 
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Piiof. SheIiTON informs ns that Geo. 
Martin, of Topeka, has just bound some mag- 
azines for him in superior style, and says 
that the bill was, if anything, less than it 
would have been at the East.— Nationalist. 

If the West ever expects to become inde- 
pendent and cease to pay tribute to the East, 
manufacturing establishments of all kinds 
must be established. Instead of paying 
money for freights, we must bring manufac- 
turers, machinists, etc., into our borders.— 
Girard Press. 

The St. Louis Republican says: In the 
Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
there are at present one hundred and eight- 
een students, 'of whom forty-five are ladies. 
An investigation into the curriculum of the 
institution is adapted to convey the belief 
that it is exceedingly practical. 

Surrounded by an agricultural region sec- 
ond to none in the West ; wheat averaging to 
the acre more than Illinois, Missouri or 
Iowa ; our uncultivated lands covered with 
native grasses, which makes stock raising very 
profitable; climate well adapted to the grow- 
ing of all kinds of fruit produced in this lat- 
itude, and seasons delightfully pleasant, it is 
now our duty to encourage manufacturing 
interests.— Junction Union. 

The following item clipped from the 
Emporia Ledger corroborates the views 
advanced by Prof. Gale in his Shelter Belt 
article published last week. 

It is true that some fields of fall wheat in 
various sections of the country were plowed 
up and put in corn this spring, while other 
fields in the immediate vicinity and planted 
about the same time as were those plowed 
up, look well and give promise of a fair yield. 
So far as we can understand, that which was 
protected by timber or hills from the north 
winds suffered very little from the severe 
weather of the winter. 



Farming as a Business. 

It is very doubtful, all things considered, 
whether there is, in the long run, a more 
remunerative branch of industry than farm- 
ing. Statistics certainly show that in mer- 
chandising there is a vastly larger per cent- 
age of failures than in farm ing Where one 
merchant succeeds and accumulates wealth, 
a dozen fail and go into bankruptcy. Even 
among successful merchants it is hard to 
find one who has not, at some time in his ca- 
reer, been unfortunate and lost all he had. 

Professional life pays the poorest of all. 
Not one doctor in fifty accumulates a com- 
petence. Those who do succeed perform an 
amount of physical and mental labor un- 
equaled by any other class of the community. 

Lawyers as a class are poor men. They 
who rise to eminence in this profession are 
very few. Those who accumulate wealth 
are fewer still. The "briefless barristers 
the " limbs of the law," who live nobody 
knows how, the legal deadbeats who never 
pay a debt, abound more or less in every 
community. 

Looking the whole ground over, there is 
no employment which for the amount of cap- 
ital used affords such a safe, reliable, and in 
the long run, remunerative investment as 
farming. The men who fail at farming are 
generally men who would fail at anything 
else. — Lawrence J ournal. 



NAME. 

Beamer, David A 
Ikckwith, Anson 
Bell, Franklin P 
Benedict, Flora A 
Browning, Alice M 
Browning, Emma E 
Burnham, Win P 
Burroughs, Frank C 
Burroughs, Arlettie M 
Caldwell, Thomas J 
Campbell, Flofa A 
Campbell, Florence A 
Cannon, Wm R 
Chamberlin, Willis P 
Child, Ella S 
Coffey, Winnie 
Copley, John T 
Crouse, Clay C 
Davidson, George K 
Dow, Charles A 
Failyer, George II 
Failyer, Mariam 
Failyer, Miriam 
Flack, John B 
Fraunberg, Wm S 
Fuller, Lewis F 
Gale, Ella M 
Gale, George A 
Godfrey, Albert N 
Gregory, Wesley 
Grover, Mortimer C 
Griffing, John S 
Harper, Josephine C 
Harris, Charles S 
Hiddleson, Frank W 
Himes, Phoebe 
Hixon, Columbus M 
Hixon, Samuel 
Houston, Charles S 
Houston, Lawrence N 
Houston, U Grant 
Howard, Jasper M 
Hoyt, Fred O 
Hubbell, Frank P 
Humphrey, Louis E 
Huston, Charles M 
Ingraham, Florence M 
Jaquith, Walter W 
Jenkins, Wm H 
Johnston, May 
Johnston, Nellie 
Kimball, Carrie M 
Kimble, Martha 
Kimble, Mary A 
Knipe, Wm A 
Landon, Frank B 
La Tourrette, Jas F 
Leasure, Marion F 
Lofinck, Reuben E 
Mails, Jennie E . 
Maltby, Wm 
Maynard, Henry S 
McKelvy, Robert 
McCormick, Henry H 
Meeker, Julian L 
Merritt, Arthur 11 
Midgley, Thomas 
Morris, Mary E 
Moses, George C 
O'Leary, Alena 
Oursler, Alphonso R 
Parish, Effie A 
Parish, Ella A 
Parsons, Mildred B 
Pechner, Lizzie M 
Phillips, Anna 
Piatt, George L 
Piatt, Hattie M 
Pound, Byron H 
Pound, Isabella B 
Proctor, Belle A 



COUNTY. 

Jackson 

Washington 

Butler 

Pottawatomie 

Riley 

u 

New Mexico 
Riley 

Allen 

Jackson 

Riley 

Allen 

Riley 



Jefferson 
Labette 
Indian Ter. 
Coffey 
Cherokee 



Dickinson 
Labette 
Nemaha 
Riley 

Greenwood 
Osage 
Nemaha 
Riley 

Franklin 
Mitchell 
Riley 
Jackson 



Proctor, John C 
Records, Francis A 
Rood, Almeda J 
Richmond, Cory don S 
Richmond, Gustavus A 
Richmond, Irving 
Riley, Lizzie M 
Rogers, Julia F 
Rogers, Louis B 
Rushmore, Henry C 
Russell, Charles N 
Sawyer, Nellie 
Sherman, Marcus 
Shinkle, Ezra M 
Shuemaker, Simon C 
Sikes^Melva E 
Smith" Henry 
Smith, Mary B 
Stewart, Albert A 
Stewart, Alice E 
Stone, Wm S 
Streeter, Abbie J 
Streeter, Chas A 
Todd, Irving 
Titsworth, Wilbur H 
Ulrich, Edwin H 
Ulrich, William 
Viets, Clayton L 
Wake, George A 
Weeks, Abbie C 
Whitman, Minerva E 
Whitney, Genevieve 
Wilkin, Frank H 
Williamson, Joseph E 
Williston, Carrie 
Winne, Ella M 
Young; Willoughby 



Riley 



Brown 

Jackson 

Davis 
a 

Riley 

Davis 

Shawnee 

Clay 
(i 

Riley 



Pottawatomie 

Ft Lyon, Colorado 

Linn 

Riley 

Pottawatomie 

Saline 

Miami 

Washington 

Woodson 

Franklin 

Jefferson 

Ottawa 

Riley 

Dickinson 
Jackson 

Riley 

<< 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Riley 
u 

« 

M 

Riley 

« 

Linn 



Linn 
Howard 
Davis 
Sedgwick 



Riley 

Osage 

Dickinson 

Jefferson 

Tierra, New Mex. 

Franklin 

Brown 

Linn 

Nemaha 

Pottawatomie 

Osage 

Linn 

Labette 

Riley 

Butler 

Riley 



Atchison 

Riley 

(i 

Butler 

Clay 

Marshall 

Osage 

Riley 

Sedgwick 

Royal Center, Ind. 

Riley 
u 

Davis 



Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, Lancashire, 

Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister C363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, *200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for «1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, $100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

#£- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, E M- SHEI/TON, Bup't Farm. 

COLLEGE LA^DS. 

Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
deSle '"acts, and reported that » Each < quarter 
apptimi would make a good farm." By reason or uie 
improvements near tlTese lands, often on adjoining 
r acts they have been much increased in value and . 
aUhe prices and terms offered, are very desuable. 
FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due. 
-Terms of PurchaRet-One^ighth cash, 

I,. K. I'>IjI^I«»» ■» , 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published every collegiate Saturday, 

by the * 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 

Terras of Subscription. 

Seventy-five cents per year, postage prepaid. 
Ten cents per month, postage prepaid. Single cop- 
ies, delivered at office, two cents each ; by mail, three 
cents. Payment absolutely in advance ! Paper stop- 
ped at expiration of subscription. 

ADVERTISIx\» RATIOS. 

CASH DOWN! 

One cent per word for each insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil Hue of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



The Industrialist. 

The Industrialist is issued, fn part, to afford the 
members of the printing classes or the Agricultural 
College regular drill in the work of printing and pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper ; in part, to epitomize 
current events for the benefit of its student readers ; 
in part, to photograph the work of the several depart- 
ments of the Agricultural College, for the informa- 
tion of its patrons and the people ; in part, to discuss 
the educational system and methods of Kansas from 
the stand-point of the rights and necessities of the 
industrial classes ; and, in part, to contribute such 
practical facts of science as may increase the profits 
or pleasure of the farmers, mechanics, and business 
men and women of Kansas. In other words, it pro- 
poses to say and do those things which may prop- 
erly and naturally be said or done by persons en- 
gaged in the daily routine of an Institution created 
by the Nation, and guided by the State, " to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in their several pursuits." 



Forage Plants in Kansas. No. III. 

BY PROF. E. M. SIIELTON. 



KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS. 

In respect to nutritive value blue grass 
ranks beneath timothy, and indeed with the 
lowest of the grasses. But from its abund- 
ant growth both early and late in the season, 
its dense habit, and especially for its ability 
to withstand the effects of drouth, it is to 
the west and south-west, the most valuable 
of all grasses for pasturing. It is not, how- 
ever, without value for mowing. When 
cut just before the seeds have ripened it 
makes hay which is greatly relished by cat- 
tle. In respect to quantity it is inferior to 
timothy or clover, a ton of blue grass being 
considered a good yield. 

A dry, warm, calcareous upland is best 
suited to the growth of blue grass. In 
Kentucky the finest pastures are obtained in 
old parks and orchards, or other lands that 
are partly shaded. 

It can hardly be denied that blue grass 
is to be to Kansas farmers, as it is, to the 
farmers of Illinois and Missouri, the great 
pasture grass. No other grass promises so 
well to occupy the place of the ordinary 
grasses of the prairie. Its superiority over 
the native grasses for early .and late feeding 
is already well understood, and the experi- 
ence of the past season seems to show that 
it is equally well adapted to our dry sum- 
mers. It has already been introduced west 



of the center of the State, and in no case 
have I heard of its failing, or materially 
injuring from the protracted drouth of 1874. 
Upon the college farm we have more than 
an acre which by way of experiment was 
sown upon a very dry and exposed position. 
Immediately after the warm weather of last 
year had abated it began to show signs of 
vigor, and soon after the first rain it formed 
the thick and brilliantly blue-green carpet 
for which this grass is so celebrated. 

It seems to be generally acknowledged 
that where a stand is once obtained no 
further difficulty need be expected. The 
real work is in getting the start. Those 
who suppose this difficulty to be peculiar to 
the soil and climate of Kansas will do well 
to bear in mind that, even in Kentucky, at 
least two or three years are required before 
the grass becomes well set, and its full per- 
fection as a pasture grass is not attained 
until the sward is older than that. For 
this reason blue grass does not belong with 
the rotation grasses. It is best adapted to 
permanent pastures and those lands which 
are to be laid down a number of years. 

SEEDING. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that the 
less one knew of eastern methods of farm- 
ing, the better would be his chances for suc- 
cess in Kansas. The novice would certainly 
have less to unlearn than the adept from 
the east. In nothing is the worthlessness of 
eastern data, when applied to Kansas, seen 
more strikingly than in the matter of seed- 
ing. Eastern farmers sow the seed upon the 
late snows early in the spring, and Kansas 
farmers have very generally adopted the 
same practice. I am satisfied that a very 
large share of the failures made in attempt- 
ing to grow blue grass, are attributable to this 
practice. Thoughtful farmers must see that 
winds which frequently carry away the sur- 
face of entire fields to the depth of an inch, 
will carry away buoyant seeds like those of 
the blue grass, when left upon the surface of 
the ground. The common chapge is that 
seed procured east, is usually worthless. 
I am inclined to think that this is less true 
than is generally supposed. During the 
present season, I 
mented with some 

cured from St. Louis firms; seed that was 
covered with mould, and had a very suspi- 
cious look ; yet fully nine-tenths of this ger- 
minated, and made a vigorous growth. 

While a partial "catch" will often be 
obtained where the seed is sown among the 
prairie grasses, blue grass will abundantly 
repay a more careful preparation of the 
seed bed. Let the ground be well prepared, 
and the surface made fine with the harrow. 
Upon this sow fully 1J bushels of clean 
seed per acre, and harrow in thoroughly, 
following with the roller. If seasonable 
rains follow, or the ground is moist, the 
fine delicate sprouts will be seen in a few 
days. 

No stock should be allowed upon the 
land the first year, nor until late the follow- 
ing season. Where this course is pursued 
failures need be apprehended only during 
exceptionally severe seasons. 



have carefully expen- 
specimens of seed pro- 



Boiled Down. 

Solomon City glories in its salt works. 
Symptoms of a lead mine at Fort Scott. 
Wilson county is shipping cows to Ohio. 
Coffeyviilo has 178,000,000 worthless dogs. 
Western rivers are to be stocked wtlth shad. 
Ponds frozen at Springfield, Illinois, May 2d. 
Salina proposes to be the State Capitol in 1880. 
Leavenworth rescued 1,000 cords of drift wood. 
Ice delivered in Emporia at half a cent a pound. 
Kansas will have a good place in the Centennial. 
Jewell City will bore 1,000 feet for artesian water. 
Three quarters of Missouri fall wheat destroyed. 
The sale of postage stamps last month was $3,600,- 

Crops and cattle flourishing in the Northern coun- 
ties. 

A pound of silver is worth $18, and of platinum 
#115. 

Doniphan county raised a large crop of hemp last 
year. 

A heavy immigration up the Solomon valley this 
year. 

The Kansas Pacific is the best route to the Black 
Hills. 

Peaches not seriously injured by late frosts at 
Emporia. 

Junction City trees farther advanced than those 
of Topcka. 

America owns one-third of all the steam power of 
the world. 

In the Ohio spelling schools women beat the men 
five to ouo. 

The late flood damaged 175 miles of the Union 
Pacific railroad. 

The Increased acreage of winter wheat in Kansas 
is thirty per cent. 

Gen. Van Vliet announces a rich mine of platinum 
in the Black Hills. 

The Miami county cheese factory pays eight cents 
a gallon for milk. 

Drouth, chinch bugs and frost have destroyed two 
crops in Kentucky. 

A telegram from Leavenworth to Europe costs 
seventy cents a word. 

The Junction City & Ft. Kearney railroad is to be 
extended to Concordia. 

On the first of May wheat eighteen inches high 
was exhibited in Topelta. 

Wheat "knee high" and rye "heading out" in 
Sumner county last week. 

Eleven Grangers plowed the corn ground for a sick 
brother in Sumner county. 

Fifteen hundred "emigrants to California" came 
back on theK. P. last week. 

A Marion county club reports favorably on blue 
grass, alslke clover and alfalfa. 

Out of 1,100 trees planted west of Ellsworth three 
years ago only a dozen have died. 

The Wyandotte Gazette states the immigration 
into Kansas to bo unprecedented. 

The area of the school lands of Kansas is greater 
than that of the State of Connecticut. 

The Chronicle announces the extension of theCar- 
bondale railroad to Burlingame this year. 

The removal of the military depots from Fort Leav- 
enworth to Fort Riley is under discussion. 

Massachusetts, Kansas, Utah, California and Wash- 
ington Territory report discoveries of gold. 

Council Grove boasts the strongest salt brine yet 
developed, and a nine foot stratum of gypsum. 

■As many persons now reach seventy years of age, 
as three hundred years ago lived to forty-three. 

An Anderson county former saved 1,100 fruit trees 
from rabbits, borers and bugs, by using soft soap. 

Alfalfa planted in Sumner county last. May, with- 
ered by drouth and devoured by hoppers, is now a 
foot high. 

With the same population, Germany adds 500 and 
America 3,000 per year, to the stock of doctors. Un- 
dertakers don't got rich in Germany. 
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Arsenical Wall Papers. 

That arsenic is a deadly poison, is a fact 
which will be admitted by all ; that it can- 
not be taken into the animal system without 
producing the most serious consequences, 
will be readily conceded. It makes no dif- 
ference how arsenic enters the system, 
whether it is taken directly into the stom- 
ach, is inhaled, or absorbed through the 
skin, it exerts a very deleterious influence 
upon the human system. Yet people as a 
rule never seem to be happy unless they 
can have wall paper that contains a large 
amount of green coloring matter, either on 
the great mass of the paper or else on the 
border. The green colors generally used for 
this purpose are Schweinfurt's, Scheele's, or 
Paris greens, the basis of them all being ar- 
senic. To say nothing of the bad taste of 
putting paper of a bright green color on the 
.walls of a room, it is highly objectionable on 
the score of health. 

This green coloring matter is held on the 
paper by a thin size. By the alternations of 
heat and cold this size becomes loosened, and 
the arsenical green floats in the air to be in- 
haled at every breath. As a consequence 
serious disturbances of the system ensue. A 
person living in a room the walls of which 
are covered with paper containing arsenic, is 
frequently troubled with headache, becomes 
pale, languid, troubled with rheumatic pains, 
and sometimes goes into a decline. The 
physician calls it a "bilious" attack; while 
the fact is that the person is suffering from 
poison by arsenic, the same as if it had been 
taken into the stomach directly. 

The danger to health and life from this 
source is a real one. It does not exist in 
our imagination. There are many cases on 
record of persons who have died from the 
effects of inhaling dust from wall-paper col- 
ored with arsenic Actual analysis has 
shown that these papers frequently contain 
as much as four grains of arsenic to the 
square foot, and that dust which has Bettled 
on furniture in rooms whose walls are cov- 
ered with arsenical paper gave character- 
istic reactions for arsenic. Beware of this 
poisonous paper as you would of a bottle 
labeled "arsenic," and embellished with the 
"death's head and cross bones!" 

To test the presence of arsenic in wall pa- 
per: Arsenic is soluble in ammonia. Pour 
on the paper to be tested a few drops of am- 
monia, and if arsenic is present the color 
will be discharged. Upon pouring the 
ammonia from the paper on a clean slip ot 
glass, and placing in the solution a piece of 
lunar caustic, the presence of arsenic will be 
shown by a bright yellow precipitate.- 
[Prof. E. K. Kedzie. 



Butter and Cheese In Kansas. 

While Kansas will always rank pre-emi- 
nently among the stock-raising and grain 
producing states, there is no reason why the 
manufacture of butter and cheese should not 
become a prominent industry. 

Both, butter and cheese of excellent qual- 
ity arej to some extent, made in Kansas. 
But they are not always to be obtained. 
The home supply of cheese is not equal to 
the demand. Large quantities are annually 
imported from Ohio and New York and 
retailed at 25 to 30 cts. per pound. During 
the winter months, the inhabitants of each 
considerable town in the State are obliged 
to pay large prices for butter, often of an 
inferior quality, and frequently there is none 
in the market. 

Very few Karfeas farmers rely on either 
butter or cheese as articles of profit. The 
attention of those who desire to make farm- 
ing P a y m the mture better than it has in 
the past, is called to the following facts and 
figures : 

Taking the highest quotation of wheat, 
corn, and butter, recent market reports show 
their comparative money values to be as 
follows 



severe winters without the slightest injury 
from rain, snow, and frost, and hatch in the 
spring almost as soon as the leaves make 
their appearance. In winter and early 
spring, while the branches are bare, the egg 
belts are easily discovered and readily 
removed from dwarf trees by the hand. 
After the eggs are hatched, the little social* 
ists construct an angular tent near the place 
of their birth, into which they retire in the 
evening, in the middle of the day, and in 
stormy weather. By taking advantage of 
this habit, the caterpillars are easily destroy- 
ed by clipping the twigs to which their 
common habitation is attached, and crush- 
ing the insects under foot. At present an 
orchard can thus be rid of these pests in a 
few hours, and this repeated once or twice 
through the season will save much mortifi- 
cation and disappointment.— [Prof. Whit- 



man. 



D 4U lbs. butter are worth one bushel of wheat. 
2^-lOlbs. " " " " corn - 

D 4% lbs. butter are worth one bushel of wheat. 
2$ lbs. " " " corn - 

n ^//lbs^butter are worth one bushel of wheat. 

af-91bs. " " " corn - 

In 4| lbs! butter are worth one bushel of wheat. 

Taking for illustration, Denver as the 
market, and Manhattan as the shipping 
point, we find from the above comparison 
that 60 lbs. of choice butter will bring in the 
Denver market, $20.40; freight on the same 
$1.20. A bushel of wheat will bring $1.50, 
oneof corn $1.86 ; freight on the grain, 42 cts. 
per bushel, by the car load. At the present 
unusually high prices of corn and wheat, for 
every $100 that Denver pays for corn $31.42 
goes to the carrier, leaving $68.58 for the 
shipper; for every $100 paid for wheat, 
$28.00 goes to the carrier and $72.00 to the 
shipper ; while for every $100 paid for good 
butter only $5.88 is paid to the much 
abused railroad, leaving $94.12 for the ship- 
per, who might also be the producer. 

Choice butter is never a drug in any mar- 
ket, either west, south, or east.— [Prof. 
Ward. 



Tent Caterpillar. 

Where the eggs of this injurious insect 
have not been removed from the fruit trees, 
the young caterpillars which are already 
making their appearance should at once be 



A gentleman informed us that he had set 
out a good many tomato plants, and that to 
save them and his melons and cucumbers 
from the frost he used every kind of cover- 
ing he could find that would serve the pur- 
pose, and that he was astonished to find, on 
Sunday morning, that every plant that he 
had covered with any kind of iron vessel 
was killed, while those which were covered 
with tin or wood were all right. One of his 
neighbors testified to the same experience. 
They would like to know why the iron cov- 
ered plants were kUled. Will somebody 
rise and explain ?— Emporia Ledger. 

The explanation is probably this: Iron 
is a good absorber and a good radiator of 
heat. Iron vessels being colder than the 
plants or ground over which they are placed, 
the heat is radiated towards them and 
absorbed, and radiated again into space. As 
a consequence the air under the iron vessels 
soon becomes as cold as the outside air. 
With tin and wood, the reverse is the case. 
They being poor absorbers and poor radia- 
tors of heat, the result is the air under them 
does not become sufficiently cool to freeze 
plants. ____——— 
Utilized Egg Shells. 
In order to obtain early vegetables and 
flowers, and to avoid checking their growth 
by transplanting, a lady in the vicinity of 
Emporia plants the seed in egg shells, and 
when the plants are large enough to set out, 
she takes up the plants with the eggshells 
and sets them out without disturbing the 
roots. For this purpose she saves the shells 
of all the eggs she has occasion to use m the 
early spring. It is one of the best plans we 
have heard of for the transfer of plante from 
the house or hot-bed to the garden.— Empo- 
ria Ledger. 
Good. What can be better? Besides, 



destroyed. In the fall of the year, 



the 
female, a nocturnal moth, deposits a belt of 
several hundred eggs, usually within five or 
six inches of the extremity of a growing 
twig; these are covered with a water-proof 
varnish-like substance, and pass through our 



there is no patent on it. 



The awarding of the contracts for the 
new building finally decides the fact that we 
shall hereafter haye room enough for the 
instruction of at least three hundred stu- 
dents ; and as the work is to be finished by 
the 15th of August, the next session will 
probably be opened in more commodious 
quarters. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1875. 

The extra Issued herewith was set up by the ele- 
mentary printing class. 

Every man in these counties would find it profita- 
ble to take the Nationalist, as very many do. 

E. T. Carr has been employed by the Regents as 
architect, and no better selection could have been 
made. 

We acknowledge an excellent serenade from the 
excellent Manhattan brass band, one of the best in 
the State. 

The Board adjourned to meet May 22, at 8 p. m. 
Regents will take due notice and govern themselves 
accordingly. * 

The members of the entomology class are out 
every day fishing for bugs— with great success. 
Business. 

Go to the Bazar for Millinery, Music, Gloves, Hose, 
Balls, Bats, and every thing else. Lowest prices ; no 
misrepresentations. (8-6.) 

Rev. Mr. Wake will deliver a lecture before the 
Young Mens' Christian Association, on Sabbath 
evening, May 23d, at the Presbyterian Church in 
Manhattan. Subject: "The Educated Man." 

We regret to learn that Hon. Josiah Copley, for a 
long time a Regent of this Institution, is not in good 
health. He passed through town on his way to Col- 
orado, and we trust will return much improved. 

We were very happy to receive a call from our big 
brother of the big Nationalist, A. Griffin— one of 
the best editors and truest men in the State. He is 
the first of the fraternity who has visited our sanc- 
tum, but we trust not the last. 

We have spliced four long pencils together and 
climbed upon the the tallest tripod, placed in the 
fourth story, to record the luminous pride with 
Which attention is called to the articles furnished by 
the editorial staff of the Industrialist. So far 
from having to furnish copy, the chief function of 
the managing editor is to grasp one end of the paper 
and brace against the pressman holding the other 
end, while the two stretch the sheet to make it hold 
more matter— and then It won't always do it I 

The proposals for re-modeling the barn and erect- 
ing the mechanical work shop were opened last 
Thursday, and the awards made to the lowest bid- 
den. Jacob Winne has the contract for the stone 
work, and S. Rains for the rest. The aggregate 
of the contracts is a very little less than the $7,600 
appropriated by the Legislature. We doubt if the 
State has ever made a better contract. Bids were 
received from Atchison, Leavenworth, and Topeka. 
Work will be begun next Monday. As soon as the 
cuts are ready we will publish the plans. 

Information is wanted respecting the whereabouts 
of our " Business Manager." When last heard of he 
had married a beautiful lady, gone to Texas as Sec- 
retary of the Editorial Excursion— probably on 
account of his relation to this paper— returned, 
and struck out towards Sumner county. Some of 
these days, that pestiferous set of nuisances known 
as "creditors" will be buzzing around with little 
bills and, simply as a benevolent accommodation to 
them, we would like to know his last post-office 
address. Topeka, Denlson and Galveston, won't last 
them more than ten days, and a new batch of places 
to which they can write will be a convenience. 

The mastodon's tooth found on the farm of Mr. 
Chase, on Humboldt o/eek, Davis county, and pre- 
sented to the College by Capt. B. Rockwell, of Junc- 
tion City, arrived safely. This tooth with other 
bones of the animal were found nineteen feet under 
the surface ; Its dimensions and surface show it to 
have belonged to an old animal of large size. The 
mastodon on account of his great weight often 
became mired in bogs, as it would seem from the 
standing position of skeletons found some distance 
under the surface. One taken from a marsh near 
Newbury, was eleven feet high and seventeen feet 
long, with tusks twelve feet in length, two feet of 



which were inserted; in the sockets. When alive the 
animal must have been at least twelve feet high 
and twenty-four feet in length including tusks. The 
undigested food found where the stomach had rested 
shows that his last meal consisted ,in part at least, 
of the branches of the spruce and fir tree. Masto- 
dons and gigantic elephants were once common in 
Kansas. Capt. Rockwell will accept our hearty 
thanks. 



Term Examinations. 
The present session closes Wednesday, May 26th. 
The examinations will begin Monday, 24th, and will 
be held at the hours named in the following pro- 
gramme : 



HOURS. 




Last year the Commencement exercises were htM 
in Manhattan rather than on the Hill, for the greater 
convenience Of the audience; and in the Presbyterian 
church, it being the largest building. The arrange- 
ment suited so well that it will be followed this year. 

The Baccalaureate sermon will be delivered by 
President Anderson, in ihe Presbyterian church, 
Sabbath, May 23d, at 8 p. m. 

In the evening, and at the same place, a lecture 
will be delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association, by Rev. Wake, Pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The examinations will be held in the College, as 
herewith announced, from 8:30 A. m. to 4 P. m. on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The under-graduate's exhibition will be given in 
the Presbyterian Church, Tuesday evening, 7*0 
o'clock. 

On Wednesday evening, at the same time and 
place, the orations of the graduating class, the deliv- 
ery of diplomas, and the annual Address before the 
College, by Noble L. Prentis, will be had. 
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Student's Column. 



Owing to the sickness of Mrs. Cheseldine, there 
will be no extended examination of the Sewing 
classes. 

The patrons of the College in particular, and the 
public in general, are most cordially invited to attend. 

Farm Items. 
The arrangement of the College farm for the pres- 
ent year, with reference to cropping, is as follows : 
Wheat, winter... 20 acres. 

Corn 26 " 

Oats 26 " 

Barley 6 " 

Millet 10 " 



Mang'ld Wurzel 2 

Peas '1 

Timothy, Clover 16 

Alfalfa 2 

Summer-fallow, 12 



Pure bred cattle belonging to the College : Short- 
horns, 7 head ; Devons, 6 ; Jerseys, 4 ; Galloways, 2. 

Purebred swine: Berkshires, 7 head; Essex, 2; 
Lancashires, 8. 

Horticultural Items. 
Have finished planting stocks. 

Trees too far advanced for transplanting. 

Apple and pear grafts are coming forward finely. 
They never promised better than now. 

Are now removing dead and injured trees from 
the apple nursery. We find many more of the two 
and three year old injured than we anticipated 
earlier in the spring. It is now a question whether 
it would not have been the better policy to put the 
entire mass upon the brush heap early in the spring. 

Have just seen a number of quince trees near Ft. 
Scott, surrounded on all three sides with a very 
dense protection, which are perfectly healthy and 
ladened with an abundance of bloom, while trees 
outside this protection have not done well. Do 
quinces require such a protection here, or is it acci- 
dental? Who can tell? 



Answer to Enigma No. 2,— In-dus-tri-al-ist. 

The students propose having a picnic and jolly 
time to-day, down on the Wild Cat. 

Mr. Shuemaker and MissSikes go with the." old 
folks " of Manhattan to Wamego next Thursday even- 
ing. Their part is to vex the " Professor at Home.' ' 
They can do it. 

The Websters hold a moot-court this evening. A 
sues B for house rent due him, and for damages 
otherwise incurred. B says that A did not fulfill his 
part of the contract, therefore he does not propose to 
pay him. 

Last Saturday, a few of the students concluded to 
have a buggy ride and dinner in the woods. The 
little company of ten arrived at Ft. Riley about 
noon, and, after gazing rapturously upon the soldiers, 
inspecting the new buildings, and romping over the 
grounds generally, had their picnic, which, by the 
way, indicated that the ladies knew how to " dish it 
up." After exploring Junction City and the coun- 
try around about, the party returned. 

Last Friday afternoon the Bluemont Base-ball 
Club of the Kansas State Agricultural College, went 
to Randolph for a match game with the Clippers of 
Blue Rapids, and this is what they said on return : 
That the drive was delightful ; that the Clippers 
were perfect gentlemen and had some capital players, 
but not enough to win this time ; that, not to put 
too fine a point on it, the aforesaid BluemonU 
had not as yet been beaten and didn't propose to be 
—if they could help it ; that the Clippers were a 
real jolly lot of fellows ; and finally that the score Of 
the game was : — 

BLUEMONT. CLIPPERS. 

PLATERS. | R | L B | O | PLAYERS. | R | L B | O 



Kehoe.p 9 

Pound, lb... 8 

Grifflng,2b. 11 

Piatt, s.B 9 

Burn ham. c 11 

Rollins, 31).. 9 

Crouse, r f 9 

Ulrich, 1 f 9 

Howard, c f 8 






4 


2 


8 


1 


1 





4 





2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 



Totals 83 8 24 Totals. 

INNINGS. 



Fisher, s.s... 
Benidict, c. 
Fowler, lb.. 
Craft, r f..... 
Hamilt'n,2b 
Mussey, 3b.. 

Goen, p 

Spencer 1 f... 1 
Mortimer rf 1 



2 24 



CLUBS. 1234667 8 
Blue Mont.... 6 16 10 8 34 9 

Clippers 1 13 2 

Umpire, Samuel Kimble. Scorer, W. S. Fraunberg. 
Time of game — 4 hours and 20 minutes. 

—^ 

S. ]VE. FOX, 
gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books. 

Envelopes, Gold Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-7.) 
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Council Grove Salt. 

A visit to the salt works the other day 
convinced us that the vein of salt water from 
which the company are manufacturing salt 
is very nearly pure. The company have 
provided three kettles and a small furnace, 
and have no trouble manufacturing a very 
fine article of salt. They contemplate pro- 
curing, at an early day, from twenty-five to 
fifty kettles, and going into the manufacture 
in earnest. Parties who have visited Alnla 
pronounce the saline water of our well much 
the purest and strongest. The salt made 
here is of a whiter andbetter quality. Now, 
all we need are the facilities for manufac- 
uring in unlimited quantity. The demand 
for the commodity is constant and unceasing, 
and an ability to supply all demands will 
afford a handsome revenue for our friends 
who are engaged in the development of the 
saline deposits that exist in the earth in this 
vicinity. — Democrat. 

Tbe Wagener Apple. 

BY PROF. K. GALE. 



This apple originated in Pen Yan, Yates 
Co., New York, from seed brought by Mr. 
George Wheeler from Dover, Duchess Co., 
New York. The original tree was planted 
by Mr. Abram Wagener upon his farm in 
1796. This tree continued to produce boun- 
tiful crops of delicious fruit for seventy-four 
years. This variety has always been highly 




Fig. 1. One-half natural diameter. ■ 
esteemed wherever known. Mr. Charles 
Wagener, of Pen Yan, says : " I have in my 
orchard trees that I set out in 1838, being 
thirty-five years old, which are large and 
thrifty. I have picked in one season, from 
single trees, thirty bushels of fair and hand- 
some apples. The fruit hangs upon the tree 
with great tenacity, and can all be utilized. 
It is one of the best culinary apples we 
have." It is an early and prolific bearer. 
It is a very tender, juicy, and somewhat 
vinous apple; and is regarded by Mr. Down- 
ing as very good to best. It is recom- 
mended by the Kansas State Horticultural 
Society for cultivation in Kansas. The fruit 
ripens from November to February ; and in 
New York, with extra care, is made to keep 
until summer apples are fit for use. Mr. 
Wagener places it, for profit in New York, 
before tbe Baldwin, Greening, Seek-no-fur- 




ther, Bellfleur, Spitzenberg, Peck's Pleas- 
ant, Tallman Sweet, Swaar, Tullpehocken, 
ana White Winter Pearmain ; but whether 
the Wagener will hold so prominent a place 
among our 
best apples 
in Kansas, 
experience 
alone will 
decide. 1 
shall be glad 
to hear from 
any one who 
has given it 
a fair test in 
Kansas soil. 

Those who 
purpose to 
plant the 
Wagener 
should note 
closely its per- 
fectly unique 
form as rep- 
resented in 
Fig. 2, which 
is a copy of a 
tree eight 
years from the 

g raft. The Kig. 2. 

dwarf habit and upright form will permit 
and, perhaps it might be said in view of the 
marked features of our climate, demand 
closer planting than is usually given it. 

Upon the cut are also represented the base 
and cavity of the apple. 

The Farm Blacksmith Shop. 

A well appointed blacksmith shop for 
farm work can be procured for about fifty 
dollars. This may consist of a portable 
forge, an anvil, a vice, and the usual ham- 
mers, tongs, etc., which form the kit of tools. 
With these the farmer may make a bolt, or 
a nut, or mend a chain, or do any of those 
small repairs which are continually needed 
upon the farm. Now that machinery is 
coming into such extensive use, the means 
of repairing any trifling break, or replacing 
a lost bolt or nut, must of necessity be at 
hand. To have a mower, a reaper, or a 
threshing machine, break down when the 
hurry of the work is the greatest, may fre- 
quently occasion a loss equal to a large por- 
tion of the cost of the appliances for making 
an immediate repair at home. We have 
known a farmer, in such a case, to mount a 
horse and ride several miles to get a bolt 
made, that could be made at home in ten 
minutes, if the means were ready ; mean- 
while a dozen men and eight or ten horses 
were idle for half a day. The same will 
apply to country mills, both saw and grist 
mills, which are often disabled for half a 
day or more by some trifling mishap, the 
real cost of which is nothing as compared 
to the indirect danger of delay. — American 
Agriculturalist. 

We are pretty hard up here in Kansas, 
but the trouble is we have nothing to sell. 
If we had plenty of wheat, corn, oats, pota- 
toes, hogs, cattle, sheep, wool, &c, to sell, we 
should have no trouble for money. And 
doubling the volume of the currency would 
not add a hoof of stock nor a pound of grain 
to our store. These things are not ground 
out by the government rag mill ; they are 
the product of labor. — Lawrence Journal. 

There is no better soil for the growth of 
forest trees in the United Stales than in Kan- 
sas, says the Courant of Chase county, and 
then by statistics proves it. 



The Kansas Farmer of the last week says : 
"A friend doing business in Iowa, who has 
lived in Kansas, called upon us a day or two 
since and says that at Burlington, Iowa, the 
ground has been frozen 6£ feet deep the past 
winter, and that many people who are entire- 
ly satisfied with the soil of Iowa are looking 
toward Kansas as presenting a milder cli- 
mate, and that many will come as soon as 
our drouth and grasshopper trouble has pass- 
ed away. He says the winter wheat has 
been killed out, and but little spring wheat 
yet sown. A letter from Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania says the fall wheat is winter-killed in 
that locality. Northern Ohio seems to have 
suffered in the same w^iy, as also, parts of 
Michigan and Indiana." 

Alexander Stephens says the next Presi- 
dent will be an editor. That may be, but 
he's not going to seduce us into setting up 
our paper in solid nonpareil by such talk as 
that. — Coffeyville Courier. 



GKEO. W. MARTIN, 
Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 

THE 

OOLLEGTE FAJEZML 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, 'specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



AND 



Essex Swine. 



Devon Cattle. 



We offer for sale three flue yearling bull calves, as 
follows: 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister G363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white ; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, $100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
$100. 

4®=- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

jVdilrcss 

' E. M. SHEETOST, Sup't Farm. 

COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 1803, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
section would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms offered, are very desirable. ' 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terms of T»u.rch.aHe:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
I,. R. ELLIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



The JSTiarsery. 

Very few shrubs or plants escaped the attacks of 
the locusts last year.* The ruin is so general 
that there are only a few articles which we can oner 
for Spring planting. We offer 
Apple Trees at $6.00 per hundred. 
A few Ecib Cherry at 50 cents each. 
Austrian Pine, Mountain Pine, and 

Pitch Pine, 50 to 75 cents each. 
A few Large Red Cedars. 
Allantus, 2 years, $2.00 per hundred. 
Ash Oreen, S years, $1.00 per hundred. 

Largo shade trees for streets,— Elm, Maple, 
Box Elder, Ash, (both green and white,)— at 26 
cents each. Address, IB. CJ-A.IjTG. 
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The Industrialist. 

The Industrialist is issued, In part, to afford the 
members of the printing classes of the Agricultural 
College regular drill in the work of printing and pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper ; in part, to epitomize 
current events for the benefit of its student readers ; 
in part, to photograph the work of the several depart- 
ments of the Agricultural College, for the informa- 
tion of its patrons and the people ; in part, to discuss 
the educational system and methods of Kansas from 
the stand-point of the rights and necessities of the 
industrial classes ; and, in part, to contribute such 
practical facts of science as may increase the profits 
or pleasure of the farmers, mechanics, and business 
men and women of Kansas. In other words, it pro- 
poses to say and do those things which may prop- 
erly and naturally be said or done by persons en- 
gaged in the daily routine of an Institution created 
by the Nation, and guided by the State, " to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in their several pursuits." 



Boiled Down. 

Chetopa has a public library. 

Wichita is sinking a coal shaft. 

Audubon's library has been burned. 

Jerusalem has two telegraph lines to Europe. 

Ice delivered in Emporia at half a cent a pound. 

Canada wants to be taken into the Union, and out 
of the cold. 

The Japanese have just celebrated their 2,535th 
anniversary. 

The Junction Union is fourteon years old, and 
sassy accordin'. 

An old settler reports grasshoppers in Kansas 
in 1857-59-66-74. 

The Miami county cheese factories pay eight cents 
a gallon for milk. 

Drouth, chinch-bugs and frost have destroyed two 
crops in Kentucky. 

Montgomery county is receiving a large immigra- 
tion from California. 

Kansas would make thirty-nine Delawares, and 
sixty-three Rhode Islands. 

Who Rapids claims to manufacture the purest and 
best plaster of Paris in the world. 

Fifteen hundred "emigrants to California" came 
back over the Kansas Pacific last week. 



Massachusetts, Kansas, Utah, California, and Wash- 
ington Territory report discoveries of gold. 

The Watervillo Telegraph wants Leavenworth to 
pickle the bridge and send it to the Centennial. 

Junction City has just finished a dam, a new grist 
mill, a cheese factory, and opened a boot and shoe 
factory. 

In iases of extreme weakness, blood has been suc- 
cessfully transferred from the veius of the healthy 
to those of the sick person. 

T. C. Henry, of Abilene, refused 810,000 cash for 
his fifteen hundred acres of wheat, and will sow 
twenty-five hundred acres next fall. 



Can we Expect Profitable Results from 
Fruit Culture in Kansas 7 

[A Paper read by Prof. Gale before the Manhattan 
Horticultural Society, May 12th, 1875.] 

To a live Kansan this would have been a 
strange question one year ago. But as we 
look over the disasters of the past year 
some of us are more or less in doubt. We 
have, in some parts of the State, seen much 
to discourage, and we are hardly in a proper 
frame of mind to measure the promises of 
success. If all our experience of the capa- 
bilities of Kansas was confined to the year 
1874, we certainly should have little to 
hope for in the future. But we already 
know enough of Kansas to regard the try- 
ing experiences of the past year, in the 
extent and completeness of its-disasters, as 
exceptional. It is also worthy of note that 
the fearful misfortunes of 1874 were very 
much increased by the fact that our 
orchards were generally young. The older 
the apple orchards the less have they suf- 
fered, as a rule. If we examine trees that 
are twelve or fifteen years old we find them 
very slightly injured. Such, for example, 
is the case in Mr. Line's orchard, planted 
in 1860. The same is true in other orchards. 
This is a fact which should be well consid- 
ered by the disheartened class, for it is to be 
remembered that in our eighteen or twenty 
years' experience in Kansas, there has been 
no year which equaled, in the severity of 
trial, the year 1874. Now, if our orchards 
had been planted five or ten years earlier, 
it would have been hardly possible for us to 
have suffered as we have. We know from 
this fact and others which we have not time 
to mention, that many of the disasters of 
the past year, grew out of the comparatively 
recent settlement of the State, and many of 
them also out of our want of experience in 
such an emergency. For example, could 
we have foreseen the effects of defoliation 
upon the exposed trunks of our fruit trees 
we could have prevented by wrappings of 
some kind the sun-scald, and to a large ex- 
tent the subsequent work of the flat-headed 
borer. 

Small fruit and shrubbery could have been 
saved in many instances by similar applian- 
ces. If such emergency should again occur 
we shall doubtless be better prepared to meet 
it. Thus much it seemed necessary to say 
in relation to the experience of the past year, 
in clearing the way for the consideration of 
the claims of Kansas as a fruit-growing State. 

PROFITS OF FRUIT CULTURE IN OTHER 

STATES. 

We know that fruit culture under favor- 
able circumstances is a profitable employ- 
ment, and will rank fully up with any other 
of the great agricultural pursuits of the land. 
In the great fruit regions of this continent 
land covered with bearing orchards has 
become exceedingly valuable. Some of this 
land in western New York is held at a thous- 
and dollars per acre and is reasonable at 
that price. Two years since there was sold 
from nineteen acres of orchard in Niagara 
Co., N. Y., $7,230 worth of apples. From 
another orchard, consisting of one hundred 



and forty Baldwin trees, there were sold nine 
hundred and eighty barrels of apples at 
$3.25 per barrel ; or $3,185 from an orchard 
which would occupy three or four acres of 
land. 

Pear culture in western New York is 
equally profitable. We find upon the six- 
tieth page of the Horticulturist for the cur- 
rent year the history of a pear orchard 
owned by John Taylor, of Elba, N. Y. 
For six years after planting, this orchard 
yielded no fruit. For the four subsequent 
years the proceeds of the orchard are stated 
below. Amount of land, three acres : 

Cost of trees, $500 00 

Preparing ground and setting trees, 200 00 

Interest upon the same for ten years, 400 00 



Total cost of orchard, »1 190 00 

Income the seventh year, $ 200 00 

" eighth " 1080 00 

ninth " HOO 00 

« tenth " H22 00 

Total income, #1502 00 

Actual profit, 2402 00 

Profit per year, 240 20 

Profit per acre for the ten years, 80 08 

During all these years potatoes have been 
grown between the rows of trees and have 
more than paid the cost of cultivation. 
Besides this it is to be remembered that the 
orchard has just begun to bear, and the prof- 
its will probably be much greater for years 
to come. 

A case came to my knowledge in Illinois 
where, a few years since, the fruit upon a 
young orchard of eighty acres was sold up- 
on the trees for $5,000, that is $02.50 per 
acre. 

PROFITS IN KANSAS. 

These results are not attained without 
intelligent selection and culture. Our expe- 
rience in fruit culture here in Kansas is 
short, but we have even now some facts' 
which will compare well with the above. 
For example take the following : In 1872 
twenty Wine apple trees ten years old yielded 
two hundred bushels and sold for $1.00 per 
bushel. The same year twenty Winesaps, 
twelye years old, yielded two hundred bush- 
els and sold on an average for $1.50 per 
bushel, or $15.00 per tree. In 1872 fifty 
Genets yielded two hundred and fifty bush- 
els, at twelve years old, and sold for 
$1.75 per bushel ; and in 1874, fifty Genets 
yielded five hundred bushels, and sold for 
$1.00 per bushel. In the latter case the 
grasshoppers ruined fully one-half the crop. 
Three hundred cherry trees, Early lticli- 
mond, yielded in 1874 three hundred bush- 
els of cherries, which sold at $3.00 per 
bushel. The above facts are reported by 
G. C. Brackett, Esq., Douglas Co., Kansas. 
These can be substantiated by others gath- 
ered from different sections of the State. 
But it may be said that these are remarka- 
ble results. We shall have reason to be 
abundantly satisfied even if we fall far below 
these figures. Such results are not attained 
without care. They are not the product of 
chance. But the same intelligent attention 
to some essential points will bring out the 
same results in our hands. 

[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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Tlic English Language. 

It is believed that an article on this sub- 
ject may not be without interest to the readers 
of the Industrialist. Of those who call 
the English their mother tongue how many 
know whence or how it originated? It is 
feared they are few. Its name points to 
England as its native place. But what 
means, influences or agencies gave birth to it 
there ? What were the circumstances of its 
origin? What the processes by which it 
passed from its first crude elementary state 
to its present highly developed condition? 
These and similar questions are full of inter- 
est. A familiarity with the subjects sug- 
gested by them, invests with new attraction 
the study of our mother tongue. A few 
sketches of the history of English will be 
the subject of this and perhaps subsequent 
contributions. 

The English has gathered its elements 
from many sources. Its grammatical struct- 
ure has been inherited almost solely from 
one language, the Anglo-Saxon, but its 
voeabulary has been culled from a great 
variety of sources. ' Almost every language 
under heaven has been laid under tribute 
to increase its wealth. Only a few of those 
which have paid heaviest tribute will be 
mentioned. 

Among. these comes first in order the 
Celtic, spoken by the Ancient Britons. The 
Celts were the first known inhabitants of the 
island now called Great Britain. They 
loved to trace their lineage back to Old 
Troy and say that when the Greeks sacked 
that renowned city, one Brutus with his 
companions fled thence to the island in the 
far distant north-weBt. They settled on it 
and called it by the name of their leader. 
All this is probably a fanciful attempt to 
explain the name Britain. When Cresar 
invaded Britain, B. C. 55, he found its 
inhabitants savages. But the savages re- 
sisted Roman subjugation during more than 
two hundred years. They never were all 
subdued. The southern half of the island 
finally succumbed, and with Roman govern- 
ment received Roman civilization and be- 
caml^familiar with the Latin language. 
But they did not give up the use of their 
native tongue. It contiuued to be the lan- 
guage of daily life during all the four hun- 
dred years of their subjection to the Romans. 
Later, when the Roman eagles took flight 
from the island, and the fierce vultures from 
the German coast, the Jutes, Angles and 
Saxons, swooped down upon it, they did 
what is rarely done by conquerors. They 
almost extirpated the language of the con- 



quered race, and planted in its place their 
own. But a few words have come down to 
us from the language of the Ancient Brit- 
ons. Some antiquarians think there are 
not over a hundred. They are all words 
relating to domestic life and occupations, 
and suggest the thought how closely the 
home life and habits of those early dwellers 
in Britain resembled ours. 

The following words are traced to a Cel- 
tic origin: basket, button, clout or cloth, 
funnel, gridiron, gown, mop, crock, rail, 
rug. It will be observed that these are all 
nouns. But few words belonging to other 
parts of speech have come down to us from 
the Britons. But a class of Celtic nouns 
still more interesting than those just given 
are found in the proper names of towns, 
rivers, lakes, mountains and valleys. Eng- 
land is spotted all over with them. Some- 
times they constitute the whole name, at 
others they form but a syllable or two of a 
modern name. The following examples 
must suffice for illustration. Dur, or dor, 
was the Celtic term for water. This appears 
in scores of English names such as Dorches- 
ter, which means the camp by the water ; 
Derwent, clear water; Durham, home by 
the water. Avon meant a river. Hence 
we have the name of the stream by the 
banks of which was born the boy who be- 
came England's great dramatist. Shakes- 
peare's native town was Stratford on Av- 
on. The same word somewhat changed in 
countenance is heard in names of the rivers 
Inn and Inney, in the west of England. 
Esk also denoted water. It appears in 
whiskey, which means yellow water. It 
likewise, in modified forms, enters into the 
names Thames, Exeter, Uxbridge and Ash- 
bourne. 

Ben, or pen, denoted a mountain. Hence 
the names Benlomond, Bennevis, Penrose, 
and Penlaw. These examples might be 
greatly multiplied. They illustrate the 
remark of a recent English writer who says 
that " Language often adheres to the soil of a 
country when the race by which it was 
spoken has been swept, from the earth, or 
driven into the fastnesses of surrounding 
mountains. The names of rivers, lakes, and 
mountains often thus become the only mon- 
uments marking the graves of extinct na- 
tions."— [Prof. Lee. 



Our Neighbors. 

"Misery loves company" says the old 
saw, and whether this be true or not, Kan- 
sas farmers will get no harm from the knowl- 
edge that agriculture hath its perils in other 
States than their own. 

From nearly every quarter the cry comes 
that the outlook for the farmer is anything 
but cheerful. A winter that is unparalleled 
for its drouth, and a very miracle of frost, 
has been followed by a spring only distin- 
guishable from winter by a careful reference 
to the almanac. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin, May was 



ushered in with a violent snow storm which 
deposited from four inches to a foot of snow 
over large areas. Even as far south as 
Tennessee and Alabama, late and repeated 
frosts have wrought untold mischief with 
the fruit buds and wheat. From southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana, from Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri, the almost unani- 
mous cry is that jthe winter has been won- 
derfully severe ; the spring unusually back- 
ward ; and that the fruit buds and winter 
wheat are badly injured. The California 
papers mournfully confess that in many of 
their most prolific valleys the wheat is a 
positive failure, and the crops throughout 
the State will fall considerably beneath the 
average. To complete the picture, we now 
have a proclamation from the Governor of 
Missouri appointing a "day of fasting and 
prayer" that the threatened grasshopper 
plague may be averted. After speaking of 
the damage wrought by the late unpreceden- 
ted winter and spring, Mr. B. F. Johnson, 
the well known Champaign correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman, in a late number of 
that paper thus sums up the situation for Cen- 
tral Illinois, " But at the present time the ag- 
ricultural outlook is gloomy in the extreme, 
and a doubtful estimate of the future is com- 
mon to most intelligent and thinking men 
of my acquaintance. Indeed the whole 
town and country to-day is in a state of ner- 
vous restlessness and apprehension I have 
never seen equaled." 

I know that farmers generally, after feed- 
ing their stock through one of these pro- 
tracted winters, are apt to take a dismal 
view of things in the spring ; but when farm- 
ers, newspaper correspondents and the press 
generally are so nearly a unit, it is safe to 
conclude that the cry is inspired by some- 
thing besides "alarm." Where there is so 
much smoke there certainly is some fire. 

In striking contrast with this gloomy 
picture is the condition of things in Kan- 
sas. Our wheat with rare exceptions is 
excellent and promises more than an aver- 
age yield. Our stock has passed through 
the winter with an unusually low death 
rate. If our spring has been somewhat 
backward it has been a capital one for 
farm work, and rains have been timely and 

abundant. 

It is true that we have the grasshoppers, 
and in some localities their numbers are 
threatening, but that they will materially 
damage the crop of 1875 few believe, it 
has seemed to me that a country whose 
agriculture knows no such abominable pests 
as Canada thistles, coush grass, red root, 
ox-eye daisy, etc., gets no more than its 
share of drawbacks with grasshoppers 
quadrennially, or even biennially. 

From all that can be seen now it looks 
yery much as though our crops are to be 
good, and good prices were to be had for 
them— [Prof. Shelton. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1875. 



Work has begun on the new shop. 

The Industrialist will appear next week. 

We forgot to say, ' subscribe for the Industrialist.' 

The Baccalaureate Sermon of course takes the 
place of the usual chapel service. 

Don't fall to visit the Carpenter shop and inspect 
the various articles on exhibition and for sale. 

A reply by Prof. Gale to an article in the Com- 
monwealth on Shelter Belts is again crowded over. 

The Junction Union says that our press work is 
" simply excellent," which is a deserved compliment 
to Wm. H. Jenkins. 

The Rev. Mr. Wake lectures before the Young 
Men's Christian Association at the Presbyterian 
church Sunday evening. 

The examinations have not been arranged for the 
purpose of making those of one day better than 
those of another. Monday will be as interesting as 
Wednesday. 

Frank Landon, Thos. Midgley, Arthur Merritt, 
J. E. Williamson, W. S. Fraunberg, Irving Todd, 
D. A. Beamer, Clay Crouse, W. P. Burnham, Byron 
Pound, G. A. Richmond, and Edwin Ulrich, are the 
young gentlemen who have "set up" the Industri- 
alist thus far, during their regular practice hours 
in the Printing Department ; and will accept our 
thanks for their readiness to do any and every thing 
needed to be done. Several of them have worked at 
other than regular hours, and Landon especially has 
placed us under obligations by his patient and effect- 
ive aid. No paper has a kinder set of typos, and we 
wish each of them as pleasant a vacation as they have 
made the office pleasant these past weeks. It will 
be lonely without them. 

Thursday evening a surprise party of students 
came to anchor at Prof. Lee's residence, and as there 
were forty-four of them he had just fifty-seven sur- 
prises ; because, when J. E. Williamson, late in the 
evening, appeared in the character of spokesman 
for the rest, he made the fifty-fifth ; and when he 
presented to the Professor twelve elegant volumes 
of Froude's History of England, Scribner's edition, 
they made the fifty-seven. That Prof. Lee was 
deeply touched by this spontaneous and wholly 
unexpected testimonial ; that he said so feelingly, 
happily and beautifully ; and that he greatly appre- 
ciated the present, both for its intrinsic and added 
value, surprised no one who knows him. It was an 
exceedingly pleasant affair every way. 

Faum Items. 

. Spring grain all in. Corn coming up nicely. 
Now look out for weeds. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of corn. 

No damage from grasshoppers as yet. The stone 
wall that surrounds the college farm has proved 
impregnable, although millions nave assaulted it. 

Already the work of moving the farm department 
from the baru has commenced. The new quarters 
will consist of a comfortable shed 100x30 feet, well 
provided with stalls, box stalls, granaries etc. Upon 
the new site water in abundance Is found, and alto- 
gether the new building will be more convenient 
and comfortable than the old. 

Upon the college farm the milk of Shorthorn, Jer- 
sey and Devon cows was recently experimented up- 
on in this wise : First, the first of the milking was 
placed five inches deep in graduated tubes and 
allowed to stand twelve hours. At the end of that 
time an exceedingly thin film of cream was found at 
the surface of each lot. As near as could be meas- 
ured the relative amounts of cream were as follows : 
Jeraoy, 1 ; Shorthorn, %; Devon, %. Second, the 
last of the milking, or the " strippings," of each of the 
same cows, was placed four Inches deep In the same 
graduated tubes and allowed to stand twelve hours 
as before. The four Inches of milk of the Jersey 
gave 1 6-1G Inches of cream; the Shorthorn, 11-16 
inches ; the Devon, 8-16 Inches. The cream of the 
Jersey would be represented by 22; the Shorthorn, 
11; the Devon, 8. 

Horticultural Items. 

Pear and apple root grafts never looked finer. 

Very few live peach trees,— no peaches— no apples 
— no small fruit. 

There will be very little fruit in north-western 
Kansas this year. 

The grasshoppers arc upon the grass grounds about 



the college farm, but have not disturbed the nurse- 
ry so far. 

The Ailantus grown on very high, dry ground 
has stood the winter well. The highest and driest 

ritlons In Kansas are the ones where trees should 
planted In preference to all others. The Ailan- 
tus promises to be the tree for such situations. 

The Fifth Seml-Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society will bo held in the city 
of Fort Scott, Wednesday and' Thursday, June 2d 
and 3d, proximo. 

Round-trip tickets can be had at the prominent 
stations of the different railroads for one-and-a-flfth 
rates, which must be called for at time of departure. 

The citizens of Fort Scott offer free accommodations 
to all from abroad, attending the meeting. 

Term Examinations. 

The present session closes Wednesday, May 26 th. 
The examinations will begin Monday, 24th, and will 
be held at the hours named in the following pro- 
gramme : 
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The patrons of the College in particular, and the 
public in general, are most cordially invited to attend. 

The Industrial Entertainment will be held next 
Tuesday evening in the Presbyterian church, at 
7 : 30 p. m. The following is the programme : 
—MUSIC- 
INVOCATION. 

Mixed Husbandry, Essay, 
The Orchard. Oration, 
A Winter Dairy for Kansas, Essay, 
Decorative Art, Oration, 

—MUSIC— 

Pruning, Essay, • 

Industry, Essay, - - 

The Successful Mechanic, Essay, 
Work for Woman, Essay, 

—MUSIC- 
BENEDICTION. 
The Commencement exercises take place at the 
Presbyterian church, Wednesday evening, May 26. 
Below Is the programme : 

—MUSIC- 
INVOCATION. 
The Creation of the World, - R. E. Lofinck. 

" Ultima Thule," - - Alice E. Stewart. 

— Music— 
Presentation of Diplomas. 

—MUSIC— 

Address by Noble L. Prentis. 
—MUSIC- 
BENEDICTION. 



J. S. Grifflng. 

G. A. Wake. 

W. W. Maltby. 

- Ella Child. 



M. F. Leasure. 

E. M. Shinkle. 

W. Ulrich. 

Ella Gale. 



The Mechanical Department. 

It may not be uninteresting to give a brief history 
of the beginning and progress of this department. 
The writer of this article was hired by the Board of 
Regents as steward of the boarding house, com- 
mencing with the fall term of 1871 ; and, being a 
mechanic, had tools for working both wood and met- 
al. A room in the basement of the boarding house 
was fitted up as a carpenter shop, and such work 
done as was needed by the farm and other depart- 
ments of the College. The blacksmith tools were 
still at his shop near the college, where, as occasion 
required, iron work wes done. Things went on in 
this way for about a year. The next fall, seeing the 
Importance of having a Mechanical department 
started on a better basis, as part of the educa- 
tional system required by the organic act, the Board 
was asked for an appropriation to put up a small 
building for a shop, with the proposition that if they 
would do so he w«uld put in his tools and give them 
their use for a year. The proposition was accepted 
and a frame building 20x40 was built near the board- 
ing house. The fall of 1812 one end of this was used 
as a blacksmith shop, the other for a carpenter and 
wagon shop. A few tools belonging to the farm de- 
partment were turned over to the Mechanical de- 
partment which added a little to the stock on hand. 
With these some attempt was made to give students 
instruction In the use of tools, and they were also 
employed, as occasion required, to do work for the 
other departments, for which they were paid by the 
hour j but the limited number of tools, and the 
want of room, made it impossible for much to be 
accomplished. At the commencement of the fall 
term of 1874, the present policy of teaching the sev- 
eral trades was adopted, and, for the first time, rec- 
itations in the shops were recognized and required 
as a part of the College course for mechanics. A 
building on the upper farm, that had formerly been 
used as a barn, 18x36, was fitted up with eleven 
benches for a Carpenter, Cabinet, and Paint shop ; 
twenty-five sets of carpenter tools were purchased 
besides a few others for general use. The Bets were 
put up in cases and numbered and arranged so that 
each member of the class should have his own tools 
to work with. A regular system of instruction and 
drill in their use was begun of an hour each day. 
This practice was had in the afternoon. It was 
found that this plan Interfered so much with those 
who could obtain work for pay In the afternoons, 
that the next year the classes recited in the shops at 
such hours in the morning as they were free from a 
literary recitation ; consequently every hour in the 
morning (and in some cases those of the afternoon) 
has been occupied in the shop. During the past 
year valuable additions have been made to the 
equipment by the purchase of a lathe, a mortising 
machine, and a scroll saw, and by the manufacture 
of a heavier lathe and two scroll saws.— [Capt. Todd. 



The Alpha Beta literary society held its last meet- 
ing for the collegiate year yesterday afternoon. It 
is the pioneer in the matter of admitting ladies to 
the membership and privileges of the society. The 
marked improvement made by the members since 
the change attests the wisdom of the course. If any 
stronger endorsement of the "new departure" were 
desired, it is furnished by the fact that members of 
other societies who once hooted at the innovation 
have since organized a new society in which ladies 
are admitted. * 



Answers to Correspondents. 



L. D. B , Douglas county ;— The bird sent by 

mail is the Esquimaux Curlew, Numenius borealis, 
Latham. It is only a temporary visitor in Kansas 
in the spring and autumn. There is no law pre- 
venting idle boys from shooting it. 

j # s. J .Howard county:— The animal is the 

Phrynosoma cornuta ol Gray, a member of the 
lizard family, although called the Horned Toad in 
Kansas and Texas. It arrived safely, is quite lively, 
and apparently none the worse for its experience in 
the U. S. mail bags. 

p. «W. P " would like tty enow whether the 

European Larch will succeed in Kansas." They 
will fail probably ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred. If F. W. P. had read the Industrialist from 
the beginning, it is possible he could have saved his 
little investment in Larch trees this year. 



s. m:. fox, 
TDOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealor in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelopes, Gold Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-7.) 



[Continued from first page.] 
We have every reason to be encouraged 
with reference to the future. The first 
requisite to successful fruit culture is good 
trees, and we know that there is no place 
where treeB grow more vigorously and beau- 
tifully than in Kansas. We shall never 
find better trees than can be grown on our 
soil. This is true both of young nursery 
Rtock and of our oldest orchard trees where 
they have received reasonable care. As far 
as the apple is concerned, with a judicious 
selection of varieties there can be no reason- 
able fear of failure. In due time the har- 
vest will come and the reward will be sure 
and abundant. 



TWO FACTS. 

But we ought to remember two facts : 

(1.) That no success in fruit culture can 
be attained without patient and constant 
care. 

(2.) That several years must pass before 
we can anticipate any remunerative returns. 

Many seem to imagine that all they have 
to do is to plant a few treeB and leave them 
to the contingencies of neglect, then hoping 
for profitable returns. Now we know that 
this cannot be. The earth has yielded since 
the days of our first parents very few good- 
apples without care.. There are enemies on 
every side, and it is well that it ^ is so, for 
otherwise the sluggard and the diligent man 
would sit down to the Bame abundant board. 
If fruit would grow without care it would 
bring a very inadequate reward to the culti- 
vator. 

But the second fact named, that sev- 
eral years must pass before we can expect 
returns, has a very important bearing upon 
the great interest of Horticulture. We fre- 
quently wait five, seven, and sometimes ten 
years, for the first return. With the ordi- 
nary farm crop each year brings its return, 
and if we have selected a poor variety we 
find it-out at the end of the first season, and 
next year we can correct the mistakes of 
this year. But in fruit culture it is far dif- 
ferent. Here our field is planted once for a 
life-time. Mistakes swell fearfully in mag- 
nitude when we come to deal with trees 
which are to bring forth bountiful crops of 
fruit, or to cumber the ground long years 
after we are gone to the other world. There 
can be no question but that much of the suc- 
cess of fruit culture will depend upon the 
intelligence in the selection of varieties. It 
is certain, also, that we know as a people 
very little of what ought to be known on this 
point. Fortunately we have had a few very 
enthusiastic experimenters in this direction. 
From the force of circumstances we have all 
to a certain degree been experimenting. 
The work so far accomplished is exceedingly 
valuable to the State. But we can hardly 
estimate the 

ACTUAL COST OF SUCH EXPERIMENTS. 

Let us illustrate by two or three actual 
cases. Mr. Grubb haB planted fourteen 
hundred apple trees, consisting of eighty 
varieties. He tells us that there are scarcely 
ten varieties that are worth planting. His 
ground is cumbered with a very large per- 
centage of trees which can be of no value. 



to be the moat profitable he would have 
realized $10,000 last year. Now Mr. Tanner 
has done a valuable work for his part of the 
State, but we can readily see that it has been 
done at a fearful cost already, and at a cost 
which to a large degree must go on for 
many years to come. 

Another gentleman reports last year an 
income of $200 from his orchard but if he 
could select his trees with his present knowl- 
edge he would more than treble his income. 

There can be then "really nothing more 
essential to success than the intelligent selec- 
tion of varieties. No after care will atone 
for mistakes here. With this careful atten- 
tion to the selection of varieties^ and that 
ceaseless vigilance which is required, there 
can be no doubt as to the ultimate success 
of fruit culture here. 



GJ-EO. "W. MARTIN, 
Manufacturer of 

blank: books, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 



The Nursery. 
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„ntage _ 
- They have been a source of expense, 



no profit. As far as he is concerned the only 
return which he gets is this, viz: the knowl- 
edge that so many hundreds of his trees are 
practically valueless. 

Again, Mr. Wm. Tanner has five thousand 
trees, consisting of a hundred varieties. In 
1874 these trees gave him a return of $3,200. 
He is reported as having said that if he had 
planted only those trees which he now knows 



Agricultural College. 

Thursday forenoon was spent in driving 
about the city and visiting the Agricultural 
College. The drive to the College Farm is 
a beautiful one, and all who went there behind 
the fast nags of Manhattan, in the bracing air 
of Thursday morning, were loud in their 
praises of the city and surrounding country. 
Most of those who visited the college took 
much interest in its workings, and were active 
in gathering information about the plans of 
instruction pursued at the institution. Every 
facility was shown to visitors by the Presi- 
dent and faculty. After going through the 
college building proper, the editors visited 
the mechanical department, the printing 
office, the telegraph department, and the barn. 
Throughout the whole institution there 
seems to reign the spirit of practical men 
who are doing practical work for the indus- 
trial classes. There is evidence that the 
Agricultural College is directed with sound 
common sense, and that the faculty are 
endeavoring to give to students such educa- 
tion as will fit them for obtaining a livelihood 
in the ordinary avocations of life. But the 
officers are very much hampered by their 
narrow accommodations. The buildings are 
entirely too small for the needs of the insti- 
tution. Every department is crowded to the 
utmost, and it has been found necessary to 
add still further room for the mechanical 
department, so a portion of the $11,000 barn 
will be fitted up for workshops. It is to be 
regretted that the legislature has been so nig- 
gardly in appropriations for the Agricultural 
College. Of all the State Institutions it has 
been the most stingily dealt with, and we 
think it is high time that this policy should 
be abandoned, and that industrial education 
should receive the encouragement which its 
importance demands. The old tumble-down 
building that has so long disgraced the State 
should be replaced by a respectable structure, 
so that we need not be ashamed to compare 
it with that of other States. We were placed 
under many obligations to the President and 
faculty of the college— and to Prof. Whitman 
in particular— for favors shown to us during 
our short visit.— Girard Press. 

M. Baillon, a French physiologist, has 
recently been experimenting on the subject 
of " Leaves Absorbing Water," and shows 
md that the leaves are capable of and do absorb 
water. He sowed peas in a box so con- 
structed that the plants could be immersed 
in water, while the roots and soil in which 
they grew remained dry. The peas kept 
alive two months without giving the roots 
any water whatever— the soil remaining 
quite dry. Under such circumstances, all 
the moisture they obtained must have been 
absorbed by the leaves.— Champion. 



ery few shrubs or plants escaped the attacks of 
, the locusts last year. The ruin Is so general 

that there are only a few articles which we can oiler 

for Spring planting. We offer 

Apple Trees at $6.00 per hundred. 

A few JLelb Cherry at 50 cents each. 

Austrian Pine, Mountain Pine, and 
Pitch Pine, SO to 75 cents each. 

A few JLarge Red Cedars. 

Allan tus, 2 years, 02.00 per hundred. 

Ash Green, 2 years, &1.0O per hundred. 
Large shade trees for streets,— Elm, Maple, 

Box Elder. Ash, (both green and white,)— at 25 

cents each. Address, E. GtA-I-iEj. 

KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THE 

Farm, Orchard., Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free I 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 
THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for 81,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

^®> These prices will place this stock within the 
roach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Ad rC38 ' I . >M#SIIELTO B r>Su p»t Farm. 



Out This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOE THE 

Industrialist ! 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 1863, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
section would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms ottered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terras of Purchase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may bo paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
V JL. H. EIJJOTT, 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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Forage Plants In Kansas. No. IV.. 

BY PKOP. E. M. SHELTON. 



m ADVERTISING RATES. 

CASH DOWN! 

One cent per word for each insertion, Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



The Industrialist. 

The Industrialist is issued, in part, to afford the 
members of the printing classes ot the Agricultural 
College regular drill In the work of printing and pub- 
lishing a weekly newspaper ; in part, to epitomize 
current events for the benefit of its student readers ; 
in part to photograph the work of the several depart- 
ments of the Agricultural College, for the Informa- 
tion of its patrons and the people ; in part, to discuss 
the educational system and methods of Kansas from 
the stand-point of the rights and necessities of the 
industrial classes; and, in part, to contribute such 
practical facts of science as may increase the profits 
or pleasure of the fanners, mechanics, and business 
men and women of Kansas. In other words, it pro- 
poses to say and do those things which may prop- 
erly and naturally be said or done by persons en- 
uasred in the daily routine of an Institution created 
By the Nation, and guided by the State " to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in their several pursuits." ^^^ 



RED CLOVER. 

Any discussion of forage plants that 
excluded the subject of this article, even if 
the clover plant is of doubtful value to our 
own State, would certainly be very imper- 
fect. Red clover is pre-eminently the crop 
of the good farmer, for, besides furnishing 
cattle food in abundance and of excellent 
quality, it furnishes manure. Indeed of all 
the means within the reach of the general 
farmer, the root of the clover plant is the 
cheapest for maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of his farm. * 

The action of the long and powerful tap 
root of the clover plant is not only mechan- 
ical but chemical ; these long roots, besides 
loosening the soil and subsoil, absorb and 
bring to the surface the plant food that oth- 
erwise would be unavailable to the more 
shallow rooted cereals. 

Moreover, clover hay has a manurial value 
that is unequaled by any other hay. This 
value of clover hay will be best shown by a 
comparison of the common cattle foods as 
seen in the following table by Mr. J. B. 
Lawes, of England. The prices opposite the 
different articles are the values of -manure 
from one ton of feed : 



New England it is commonly sowed upon 
the wheat-fields during Martfl and April. 
It may also be sowed to sk*<1 advantage 
with barley or oats, and if the harrow be 
allowed to pass over the ground once after 
seeding it is a decided advantage. Eighty 
quarts is the usual amount sowed per acre. 

In' concluding this article, the writer 
desires to call attention to the following 
partial list of forage plants, now the subject 
of experiment on the college farm. 

The botanical names have been omitted, 
as it is believed the plants will be more easily 
recognized by the general reader through 
their common names : 



GRASSES. 



Creeping bent, 

Italian ryo, 

Sweet-scented vernal, 

Wood meadow, 

Orchard, 

Rough stalked meadow, 

Meadow soft, 

Finger spiked wood, 

Taller meadow, 

Blue, 

Rhode Island bent, 

Italian Clover, 
Red Clover, 
White " 
Alsike " 
Alfalfa " 



Indian corn, 
Wheat, 
Barley, 
Oats, 



$0 G5 
7 08 

6 32 

7 70 



Clover Hay, 

Meadow, Hay, 
| Wheat Straw, 
Oat Straw, 



9 01 

G 43 
2 68 
2 90 



We will Leave Kansas. 

Patrick : " Good morning, Mr. Jones. 
Can you give me a job? I would like to 
dig you a well." 



Tall smooth panic, 
Sehroeder's brome, 
Large brome, 
Velvet, 

Sheep's Fescue, 
Hard Fescue, 
Darnel Spiked Fescue, 
Meadow Fescue, 
Purple Fescue, 
Crested Dog's Tail, 
German Millet. 

Yellow Lupine, 

White " 

Blue 

Sanfoire or Espercetto. 



Colorado Potato-bug. 

BY rROP. J. S. WHITMAN. 




Jones: "A well, Patrick! The old 
woman has gone this minit after water from 
the creek. That is good enough." 

Patrick : " And sure, Mr. Jones, it would 
be very convanient to have a well." 

Jones : " I know, I know, Patrick, but we 
are going to leave the country. The old 
woman and I can't make a living here." 

Patrick : " But we will be sorry to spare 
you Mr. Jones. (Aside.) The likes of ye 
will lave yer country for yer country's good." 
—[Prof. Gale. 



It will be readily seen that this table, refer- 
ring as it doesMo English prices, will be use- 
ful to us only so far as relative values are 
concerned. 

The red clover ranks high for pasturing ; 
although inferior for early and late feed to 
blue grass, for hay it not only yields largely, 
often two aj|d one-half tons, but when 
properly cured the quality is excellent, and 
it is recommended particularly for sheep 
and cattle. For horses, timothy is usually 
preferred, as the dust which so often accom- 
panies clover hay tends to aggravate laryn- 
geal and bronchial weaknesses. But whatever 
may be the value of clover for pasture hay, 
its chief value will be its worth as a fertilizer 
of the soil. For this reason it has not 
unaptly been called the "sheet anchor of 
American farming." Whether red clover 
will have the same value for Kansas that it 
has for the eastern States is at best an open 
question. In this as in so many agricult- 
ural questions, we are greatly in need of 
carefully conducted experiments. It is cer- 
tain that a plant which, like the red clover, 
has had such a wonderful influence upon 
improved methods of farming everywhere, 
is well worthy a persistent trial from our 
farmers. Upon the college farm seven 
acres were seeded to this plant three years 
ago. Last year fully one ton per acre was 
cut from this land. At the present time, 
notwithstanding drouth and grasshoppers, 
one-half of this piece promises a fair crop, 
and over the entire piece a thick crop ol 
young plants is growing from the seed. 

In this latitude the clover plant will suc- 
ceed best when seeded in the spring. In 



These beetles are making their appear- 
ance and, notwithstanding their eighteen or 
twenty insect enemies, may become trouble- 
some in some parts of the State. Of the 
numerous preventives and cures recommend- 
ed, hand-picking, sun-burning, and Paris- 
green, seem to be the simplest and most effect- 
ive. I am assured by good authority that 
picking the insects and removing the eggs 
when the vines are five or six inches in 
height, and again in ten or fifteen days 
afterwards, is all the attention they require 
in an ordinary season. Sun-burning is per- 
formed in the middle of a clear hot day, by 
taking a short-handled broom and striking 
the vines with a quick lateral motion first 
on one Bide and then on the other, which 
will scatter the beetles and their larvaa 
between the rows where they soon perish 
from the heat of the sun and earth. But the 
best remedy for leaf-eating insects, safer as 
human agency is concerned, is the application 
of Paris-green, arsenite of copper, to the 
moist foliage of the plants. The potato- 
bug, blister-beetles, and striped cucumber 
beetles suffer equal ly from its affects. Before 
using the Paris-green mix it with from five 
to ten times its bulk of flour and apply it to 
the plants with a sifter or gauze bag attached 
to a handle three or four feet in length; this 
must be done while the plants are wet with 
rain or dew. The handling of this poison 
must never be entrusted to children. 

I see no good reason why the white 
arsenic of commerce, which is much cheaper, 
could not be substituted for the PariB-green. 
Will some lover of the melon, cucumber or 
squash try it on the stupid beetle and 
report. 
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The Industrialist has been so kindly 
received and effectively supported that it 
will he published during vacation, so that 
subscribers wij||ffeceive fifty-two instead of 
forty numbe'ra\fcr seventy-five cents. The 
"Staff" w*1>'^RjJ»ish articles on current 
topics as heretofore. 



Adulterations of Milk. 

Milk ifr'a fluid which is popularly sup- 
posed to be obtained from the cow. Un- 
doubtedly this is the primal source of the 
lacteal fluid, but it not unfrequently happens 
that the iron tail of the pump is an impor- 
tant addition to the milkman's dairy. 

In all of our large cities it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain a perfectly pure article of milk. 
One of the commonest ways of adulterating 
milk is to mix in it chalk and water; but 
this fraud is so readily detected that other 
methods are resorted to. 

In the vicinity of large cities inspectors 
are appointed, whose business it is to exam- 
ine every specimen of suspected milk. The 
law standard is that milk must contain at 
least 12.5 per cent, of solid matter by weight, 
of which 7.5 per cent, is curd. The latter 
is estimated as follows: Acetic acid is added 
to the milk until it curdles. The curd is 
then separated and dried at 212° F., until 
all the water is evaporated, and carefully 
weighed. A variation in the amount of sol- 
ids and curds is allowed : one per cent, for 
the former, and one-half per cent, for the lat- 
ter. Thus if the amount of solid matter doe s 
not fall below 11.6 per cent., or of the curd 
below 7 per cent., in a specimen of suspected 
adulteration of milk, the prosecution is 

dropped. 

Something may be told of the purity of 
milk by its specific gravity, which must be 
at least as high as 1.030. If the milk deal- 
ers remove the cream the specific gravity 
will be much higher than this. But by con- 
stant practice the milkmen understand this 
fact, and so after removing the cream they 
reduce it by adding water, and if it does not 
look as " blue as a whetstone " it passes for 
pure milk. After putting in the water, if 
it looks too blue they give it the proper yel- 
low tinge by adding a strong solution of 
caramel, burnt sugar. 

Another common way of tampering with 
milk, is to let the night's milk stand until 
morning, and after carefully removing the 
yellow scum from the surface mix it with 
morning's milk. Of course the milk dealer 
U the cainer by the amount of cream re- 
moved This method of adulteration is very 
difficult to detect.-[Prof. R. K. Kedz.e. 



Wind-Breaks. 

Mr. Grubb, of Brown county, one of the 
most successful and largest fruit growers in 
the State has believed in the wind-break 
theory to such an extent as to grow one on 
three sides, north, west and south, of an or- 
chard of 200 trees. It is composed of co -ton- 
wood trees, a dozen rows deep, and now 40 
feet high. Since he commenced the plant- 
ing of his trees for the wind-break he has 
extended his orchard outside of the enclosure 
to the extent of 1,400 more fruit trees. He 
informs us that the trees within the enclosure 
are all dead, while those outside are unin- 
jured. This holds true for three or four 
rows of trees north of and outside of the en- 
closure. The cottonwoods, being high, do 
not allow the wind from the south to strike 
the first four rows of forest trees on the north, 
and they are all dead, while the trees fur- 
ther from the cottonwoods and so situated 
as to allow the wind to have free scope, are 
all alive. Mr. Grubb accounts for this by 
saying that the air in the, enclosure is con- 
fined and like an oven and this is what kill- 
ed his trees. He says that it is not only 
true with him but with every fruit-grower 
in that part of the State. Where there was 
a wind-break the trees are dead, and on the 
contrary where the trees had no protection 
but are so situated as to allow the wind to 
have a clean sweep, the trees are alive. 
Will Prof. Gale arise and explain.— Com- 
monwealth. 

Yes. Just what must be expected if the 
theory presented in the second number of 
the Industrialist be correct. It was then 
said: "A judicious system of protection 
would be attended with the most beneficent 
results while under certain other conditions 
it might be attended with disaster." The I 
latter will be the case under certain circum- 1 
stances just as surely as the sunshines and 
the wind blows. No doubt trees are often 
killed by too much protection ;*so are infants 
smothered in the wrappings which loving 
mothers have put around them. Then must 
we throw away all wrappings? We have 
seen many trees killed in the way Mr. Grubb's 
trees evidently were. There is Nothing per- 
haps that we should guard against more 
than this over-crowding of shelter. We 
are unable to gather from the above, and 
a very excellent letter just received from 
our esteemed friend Grubb, all the data 
which is needed in order to speak intelli- 
gently of this case; but from facts obtained 
in other localities it is well to guard the 
following points : 

(1 ) A wide space should always be left 
between the shelter belt and the orchard. 
It should be remembered that the above 
shelter, forty feet high, would make itself 
felt not over three or four rows of trees 
merely but for near thirty rods on level 
ground. * 

(2 ) It should be remembered that the 
orchard properly planted is no inconsidera- 
ble protection to itself; and that the same 
resufts follow from that protection as from 
other wind-breaks, as has been repeatedly 
shown. 

(3 ) And while a certain amount of pro- 
tection is necessary we need to guard 
against too dense shelter for fruit trees.— 
[Prof. Gale. 



Examination Questions. 

The following are some of the questions 
submitted to the respective classes at the 
term examination. The others will appear 
hereafter. Those who could not attend 
the examinations can by reading these 
obtain a clearer idea of the ground covered 
by the several departments : 

MECHANICS. 

1. Given, two rafters abutting in notches 
of a tic-beam ; it is required to find the pres- 
sure or thrust on the rafters, and the direc- 
tion and intensity on the joints at the tie- 
beam? 1 Suppose the rafters to abut against 
the wall, the other conditions remaining the 
same ; required the least thickness that must 
be given to it, to prevent it from being over- 
turned. 

2. There is a track two and one-half miles 
in length, whose inclination is 1 in 35. 
What velocity will a car attain in running 
the length of the road by its own weight, 
hurtful resistances being neglected. 

3. What must be the elevation of the outer 
rail of a track, the radius being 3,960 feet, 
the distance between the rails five feet, and 
the velocity of the car thirty miles per hour, 
that there may be no lateral thrust? 

4. What must be the thickness of a rect- 
angular dam of granite, that it may neither 
rotate about its outer edge, nor slide along 
its base ; the weight of a cubic foot of granite 
being 160 pounds, and the co-efficient of fric- 
tion between it and the soil being six-tenths ? 

5. The cross section of a lifting and forc- 
ing pump is six square feet, the play of the 
piston three feet, and the height of the spout 
above reservoir, fifty feet ; what must be the 
effective horse-power of an engine to impart 
thirty double strokes per minute, hurtful 
resistances being neglected? 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 

1. State the three kinds of equilibrium 
and give examples of each. 

2. Define and give laws of oscillation of 

the pendulum. 

3. What is specific gravity? Give three 
methods of determining the specific gravity 

of solids. 

4 What is the velocity of sound in air, the 
temperature being 32° ? How determined ? 

5. Give methods of constructing the mer- 
curial thermometer. 

6. Change 50° centigrade to its equivalent 
on Fahrenheit's scale. 

7. Give boiling point of water at sea level. 
State some causes that modify the boiling 
point of liquids. 

8. What is the velocity of light ? 

9. Give the seven colors of the spectrum 
in their order. How may these colors be 
recomposed ? 

10. Describe the Newtonian telescope. 

GEOMETRY. 

1. Write two theorems relating to parallel 
[Continued on third page.] 
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[Continued from second page.] 

lines. Demonstrate one. 

2. Demonstrate " a radius which is per* 
pendicular to a chord, etc." Give all the 
corollaries. 

3. Write three theorems relating to the 
measurement of angles. Demonstrate one. 

4. Give conditions of equality of angles. 

5. Give conditions of equality of triangles. 

6. Conditions of similarity of polygons. 

7. Demonstrate the Pythagorean proposi- 
tion. 

8. What determines position of a plane? 

9. What are similar solids ? • 
10. What relation do two similar surfaces 

sustain to each other ? Similar solids? 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING, CLASS *A.' 

1. Write a promissory note ; also a re- 
ceipt. 

2. State the chief difference between sin- 
gle and double-entry book-keeping. 

3. Describe the use of the books used in 
double-entry, and state when cash, mer 
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chandise, bills payable, bills receivable, and 
personal accounts should be debited and 
credited. . 

4. How do you find the present worth and 
true discount of a debt due at a future time 
without interest ? 

5. What shall be the face of a note at 
bank, due in sixty days, interest eighteen 
per cent., which shall give a proceed of 
$2,500? , „ nn 

6. What shall be the face of a draft 90 
days after sight, interest fifteen per cent., 
exchange three-fourths per cent, premium, 
which can be purchased for $1,650. 

7. Find the cube root of 60,236,288. 

8. State the principle of the square on the 
sides and hypothenuse of a right angle tri- 
angle, and tell how to find any of the sides, 
the other two being given. 

9. I wish to dig a cylindrical cistern to 
contain eighty barrels. Its diameter is 
seven and one-half feet. What shall be its 
depth ? 

10. Discuss the topic of Proportion. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 
1 Write twenty minutes upon one of the follow- 
ing topics: "1876;" "Fruit raising in Kansas;" 
" The Farmer's Life ; " " Good Manners." 

2. Correct the following sentences and give the 
reason for tho correction: "Him that is studious 
will improve." " The judge which pronounced the 
sentence was an upright man." ''Every student 
reported themselves present on that day." Who 
did you see yesterday ? " 

3. Classify sentences by means of a chart. 

4. Write a sentence which is both compound and 
complex. 

5. Write a chart of the elements of sentences. 

0. Mention the places in which commas are used. 

7 Analyze the following : Rays which fall per- 
pendicularly upon the surface of the earth aro 
called vertical. 

U. S. HISTORY. 

1 Date the period of discovery and name the per- 
sons who made tho discoveries during that period . 

2. Mention several unsuccessful attempts to plant 
colonies in the new world. 

3 Date tho period of the permanent settlement 
of the thirteen colonies, and state the prominent 
facta in regard to the settlement of Massachusetts. 

4. State the cause of the Revolutionary war. Be- 
tween what dates did it occur? Name eight prom- 
inent generals who served the country under Gen . 

5?Name 0I the Presidents of the United States in 
order, with their terms of office. 

G. Give an account of Gen. Taylor's expedition in 
the Mexican war. .„_._. . 

7. State thecauso of the war of the Rebellion, and 
naino the prominent engagements led by General 

8* State the qualifications, manner of election, 
term of office, and the way in which vacancies are 
filled, ofa United States Senator. 

9. Give the steps in full of the election of the 
President and Vice-President. 

10. Through what steps must a bill pass to become 
a law ? 



The rush of Commencement has delayed this 
number, and changing quarters may delay tho next. 
All the students will join in our sympathies with 
Geo. H. Failyer and sisters in their sorrow occasion- 
ed by the sudden death of their sister Mrs. Belle C. 
Miller. The sad news came Friday. 

Senator Harvey, one of the earliest and staunch- 
est friends of this Institution, showed his unabated 
interest by. attending Commencement. It was a 
pleasure to meet him looking so well, and judging 
from the quickness with which his laughter popped 
out at Prentis' sallies we fancy he enjoyed himself 
more than during the Louisiana discussion * 

The Manhattan band discoursed fine music splen- 
didly, and everybody concurs in this action of the 
Regents : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Regents 
be and are hereby tendered to the Manhattan Cornet 
Band for the music furnished by them at the Com- 
mencement exercises of the Kansas State Agricult- 
ural College on the evening of tho 26th Inst. 

And here is what the Board said about the annual 
Address: 

Resolved, That the thanfcB of the Board of Regents 
are due and are hereby tendered to Noble L. Pren- 
tis for his able, eloquent and appropriate address 
delivered before the Kansas State Agricultural 
Collego at the Commencement, May 26th, 1875, and 
that a copy of the s>ame be requested for publication. 
Resolved, That the president be instructed to 
nublish two thousand copies of the address delivered 
by Noble L. Prentis before the College, in pamphlet 
form. 

Besides giving a merited recognition of faithful 
services, and expressing the feeling of the Regents, 
each of Prof. Lee's colleagues and pupils would 
gladly join in the following by the Board: 

Resolved, That in parting with Prof. J. H. Lee as 
a member of the Faculty of this Institution, we de- 
sire to express our hearty appreciation of his fidelity, 
ability and efficiency in the discharge of the several 
duties which have been Imposed upon him during 
the past nine years of his connection with the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, and to assure him of 
our official and personal interest in his future 
welfare and happiness. 

Upon the fourth page, will be found a list of all 
the students attending during the collegiate year, 
143 in number. They came from 39 different coun- 
ties or States as follows: 

COUNTIES, 

Allen 2 

Atchison j» 

Brown 2 

Butler 3 

Chase 1 

Cherokee 3 

Clay •• 6 

Coffey 1 

Davis 5 

Dickinson | 

Franklin » 

Greenwood 1 

Howard 1 

Jackson <j 

Jefferson o 

Linn ■? 

* Of these nine were from Manhattan 

STATES. 



Labette 3 

Marlon 1 

Marshall 4 

Miami 1 

Mitchell -1 

Nemaha 3 

Osage 5 

Ottawa 1 

Pottawatomie 5 

Riley *60 

Saline 1 

Sedgwick 4 

Shawnee 1 

Wabaunsee 1 

Washington 2 

Woodson 2 



than heretofore, especially during Wednesday. 
They were partly written and partly oral, and 
were so arranged that visitors could spend an hour 
with each class. The professors and students have 
done hard and thorough work, and judging from 
the numberless expressions of those attending, they 
received well deserved credit. , 

Tuesday evening Was very pleasantly spent at the 
Industrial Entertalnmeht, presided over by Prof. 
Lee, which consisted of essays or orations by eight 
members of four of the Industrial departments. 
The class In Practical Agriculture was represented 
by J. S. Griffing, " Mixed husbandry," and W. W. 
Maltby, " A winter dairy for Kansas." The class in 
Practical Horticulture, by G. A. Wake, "Tho or- 
chard," and M. F. Leasure, "Pruning." The 
Mechanical department by E. M. Shinkle, " Indus- 
try," and W. Ulrlch, "The successful mechanic." 
The sensible Woman's department appeared in tho 
persons of Miss Ella Child, " Decorative art," and 
Miss Ella M. Gale, "Self-supporting work for 
woman." These subjects were so essentially differ- 
ent from those usually found In college exercises, 
and were so practically treated, that the large 
audience of practical people was agreeably disap- 
pointed by being entertained instead of bored. 
As the documents will appear In this paper no com- 
ments upon them need now be made. 

The graduating class delivered their orations on 
Wednesday evening, Mr. Reuben E. Lofinck dis- 
cussing "The creation of the world," and Miss Alice 
E. Stewart " Ultima thule." The degree of Bachelor 
of Science was conferred on the gentleman, and that 
of Bachelor of Arts on the lady, and the diplomas 
presented. This class, like that of last year, was 
graduated on the curriculum usually followed by 
literary colleges. Classes hereafter will be grad- 
uated upon the new curriculum. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
Wendell S. Williston. 

The treat of the week was the annual address 
before the College delivered by Noble L. Prentis, of 
Topeka, upon : The world a school. It was unique, 
and as different from the ordinary run of com- 
mencement addresses as is vigorous sense from owl- 
ish platitudes. In fact, Its novelty consisted in its 
straight out, solid, brilliant common sense. From 
the first clause of the first sentence to the close of 
the splendid peroration the largest audience we have 
seen in Manhattan was spell-bound. Our readers, 
and those of the Nationalist, will receive the ad- 
dress in full next week, hence no synopsis will now 
be attempted. No abler or more entertaining dis- 
cussion of education has come to our notice, nor one 
containing more and harder " hits," truer wit, poe- 
try and eloquence. It should be read by every body; 
and will have a decided effect In knocking the sham 
out of, and practical sense into, our educational sys- 
tem. 



Colorado 2 

Indiana J 

Indian Territory 1 

Minnesota * 



Missouri 

New Mexico. 
Virginia 



Commencement. 

The exercises of Commencement week began with 
the delivery of a sermon before the graduating class 
by the President, Sunday afternoon, 23d Inst., upon 
the subject: The gospel of Christ the power of God 
unto salvation, from the text, "lam not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God unto 
salvation," Romans 1 : 16. 

Tho same evening an able address was delivered 
before the Young Men's Christian Association by 
the Rev. R. Wake, pastor of the Methodist church 
of Manhattan, upon the subject: The educated man. 
The theme was finely handled and effectively pre- 
sented. 

The term examinations began Monday morning 
and continued through Wednesday, from 8 a. m. to 
4 p. m. each day, and were more largely attended 



Students' Column. 



Since the students left, these buildings and grounds 
constantly remind one of that loneliest of all 
lonelv things— a fine steamboat laid up for the season 
in charge of a solitary watchman and rats. One 
reason for publishing this paper during vacation 
is to keep the students posted in the progress of the 
new buildings, etc, ancf especially to enable them to 
talk to eacfi other. Wrife us, each of you, where 
you are ; what you are doing ; how you like it, as far 
U you have got; the condition of crops, weeds and 
bugs ; and anything else that you would like to have 
others say about themselves or their localities. 
Keep the ■ Students' Column » full, and begin now I 

The Websters had a rousing meeting hist Satur- 
day evening. They debated the question, "Are 
State Institutions of learning preferable to Sect- 
arian ? " This being the last meeting, the members 
seemed determined to have all the fun there was In 
it They sounded their president as to his knowl- 
edge of parliamentary usages, by taking every 
possible advantage of each other. And we are led 
to say intho language of Blot concerning his long 
neak ng tube, that the only way to avoid learn n g 
Xrliamentary rules is not to be a Webster. By the 
exortton "of The members, and especially the fiber- 
afity of the faculty, they have added several books to 
tnefr library this year. They have now nearly one 
hundred volumes of good and useful books. 
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s» uricnts Enrolled Since Jan. 7, 1875. 



NAME. 

Beamer, David A 
lieckwith, Anson 
Bell, Franklin P 
Benedict, Flora 
Browning, Alice 
Browning, Emma E 
Burnham, Win P 
Burroughs, Frank C 
Burroughs, Arlettie 
Caldwel, Thomas J 
Campbell, Flora A 
Campbell, Florence A 
Cannon, Wm R 
Chamberlin, Willis P 
Child, Ella 8 
Coney, Winnie 
Copley, John T 
Grouse, Clay C 
Davidson, George K 
Dow, Charles A 
Failyer, George H 
Failycr, Mariam 
Failyer, Miriam 
Flack, John B 
Fraunberg, Wm S 
Fuller, Lewis F 
Gale, Ella M 
Gale, George A 
Godfrey, Albert N 
Gregory, Wesley 
Grover, Mortimer C 
Griffing, John S 
Harper, Josephine C 
Harris, Charles S 
Hiddleson, Frank W 
Himes, Phoebe 
Hixon, Columbus 
Ilixon, Samuel 
Houston, Charles S 
Houston, Lawrence N 
Houston, U Grant 
Howard, Jasper 
Hoyt, Fred O 
Hubbell, Frank P 
Humphrey, Louis E 
Huston, Charles 
Ingraham, Florence 
Jaquith, Walter W 
Jenkins, Wm II 
Johnston, May 
Johnston, Nellie 
Kimball, Carrie 
Kimble, Martha 
Kimble, Mary A 
Knipe, Win A 
Landon, Frank B 
La Tourrette, Jas F 
Leasure, Marion F 
Lolinck, Reuben E 
M;iils, Jennie E 
Mai thy, Wm 
Maynard, Henry S 
McKelvy, Robert 
McCormick, Henry II 
Meeker, Julian L 
.Merritt, Arthur II 
f Mi<lgley. Thomas 
Morris, Mary E 
Moses, George C 
O'Leftry, Alena 
Oursler, AlphonflO R 
Parish, Effie A 
Parish, Ella A 
Parsons, Mildred B 
Pechner, Lizzie 
Phillips, Anna 
Piatt, George L 



COUNTY. 

Jackson 

Washington 

Butler 

Pottawatomie 

Riley 
u 

New Mexico 
Riley 

Allen 
Jackson 
Riley 
Allen 
Riley 



Jefferson 
Labette 
Indian Tcr. 
Colley 
Cherokee 



Dickinson 
Labette 
Nemaha 
Riley 

Greenwood 
Osage 
Nemaha 
Riley 

a 

Franklin 

Mitchell 

Riley 

J aekson 
u 



Riley 



Brown 

Jackson 

Davis 
u 

Riley 
Davis 
Shawnee 

Clay 

ii 

Riley 



Pottawatomie 

Ft Lyon, Colorado 

Linn 

Riley 

Pottawatomie 

Saline 

Miami 

Washington 

Woodson 

Franklin 

Jefferson 

Ottawa 

Riley 

a 

Dickinson 
Jackson 

Riley 

ii 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Riley 



Piatt, Hattie M 
Pound, Byron II 
Pound, Isabella B 
Proctor, Belle A 
Proctor, John C 
Records, Francis A 
Reed, Almeda J 
Richmond, Corydon S 
Richmond, Gustavus A 
Richmond, Irving 
Riley, Lizzie 
Rogers, Julia F 
Rogers, Louis B 
Rushmore, Henry C 
Russell, Charles N 
Sawyer, Nellie 
Sherman, Marcus 
Shinkle, Ezra M 
Slmemaker, Simon C 
Sikes, Melva E 
Smith, Henry 
Smith, Mary B 
Stewart, Albert A 
Stewart, Alice E 
Stone, Wm S 
Streeter, Abbie J 
Strceter, Chas A • 

Todd, Irving 
Titsworth, Wilbur II 
Ulrich, Edwin II 
Ulrich, William 
Viets, Clayton L 
Wake, George A 
Weeks, Abbie C 
Whitman, Minerva E 
Whitney, Genevieve 
Wilkin, Frank H 
Williamson, Joseph E 
Williston, Carrie 
Winne, Ella M 
Young, Willoughby 
Bird, Nathaniel S 
Bill, Wilbur F 
Brous, Alfred H 
Clark, Myron E 
Carson, lienick 
Elliott, Clara 
Graves, Jas M 
Gregg, Horace P 
Howard, Walter C 
McLean, Harry A 
McCormick, Jas G 
McBride, Ralph W 
Noble, Alice E 
Noble, Ina C 
Quimby, Frank B 
Rcser, Isadora F 
Redcnbaugh, Lydia 
Russell, Coleman L 
Russell, Effie C 
Strceter, Alfred C 
Sater, Harvey D 
Shofe, Ella 
Troth, Jas T 
Thompson, Chas A 
Waring, Edwin F 
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s. Ml. FOX, 
BOOKSELLER I gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Flno Stationery, Pockct-Books, 

Envelopes, «©l«i P«ns, 

Blank Books, etc 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-7.) 



GEO. "W. MAETIN, 
Manufacturer of 

bl-ajnts: books, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlet*, and Books neatly bound. 



The DSTursery. 

Very few shrubs or plants escaped the attacks of 
the locusts last year. The ruin is so general 
that there are only a lew articles which wc can offer 
for Spring planting. We ofTer 
Apple Trees at #0.00 per hundred. 
A few Lclb Cherry at 50 cents eaeh. 
Austrian Pine, Mountain Pine, and 

Pitch Pine, SO to 75 cents each. 
A few Large Red Cedars. 
Ailantus, shears, #3.00 per hnndrcd. 
Ash Green,' 2 years, #1.00 per hundred. 

Large shade trees for streets,— Elm, Maple, 
Box Elder. Ash, (both green and white^at 25 
cents each. Address, EJ. Gr-A-LiJES. 



KA.3STS-A-S- STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

roil TIIK 
Farm, Orchard, Shop and. Store. 



Tuition Absolutely Free! 



The next Term begins Thursday, August 2G, 187/1 



THE 

COLLEGE 



FARM 



Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, Lancashire, 

Jersey, Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three line yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister G3G3, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, «200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glcnco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, $100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

i)®- Those prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, _ 

E. M. shei,ton, Sup't Farm. 



Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOR THE 

Industrial is t 1 
COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 18G3, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that " Eaeh quarter 
section would make a good farm." Py reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms oll'ered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terms of Purchase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance In seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
1 I.. K. ELLIOTT, 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil lino of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



Tlie World a School. 



[An Address delivered before the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, at Manhattan, May 2Cth, 1875, 
by Noble L. Preutis.] 

In a State which had elections before it 
had legal voters ; railroads before it had 
freight and passengers for them ; and news- 
• papers before it had printing offices ; a State 
which one of its gifted and honored sons 
described in a magazine which rose, fell and 
faded because it was published before it had 
readers, as the " hottest, coldest, driest, wet- 
test, thickest, thinnest country in the world ;" 
there can be nothing surprising or worthy 
of apology in the fact that, on an occasion 
like this, an individual should be selected 
to speak to classical scholars, who does not 
himself know one Greek letter from another ; 
and who, so far from knowing anything of 
the Latin particles, does not know a particle 
of Latin ; that one should be chosen to ad- 
dress, with an implied obligation to instruct, 
gentlemen who are proficient in the me- 
chanic arts, yet who himself could not con- 
struct a symmetrical toothpick, even with 
the plans and specifications before him; or 
that there should be delegated as the " guide, 
philosopher and friend" of teachers and 
students of the science of Agriculture one 
who, should there arise in future times a 
contest like that which raged over the author- 
ship of the "Letter* of Junius," might be 
put forward as the probable writer of that 
singular compendium of ignorance, " What 
I know about Farming," instead of the late 
Horace Greeley. 

While thus disclaiming any necessity for 
an apology, your orator will not, however, 
avail himself of ten thousand time-honored 
precedents, and, after first announcing that 
lie is "entirely unprepared to make a 
speech," proceed to demonstrate the truth of 
that preliminary remark to the absolute con- 
viction of everybody ; but, avoiding educa- 
tional bays and inlets which he has never 
navigated, will head out to the sea which 
no man owns ; which has no macadamized 
roads or beaten paths ; over which the man 
who sails, though it be for the thousandth 
time, still sails a discoverer — a ten thou- 



sandth edition of Christopher Columbus; 
and, instead of speaking of this man's books, 
and of that professor's school, he will speak 
of a book which no man wrote, and which 
is not yet completed; he will discourse of 
a University for which men's schools and 
colleges and universities are, at the very 
best, a slight preparation; and these 
thoughts and suggestions will be brought 
together under the general title of "The 
World a School." 

Possibly some may enquire by what pro- 
cess a speaker, confessedly ignorant of many 
valuable things found in books; and de- 
prived by chance, circumstances, and, in 
early life, want of inclination to acquire 
what is commonly called an education; has 
obtained the knowledge which he proposes 
to impart; from what store-house, they may 
ask, does he propose to draw his facts and 
inferences? The reply is, that this qualifi- 
cation and these facts and applications are 
obtained through what is itself an educa- 
tional process, although it is never mention- 
ed in the educational journals, or discussed 
at the teacher's institutes, or supervised by 
that oppressive mystery, the Bureau of 
Education at Washington ; and this sort of 
education is called in America and by 
Americans "Knocking About." 

The course varies with every scholar, and 
occupies various periods of time. • With 
most Americans it lasts from early manhood, 
sometimes from early boyhood, to the end of 
life. It is the fate of very few to graduate 
early; to find some sailor's snug harbor 
where they may ponder over what they have 
learned, and be knocked about no more. 
The students of Knock About University 
cannot locate on the map the seat of that 
institution ; it has no special post-office ad- 
dress. Like love, it is found in the camp, 
the court, the field and the grove. The 
student resides at no particular boarding 
house; and, as I have said before, the course 
varies with each student, though the course 
is by no means optional, since the student 
frequently pursues branches which he does 
not fancy ; and, indeed, instances are of re- 
cord where the course has suddenly ended 
at the branch of a tree. In the course of 
his studies the student may be transported 
from the banks of the Ohio to those of the 
Sacramento, and thence to the James. He 
may be transferred from the society of stu- 
dents of the Septuagint to that of professors 
of the seven-shooter. He may become in 
turn, or be all at once, a preacher, a news- 
paper correspondent, and a soldier. He 
may be at the same time a member of a 
presbytery and of a general's staff, and per- 
form at once, and in different ways, the func- 
tions of an ambassador of Heaven and of 
the Sanitary Commission. To-day he may 
be learning to set type, and to-morrow 
building a church ; to-day he may be fear- 
lessly denouncing sin and wickedness, and 
day after to-morrow fighting a narrow-gauge 
railroad. In none of these pursuits is he 
adhering to what I am informed is called a 
" curriculum ; " and, in the prosecution of 
these various labors he may not open a text- 
book for weeks together. And yet, he is all 



the time acquiring knowledge which mortal 
man never yet extracted from between the 
covers of any book ever written by_ man. 
In these years his hands are hardening for 
the work they have yet to do; his shoulders 
are widening for the burden they have yet 
to bear; his sinews are strengthening for the 
race he has yet to run ; his heart is enlarg- 
ing for those he has yet to embrace in its 
sympathies ; and his mind is acquiring that 
breadth and force, vigor and clearness which 
will at last be required in the instruction 
of — it may be you I young ladies and gentle- 
men. It is hardly necessary for me to say 
that the rough sketch I have just drawn is 
not intended as the outline of an autobiog- 
raphy. Far less useful and brilliant has 
been the career of your fellow-student of 
the evening. And vet it may be, that even 
in the experience of years spent in the en- 
forced wandering of a common soldier ; of 
other years passed even in the humbler 
walks of a profession created within a cent- 
ury or two, specially to record day by day 
the progress of this busy world; of years 
filled in with a mass of reading, even 
though careless and unsystematic ; it may be 
that, in all these years, some knowledge 
which may be imparted to others has been 
acquired of that world which Shakspeare 
says is all a stage, but which, for this evening 
we will consider is all a school. 

If there is any one thing that there has 
been a settled endeavor to impress upon the 
minds of the students of this Kansas State 
Agricultural College it is, that, neither at 
this nor at any other institution of learning ; 
neither at Manhattan, nor at Gottingen, nor 
Tubingen, nor any other place that ends in 
' ingen,' can be acquired what some people 
are pleased to call a ' finished ' education. 
This Institution does not, if I correctly 
understand its purposes, teach the young 
idea how to shoot. It merely endeavors to 
furnish him with powder and shot, and ex- 
pects him to do his own shooting ! All that 
is learned here is, as I understand it, only 
intended as a preparation for the student 
who is going out to become a gownsman, as 
the English would say, in that great uni- 
versity, the World. 

I say 'going out into the world,' and I 
use the expression advisedly. Thje young 
man or woman who has passed twenty years 
of life, who has known something of strug- 
gle and toil, incurred possibly in order to 
avail himself or herself of the advantages 
of this very Institution, may think that he 
or she is already in the midst of the great 
world ; but this is hardly the case. New 
York harbor is a part of the ocean ; 
the water is salt and sometimes rough, 
and the breeze that blows over it is 
fresh and strong, and the tide rises and falls; 
but no ships are ever seen under full sail in 
its waters. They are towed about by steam 
tugs, and it is only when you are outside of 
the Narrows, and the tug has cast off" and 
the pilot is gone, that you are at sea ; and 
the difference is, that from that time on her 
journey through light and darkness, through 
sunshine and storm, near the low reef or 
sunken rock, for thousands of miles, until 
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the once familiar stars are gone and even 
the heavens are strange, the good ship must 
care for herself alone. For days she sails 
the lonely deep, nor sees the faintest glim- 
mering of a friendly sail. When the sky 
grows Mack, the waves grow white, and the 
vessel rolls and groans like a sick man in his 
sleep, she cannot run into a friendly harhor; 
her salvation depends on her keeping off 
shore. If there are defects in her construc- 
tion ; if she is ill-manned, or if her rigging 
is worn when she leaves port, she cannot 
return to mend these defects. Courage and 
skill on the part of the officers must repair 
damages and provide against calamity. 
But there is no going back. She is at sea. 

And this it is that makes going out from 
an institution like this really going out into 
the world, because it marks the limit be- 
tween dependence and self-help. _ The stu- 
dent here obeys rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by others ; he reads books placed in 
his hands by others; he receives opinions, 
to some extent, because they are promul- 
gated by authority ; but when he steps out 
of these bounds, all this ceases. He is his 
own man then. A Frenchman, relating an 
experience in England, and illustrating the 
omnipresence of the English officers of the 
law, said: "I was alone with God — and a 
policeman." And so the newly graduated 
is alone in the world, with a diploma. 

That diploma is a good thing. Your 
speaker wishes he possessed one ; he would 
prize it, even though it were written in news- 
paper English. But, after all, the parch- 
ment only tells what has been done, and it 
does not always tell the whole truth about 
that. In a healthy soldier's discharge 
from the service are the words : " No objec- 
tion to his being re-enlisted is known to 
exist;" I imagine that sentence might be 
written with propriety on an occasional di- 
ploma. The graduate might g o back and go 
through the course again without injury. 
But admitting that the diploma has been 
well and fairly earned, it is only an evi- 
dence of work worthily done, so far ; of a 
good beginning. It is, at the beat, a certif- 
icate that John Smith or Jane Smith, as the 
case may be, has made a good start toward 
acquiring an education, and is prepared, as 
far as the institution conferring the diploma 
can furnish a preparation, for entrance in 
that greater, higher school, the world. 

And right here, over the question what 
sort of preparation should be furnished, has 
been fought the battle of the educators. It 
is over this that the great educational gods 
have kept "this dreadful pother o'er our 
heads ;" it is over this that it has thundered 
all around the sky ; it is over this that usu- 
ally mild-mannered men have shot wrathful 
glances through their gold -bowed spectacles, 
while every fold of their white neckcloth 
swelled with indignation. The result of the 
battle has been the establishment of two 
varieties of colleges ; one teaching the clas- 
sics, and conferring the information that 
" Achilles' wrath" was "to Greece the dire- 
ful spring of woes unnumbered," and also 
furnishing the truly gratifying information 
that Major General Xcnophon, with ten 
thousand men, has fallen back from Kich- 
mond to the Chickahominy, and now has 
the enemy just where he wants him; and 
the other variety teaching the modern 
languages, natural sciences, agriculture and 
the' trades. Possibly this may not be ! 
exactly accurate statement of the case. 



.but 
■ "bTtaken a s the account given by a 
passing reporter who took no part in the 
row himself. But, seriously, men must take 



the world as they find it, and what kind of 
a world do<s the graduate find when he 
leaves the hall which he has paced so long ? 
Is it like an old fashioned college ? The 
sinking heart of many a young man as he 
has stood in the midst of the surging, care- 
less, seemingly selfish, rude, well-nigh mer- 
ciless crowd for" the-first time, has told him 
that the world is no green college campus ; 
that the men he must meet day in and day 
out; with whom and from whom he must 
earn his bread, are not professors or students ; 
are not men of culture ; that they are not 
interested in the woes of Greece, but are 
vastly concerned about their own woes, their 
own business, and their own dinners. Stand 
where meet the thronged ways in any great 
city, and notice what men carry in their 
hands, or under their arms, or in their breast 
pockets, and you will find out something 
about this world. Here goes a painter with 
his bucket of white lead ; there goes a car- 
penter with his square ; here passes an Ital- 
ian with a board on his head covered with 
plaster of Paris figures ; here, one after an- 
other, pass a dozen clerks with pencils over 
their ears, and bits of paper in their hands 
and papers sticking out of their pockets ; 
shop boys pass repeatedly with bundles; 
here walks a round shouldered chap with 
the end of his right thumb and finger dis- 
colored and worn off a little — he is a printer, 
and takes a brass composing rule out of his 
pocket and puts it back again ; men pass 
with hods, with mortar-boards, with trowels ; 
there may pass once in a while a young 
gentleman, a smile irradiating his classical 
features,— that is a reporter, going to con- 
gratulate with the coroner over an approach- 
ing inquest. This little panorama shows 
how men live ; how you, my friend, with the 
bright and shining diploma, must live. 
Suppose you wish to find out what these 
men know. Quote, if you please, something 
from Homer, in the original Greek ; some- 
thing affecting ; the best thing there is in 
the book about Achilles' wrath and the woes 
of Greece. Try this on the most intelligent 
looking man who passes, and if he is a 
Kansas man— as he probably will be if he 
looks uncommonly intelligent— he will look 
at you in a pitying way and remark that it 
is a burning shame that the insane asylum 
at Osawatomie was not enlarged, or a new 
one built years ago. It is evident that the 
gentleman does not know Greek. And if 
you will look further you will find before 
long a man in the crowd who cannot trans- 
late the simplest Latin sentence, who, never- 
theless, has a diploma at home written in 
that language. But the trouble is, that 
shortly after his graduation, the exigencies 
of life obliged him to cease to trouble his 
head about how long Cataline intends to 
abuse our patience, and, abandoning all con- 
cern about the woes of Greece, he went into 
the soap-grease line of business. A few 
moments, then, passed where men mq,y be 
seen about their ordinary vocations, shows 
us that the world, which we have said is a 
school, is likewise an Industrial School. 
A vast majority of men are engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, and this, too, without re- 
gard to the circumstances of their early 
education. ,To this complexion men must 
come at last. , 

Admitting this to be true, and it most 
certainly is true, what sort of preparatory 
school is the best for a young man or young 
woman who must, in time, enter this great 
industrial bcIiooI, the world? The question 
is easily answered. The preparatory school 
should be the same, in kind, as the advanced 
department. It should be what the Boston 



Latin school has so long been to Harvard. 
Common sense, to be plain about it, indicates 
that the transfer should be from the primary 
industrial school. 

But some people say the office of colleges 
and universities is not to prepare young 
men and women for the rugged vocations 
of life, but to impart to them mental cul- 
ture. Culture is good, but the question 
arises what is the best culture? A man 
might take a quarter section of raw prairie, 
break it, harrow it, and finally seed it down 
to marigolds, and that would be culture. 
The result would be beautiful. A thing of 
beauty and a joy, till frost conies, would be 
that field of marigolds. What eye would 
not kindle when "jocund day stood tiptoe 
on the misty mountain tops," pointing with 
rosy fingers to those one hundred and sixty 
acres of glowing, golden marigolds. But 
the man owning the adjoining quarter breaks 
up the prairie sod and puts the entire tract 
in onions, and that would be > culture, too. 
The onion is not an aristocratic vegetable. 
It is not admitted into good society. When 
the opera house is a blaze of light ; when 
the wealth of empires glitter in diamonds 
on neckB of snow ; when the echoes of deli- 
cious music fill the high hall, and the vast 
drop curtain as it falls trembles responsive 
to the applause that swells from parquet, 
boxes and galleries ; no admirer ever throws 
at the feet of the child of genius, the embod- 
iment of beauty and melody, a dewy bou- 
quet of fresh culled onions. And yet, to 
return to the kind of culture in the prairie, 
public sentiment, leaning over the rail fence 
and commenting on the two quarter sec- 
tions, goes with the raiser of onions; ap- 
plauds the thoroughness of his culture ; 
remarks the admirable condition of the 
ground and the absence of weeds ; and the 
man of onions goes down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the other. I confess that I 
am a partisan as between marigolds and 
onions. I am an ultra onion man, myself. 

But, leaving this discussion, it is to be 
taken for granted, students of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, that you have 
made up your minds to cast in your lot 
with an institution which can say to you 
when you leave it for the last time : " Go 
my son, go my daughter ; I have done all I 
could for you ; would that it were more. I 
do not send you forth filled with dreams and 
visions. The world is a working world, as 
I have told you often, and I have fitted you 
as best I could to begin that work. You, 
my son, may not rise to what the world calls 
distinction. It may not be yours, the " ap- 
plause of listening Senates to command," but 
you may, please God, live honestly and 
worthily, and eat the bread your own hands 
have earned. And you, my daughter, go 
hence, freed from woman's bane and curse 
— an ignorant helplessness; you go with 
skillful, trained fingers and an honest heart 
into a world that has need of you and such 
as you." 

Graduated from this school and entered 
upon that other school, the world, who, what, 
where, are the teachers ? They are around, 
above, beneath you ; they are yourself, man 
and nature. He who hath ears to hear let 
him hear in the world the myriad voices 
that speak to him. Let him find the 
" tongueB in trees, the books in running 
brooks, the good in everything," of which 
the self-taught Shakspeare wrote. But time 
passes, we cannot call the faculty of the 
University of the World, and so I make a 
few suggestions addressed more particularly 
to the graduating class, and those who are 
[Continued on third page.] 
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Prof. Lee contemplates a visit to Ohio. 

Prof. Whitman is at Lyndon, his home. 

W. C. Stewart is spending the vacation at Empo- 
ria. 

Mrs. Ward is visiting Ottawa, for which place 
Prof. Ward leaves in a few days. 

Profs. Gale, Shelton, Piatt, Mrs. Werden and Cap$. 
Todd remain here during vacation,— as does this un- 
fortunate. 

Frank B. Landon reports having had a pleasant 
trip home, Vienna, and wants to know about the 
game of ball. 

Next week our regular contributors resume their 
articles ; and, now that Commencement is over, the 
Industrialist will present its usual variety. 

We received a call this morning from one of the 
lady members of the printing class, Miss Ella 
Winne. She wanted to see how we looked in our 
new quarters. 

The Nationalist will accept our thanks for the 
loan of a column of nonpareil. If anybody fancies 
that a little paper won't hold matter, let him read 
this one through. 

Judging from present appearances there will be a 
largo attendance next term, and one blessing is that 
none will be kept away because of waut of boarding, 
as lias been the case at times heretofore. - 

The Industrialist has removed from the Hill to 
Manhattan, and, until the new buildings are ready, 
will be found in the room formerly occupied by L. 
R. Elliott, first door east of the Adams House. 

The walls of the new shop are about two feet above 
ground. In the barn, the joists are ready for the 
floor, and the studding of the partitions is in place. 
On the second floor^he ceiling is ready for the laths. 
The contractors are pushing the work rapidly and 
doing it well. 

Prof. Robert K. Kedzie, who has so ably filled the 
chair of Chemistry since the departure of his brother 
Prof. Win. K. Kedzie for Europe, has returned to the 
Michigan Agricultural College. While here he made 
every body his friend, as ho will continue to do 
through life. Success to him I 

The fruit prospects in Kansas this year are not 
encouraging, yet there will be some peaches and a 
few apples in the central and southern parts of the 
State. On account of the small burden of fruit and 
the luxuriant growth of the season, that which does 
mature will probably be unusually large. 

There are two things to which it is not necessary 
to call attention ; first, that our space is very decid- 
edly occupied this week by the Commencement 
address of Noble L. Prentis ; and, second, that it 
could not be more interestingly filled. Any one 
who begins to read this production will be apt to 
finish it ; and those who do not will miss many good 
things. 

The Kansas Stato Horticultural Society has just 
closed its semi-annual meeting at Fort Scott. The 
meeting was a good one in that it has served to de- 
velop the strength of faith exercised by Kansas 
tree planters, and to inaugurate several new meas- 
ures which can hardly fail to promote the interests 
of Horticulture in the State. These measures will 
be presented in these columns in due time. 

The locusts arc flying from Southern Kansas as 
fast as they get wings. The air in the neighbor- 
hood of Parsons was full of them on May 31st, and 
also at Fort Scott on the 3d. The parasitic enemies 
of these creatures are making havoc with them at 
Fort Scott, and doubtless through all this region. 
If any one believes that these pests will deposit eggs 



in this climate he can, by a simple examination, satis- 
fy himself that at least four out of six, if not five 
out of six, will leave no descendants to mourn their 
untimely end. 

The Bluemont base-ball club had two very close 
games at Topeka. In the first, the ninth inning 
was a tie, each side having made seventeen runs, 
and it was necessary to play a tenth, when one run 
gave the victory to Topeka. The next morning 
seven innings were played, not a match game, which 
our boys won by a score of 20 to 18. Of course they 
challenged the Topeka club for a return game, and 
we expect them to win it. They did well, but must 
do better. We don't care whether the students of 
this College play ball or not; but if they do, they 
must win. And it is immaterial whether they get 
beaten or not ; defeats are better teachers sometimes 
than victories; but they have got to win the final 
victory. 

Horticultural Items. 

Apple grafts looking fair. 

Grape vines are mostly dead. 

Grasshoppers have done little damage so far. 

Pear grafts looking well ; probably ninety per cent, 
are living. 

Plowed orchard and corn, and hoed apple and pear 
grafts this week. 

Farm Items. 

Will our farmers whose lands are a *' little run 
down," but who manage to grow a good crop of 
weeds, adopt this plan: Plow deeply and well, 
any time in May or June, then, after the small 
weeds like purslane have begun to start, harrow 
or cultivate thoroughly. Late in August cross- 
plow the whole, and sow to wheat sometime 
during the first two weeks of September. If the 
land Is very poor you can help it wonderfully by 
seeding it to millet after the first plowing and 
turning this under when in bloom. 

Building sheds, cultivating corn and summer- 
fallowing keep every one busy just now. By the 
by, summer-fallowing ought to be practiced 
much more in Kansas than it is, for several 
reasons: 1. On moderately fertile soil it is the 
surest way to obtain a good crop of wheat. In 
New York and Michigan a good crop of wheat is 
rarely expected except upon summer-fallow. 2. 
Summer-fallowing is the cheapest of all the means 
within reach of the general farmer for cleaning 
the land of foul stuff, the result of previous 
slovenly farming. 

For stolidity, persistence and strict attention to 
business, commend us to the plant called the alfalfa. 
Neither drought, chinch-bugs or grass-h's seem to 
disturb its serenity. We have one and a half acres 
UDon the college farm that was seeded April 8th, 
1875 to alfalfa. To-day, June 7th, the ground is 
completely occupied with a dense, even growth 
of thiB valuable forage. From this mass we have 
selected plants that measured sixteen inches 
above ground. The root broke off at ten iuches 
and doubtless extended several inches beyond 
this point. If alfalfa keeps its good name during 
the coming season, many acres will be seeded .in 
this vicinity iu 1870. Who knows but that the 
introduction of alfalfa may mark the turning 
ooint in our agriculture, just as the introduction 
of clover and turnips one hundred and fifty years 
ago marked a new era in the agriculturo of Great 
Britain. 



[Continued from second page.] 
soon to follow them. There is a phrase, I believe it 
is culled a " slang phrase "— though whose function 
it is to say what is slang and what is not, I do not 
know— but the phrase runs this way: "Bo good to 
yourself" It is not an exhortation to selfishness- 
men don't need that. It means respect yourself take 
care of and do not squander yourself, 1 ou will find 
that If you are not good to yourself no one else will 
be good to you. You owe no apology to any one for 
being here. You have as good a natural right to a 
front seat as any boy or girl who goes to the world s 

This institution, I am Informed by the President 
and members of the Faculty, is not intended for the 
exclusive production of Presidents of the United 
States, nor does it guarantee to its graduates situa- 
tions in the United States Senate; but it is well 
enough for young gentlemen to remember that gen- 



uine distinction is to be attained In the line of ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts. As an illustration 
of the dignity of agricultural pursuits, you often 
hear the quotation that " he who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before is a public 
benefactor." The whole paragraph, which may bo 
found in Gulliver's Travels, is still more striking, 
It reads: "And he gave it for his opinion, that 
whosoever could make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where only 
one grew before, would deserve better of mankind, 
and do more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together. 

You see, then, that the raising of two blades of 
grass will make you of more value than the whole 
race of politicians, and, in my opinion, if you raise 
but one blade the result will still be the same. But, 
indeed, in the field of agricultural discovery theie 
still seems to be boundless room. The books say 
that neither Indian corn, potatoes, squashes, carrot s 
nor cabbages were known in New England until 
after the sixteenth century. Who knows how many 
new vegetables are yet to be invented or improved t 
Fame may have something in sUure for you in that 
line. Your name niay yet be carved on the perfect 
watermelon of the future. Old men can remember 
the advent of nearly every improved agricultural 
implement which we now consider indispensable. 
It is the happy combination of farmer and mechanic 
who is yet to achieve triumphs in the field of agri- 
cultural inventions. Then, there is the great voca- 
tion of teaching agriculture and the mechanic arts 
in schools established for that purpose. This is now 
ground. The school established in Switzerland by 
Fellenberg, counted the first, or among the first, 
agricultural schools, was founded in 1800, less than 
seventy years ago; and most of the work in that 
line has been done since 1844, and still the surfaco 
of the ground has only been scratched. To those 
who have a genuine literary talent; a readiness in 
the use of written words ; an ability to tell things so 
that people will read them ; and, combined with this, 
have a practical knowledge of the subject of agricul- « 
ture ; I can say that, in the opinion of those who do 
not write on agricultural subjects, there is much to- 
be done. A great deal is written on agricultural 
questions which is regarded by a careless and hard- 
hearted world as the perfection of balderdash • the 
sublimated quintescence of moonshine. But is there 
not some one to be for this country and this time 
what Arthur Young was for England at the close of 
the last century? A bold and bright man was 
Arthur Young. His account of a tour in France, 
prior to the outbreak of the French Revolution, is 
quoted, by every historian of that struggle.as a most 
faithful picture of the brutalized and degraded con- 
dition of the oppressed French peasantry, which 
led to the final explosion. Said Young, in the 
account of his tour : ''The fields are scenes of piti- 
able management, as the houses are of misery. To 
see so many millions of hands that would bo indus- 
trious, all idle and starving. Oh, if I were legislator 
of France, for one day, I would make these great 
lords skip again." Thus wrote Arthur Young, 
former reporter of the Morning Post, tourist, politi- 
cal writer and correspondent of Washington. lie 
wrote many books, among tliem a work on Ireland 
and its agricultural condition and resources. The 
material for a portion of this work was collected in 
1770, just one hundred years ago, and it is still 
quoted by the latest writers ou Ireland. Young 
wrote, not only what he knew himself, but what 
others found out. The cattle breeding experiments 
of Robert Bakewell, who was not himself a writer, 
were described aud commended by Young. Who of 
the graduates of this Institution will be our Arthur 
Young, to write agricultural books to be read a 
hundred years hence, and have it said of him, " He 
will be illustrious in all succeeding days, as long as 
the profit of the earth is for all, and the king him- 
self is served by the field?" 

To those who propose to follow the mechanic arts, 
it is unnecessary to say that it is the skillful 
mechanic rather thirh the soldier who now goes 
where glory waits him. This is the mechanic's age. 
He is the reigning monarch now, and we all take olf 
our hats to hiiu. He is the Prospero of this our 
Island, and steam is the monster Caliban that does 
his bidding. I doubt if there is a man before mo 
who would not rather wear the laurels of Captain 
Eads, the designer of that wonderful bridge at St. 
Louis, than to bo President of the United States. 

You enter the world's school, then, under favor- 
able auspices, and it remains only that you improve 
your opportunities ; and let mo say that you cannot 
always tell from appearances who Is capable of in- 
structing you. The teachers of the world's school 
are not always in uniform. For instance, your ora- 
tor undertook, one day, to air the nautical knowl- 
edge he had obtained by a study of Mr. Fenniraore 
Cooper's sailors, who are only equaled in naturalness 
bv his Indians, and, in about live seconds, had his 
ignorance set in order before bis face by the gentle- 
man ho was kindly endeavoring to instruct. Bi.t 
who would havo thought that the quiet gentleman 
in a frock coat, writing in an office, with a pencil 
over his oar, had really followed tho sea for years? 
Such, however, happened to be the exact situa- 
tion. You will find that rough looking men, 
illiterate men iu fact, arc often exceedingly 
well posted on some one or two things. If you 
ignore such you will lose something. And 
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this you will discover, that men and women with 
naturally good miuds, but who, from ignorance 
oi writing, are uiiuhlo to keep a diary, journal or 
memoranda of any kind, have frequently a very 
tenacious memory of matters which have come 
under their personal observation. The true 
method of investigation is that pursued by the 
newspaper reporter, who forms rto theory in ad- 
vance, but, on his arrival at the sceno of a fire or 
a light, takes the statements of all within reach 
without regard to " age, sex or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. " In the world's school, unless 
yon are willing to accept all available informa- 
tion from all possible sources, you will never be 
a good scholar. 

There 1b a maxim, often quoted in connection 
with education, viz: that •« half a loaf is better 
than no bread," but I may also be allowed to re- 
mark that one blade of a pair of scissors is prec- 
ious little better than no scissors at all, and so 
it is not well in this world to devote a year of 
precious time to a study which cannot bo mas- 
tered in twenty years.. Take, for instance, pho- 
nography, one of many systems of Bhort-hand. 
A knowledge of This art, by which I mean the 
art of verbatim Deporting and nothing else, while 
doubtless a good thing to have, is not a prime 
necessity to one man or woman iu ten thousand. 
The mass of reporters and writers for the press 
got along without it', and many of the best re- 
porters who have ever lived have been unac- 
quainted with it. Yet how many thousands of 
people, who really had no occasion to study it, 
nave wasted time and money in the attempted 
acquisition. How many thousands, deceived by 
the ease with which the theory of phonogra- 
phy is understood, have gone far enough to dis- 
cover that they could not get practice enough 
in all the lcisuro hours of MethuBaleh to make 
them good short-hand reporters. A pile of 
double-rulcd paper as large as this room could 
he constructed of the note-books of people who, 
niter months of practice, have found they could 
%ot report even the slowest sermon, and on try- 
ing it found themselves struggling with the pot- 
hooks which represent "My beloved brethren 
and sisters " when they should have been mak- 
ing a crooked mark for " Amon." These people 
have simply tried to make a century plant blopm 
at two years old, that's all. Had they been wise 
they would have devoted their two years to some- 
thing that can bo learned reasonably well— well 
enough to bo usod-in two years. Newspaper 
men, who really may bo supposed to need pho- 
nography, as I have said, get along without it. 
They find it easier, in many instances, to sit com- 
fortable while the entirely original, unpremed- 
itated and impromptu discourse is being deliv- 
ered, and then, approaching the speaker after he 
has concluded his remarks, hear him say, "Why, 
my dear sir, I was not expecting to have my haBty 
remarks appear in print, but If it would he an 
accommodation to you, I can let you have the 
heads of my address, just a synopsis you know. 
Whereupon he proceeds to draw from his rignt- 
hand coat-tail pocket the complete manuscript. 
Tho remarks made on the subject of phonog- 
ranhv apply also to ineffectual or insufficient 
efforts to acquire a knowledge of the v olin, and 
especially the fluto. In regard to ;the latter In- 
strument especially, not only self-interest hut 
humanity to the neighbors demands that you 
should not waste your time in abortive tootings. 
If you feel it your duty to retire for a season 
from the haunts of men, and, forsaking every- 
thing else, cleave only to the fiute until you be- 
come its master, it is well, but do not under any 

othor circumstances touch that Instrument. 

Having warned you not to attempt tho mastery 
of really desirable accomplishments, unleaB you 
are suro that you have the aptitude and the leisure 
for their perfect acquirement, lot me earnestly 
entreat you not to commit the great error oi 
wasting golden hours in the discussion of mat- 
ters whlcn are of no vital importance. Beware 
of societies for the diffusion of useless knowledge , 
assemblages or people who know nothing to dis- 
cuss matTors of which nobody know anything 
liemcmber that the Almighty is the only being 
who is omniscient, tho claims of var pus learned 
societies to the contrary notwithstanding. There 
nre some things you will never know, and it is a 
good plan not to rack your brains over those 
lli in kb The exact age of this world, for instance, 
en never be ascertained. Do not worry your 
mind by efforts to fix tho precise hour In the 
loronoon at which the process of creat on began. 
In these days when "science" is talked abou 
by gentlemen whose knowledge of the correct 
Bnellinir of the word science is a recent acquire- 
ment I k«ow it is dangerous to disparage what 
"called "scientific investigation." To speak 
lightly of such exposes the speaker to the danger 
of being called' "ignorant" by people who 
Knell it with two g's, but still I will risk tl Is 
frightful calamity by expressing the convic- 
tion that years devoted to labor which results at 
las? not in tho discovery of a fact in nature, but 
n crcW it the elaboration of a theory arc wasted 
vears " What shall It profit a man •< Is, after all, 
the question. What does It profit a man to 
hand? over a large number of skulls and shout 



with rapturo when he finds a monkey's skull 
which resembles his own? Ho cannot know, 
after all, that that particular monkey was his 
relative. The glow of family pride which comes 
over him at first is soon dampened by the dreary 
reflection that there may be a mistake some- 
where; that the depression in the monkey's fore- 
head which gives it its startling resemblance to 
his own may be exceptional, may have been the 
result of accident in youth, a blow from a cocoa- 
nut in tho hands of an irate parent, or something 
of that kind. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
and the paths of this sort of " scientific investi- 
gation " lead us into the mazes of painful uncer- 
tainty. Our ancestral gorilla eludes our grasp 
like the air-drawn dagger of Macbeth. And if he 
did not. what then? Is there any present or 
practical good to be attained by dwelling on his 
merits or demerits, or in tracing painfully the 
line which leads from us to him, realizing, per- 
haps, that of late years tho family has degener- 
ated? 

But somebody, not a scientist, may ask, " Do you 
declaim against all investigation of the mysteries 
of Nature?" Certainly not. Consider the grass- 
hopper, how ho grows. He is a mystery. Whence 
ho cometh and whither he goeth, we cannot tell. 
Find out, if you can, why a miserable insect which 
a child can crush beneath its foot ravages whole 
States, while man with all his boasted resources 
seems powerless to resist him. Mysteries ! secrets ! 
if you would investigate them, the world is full of 
them. The forces of nature, electricity and the 
rest, have existed from the beginning, but how long 
has man known of their power, how much does he 
know now ? The lightning flashed before the blind- 
ed eyes of Adam, but how long since the electric 
spark became not the terror but the friend of man ? 
Steam curled up from the kettle of Tubal Cain, but 
how long since man knew how strong were the 
shoulders of the prisoned vapor which now bears so 
nunr burdens. Charcoal lay in the ashes of the 
first 'fire kindled by man on the earth, nitre formed 
on the walls of the cave and sulphur lurked in the 
earth, but how long since man knew that these 
substances, harmless apart, were, linked together, a 
black conspirator who without warning can tear a 
city or a mountain to fragments. No man can say 
that further investigation on these lines will reveal 
nothing. How long is it since gunpowder, sup- 
posed to be the most powerful of all explosive sub- 
stances, was found to be to nitro-glycerine what a 
boy's strength is to a man's. Investigation ! there is 
room for enough of that to fill the next thousand 
years, during which the question of our primitive 
gorrilla-hood can be suffered to rest. 

In the world's school, as in the district school, a 
great hindrance to study is too much whispering, 
too much noise, too much talk- The present age 
demands and admires action— not words. Said an 
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intelligent gentleman, speaking the other evening 
of the British House of Commons: "A great orator 
is a great nuisance and a great bore." It will, I 
think, be so considered in this country some day. 
It is certainly a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. If any of these young ladies or gentlemen 
have a habit of keeping still until they have some- 
thing to say, they can rest easy in the belief that the 
world is coming around to their fashion. I think 
even now if Demosthenes were living, and were to 
repeat his experiment of the pebbles, he would meet 
with little sympathy. At this time, and, I may re- 
mark, in this State, where we are so little advanced 
in the practice 'of Agriculture— the oldest of human 
vocations— that the failure of a single crop reduces 
us to the condition of Indians when the buflalo 
fails to put in an appearance, and a piteous cry for 
" aid " goes up from one end of the State to the 
other ; in such a State there is little time for speech- 
making. The world needs, nay more, will have, 
men of action, not of mere words, either spoken or 
printed. A volume of speeches is not a very endur- 
ing monument, generally a fading and perishable 
one ; a fine bridge, a noble aqueduct, a row of tene- 
ment houses, built by generosity not avarice, a 
beautiful farm-house— such are the monuments men 
should leave behind them. It is the impatience of 
the world with talk that leads to Carlyle's "Hero 
Worship," and such grim books as Cromwell and 
Frederick ; and who that reads these books does not 
imbibe a feeling of respect for men of action, rather 
than the men of pamphlets, speeches and proclama- 
tions? Who, wlwtever may be his idea of the career, 
as a whole, of the lirst Napoleon, dees not, in read- 
ing that last chapter save one m Carlyle s 1 rencn 
Revolution," stand an admirer of that young artil- 
lery officer, Bonaparte by name, as he stands amid 
his guns at four o'clock in the afternoon of that 
October day, waiting tho approach of that bloody 
mob of Paris who succeeded as rulers those great 
lords " whom Arthur Young hated ? They are mov- 
ing forty thousand strong ; their stray shot rattle 
on the staircase of the Tulllerics : they are very near. 
"Whereupon thou bronze artillery officer. I' ire! 
say the bronze lips." Roar and roar again go his 
great guns, and " it was all over by six » said citizen 
Bonaparte in his report. The mob which had I cut 
off the heads of many speech-makers had met at 
last a man of action. »..,,. „ t 

And yet, what is called a " talent for affairs »' is not 



inconsistent with the possession of a kindly spirit, 
manifesting itself outwardly and visibly in perfect 
courtesy. Some of the busiest men I have known 
always found time to be civil. In the world's school 
you will find that your progress and happiness 
depend much upon your treatment of your lellow- 
students. Tho nineteenth is a good century lor 
firm men ; it is a bad one for bullies— even oi the 
pious variety. Lord Chesterfield was never wiser 
than when he exhorted his son always to be the 
friend, but never the bully, of virtue. Ihis you 
may depend upon, that you may lead your class but, 
you will never drive it, except, perhaps, after the 
manner of the Irishman's horse o! which his enthu- 
siastic owner exclaimed, " Bed ad, he's dnriyin 
everything before him." And as you cannot saloly 
domineer over your fellows, so you may be sure you 
cannot long deceive them. The stolen composition 
will be found in your desk ; the plagiarized speech 
will be detected. Blinder than the blindest bat that 
fluttered in dark Egypt's deepest darkness arc those 
w*ho put not their trust iu God or man, but in tricks. 
Little traps, set by little men, are daily knocked to 
pieces beneath the very noses of their sagacious con- 
trivers, and the world's derisive laughter rings out 
at " Strategy, my boy ! " . 

This, then, in your intercourse with your lellow- 
students of this world, is the chief end of life: to he 
a gentleman ; and this includes the ladies, for a lady 
is but the feminine of a gentleman. To be a gentle- 
man you have the world's encouragement, nay 
more, you have an angelic warrant: for what says 
Thackeray in the " End of the Play : " 
"A gentleman, or old or young ! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays.) 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days. 
The shepherds heard it overhead, 
The joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 
But I must not keep you here listening to word3 
which, after all, may not be worth your remem- 
brance, and which, in the hurly burly of that world 
which soon, very soon, will open up before the 
youngest here, you will scarcely find time to re- 
member; and yet the blessing and benediction of 
any human being, even that of the sightless beggar 
by the wayside, is worth the having. 

Young men, young women, crowding forward 
from the by-ways into the broad highway of life, 
may you do well the work that is waiting for your 
hands, realizing the obligation spoken of by Lord 
Bacon : " I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion ; from the which as men of course do seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so ought they of 
duty to endeavor themselves by way ol amends to 
be a help and ornament thereunto." 

May your lives resemble not the desert's bitter 
stream, which mocks the cracked and blistered lips 
of tho fainting, dying traveler: which but adds hor- 
ror to the fiery desert and sinks at last into tho 
burning sands, to which it brought no verdure, no 
gladness, from which it received nothing but poison 
and a grave. May the course of your lives find no 
counterpart in the sluggish course of the dull bayou, 
a fungus among streams, which winds and doubles 
and winds again through miles of ran k vegetation, 
which curtain its dark course and shut out from its 
sullen waters the gladsome light of day ; a wavoless, 
tldeless stream in which reptiles of hideous shapo 
crawl and glide and swim, and which ht night seems 
to lie still in the darkness and listen to doleful and 
mysterious voices. May none of you ever live 
isolated from your kind, like those lakes which lurk 
amid dark, once volcanic mountains with no visible 



inlet or outlet; deep, self-contained, solitary, giving 
back no reflection save the dim images oi scorched 
and barren rock, and splintered peaks- lakes on 
which nothing lives or floats, which hide forever in 
their dark bosoms everything cast into them. 

But may your lives be like the river which I ses 
amid the pure snows of the bold mountains; which, 
hurling itself over the cliffs, answers back the wild, 
free eagle's scream; which forces Its way through 
the rocks that would impede it in its search tor 
the vallev ; which slakes as it goes the thirst of the 
deer, and washes the roots of the pine tree from 
which the flag of the far-sailing merchantman is yet 
to fly; which turns the rude wheel of the mountain 
mill, and whirls in its eddies the gathering sawdust 
as it speeds from under the whirring, glittering 
teeth of steel it has bidden to rend the logs it has 
brought them. It grows wider and deeper and more 
silent and yet stronger, as It flows between smiling 
farms and thrifty villages which owe their existence 
to the bounteous river. At night it sends its m st 
over all the valley and half way up the hills, like 
sweet Charity who silently wraps in her sheltering 
mantle all the sons of men. It carries on its bosom 
all floating craft— the light canoe, the slowly drift- 
ing raft, the arrow-like steamer. In time, its wave- 
lets give back at night, in dancing gleams, the thou- 
sand lights of tho great cotton mill, and, anon, its 
waters part before the prow of the new-built ship, as 
she glides down the ways to the element which is 
henceforth to be her home. Thus goes the shining 
river, the ever useful, ever blessed river; best friend 
of toiling man ; fairest thing from the creative hand 
of God ; thus goes the river to mingle at last forever 
with the sunlit sea. 
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If some men would go home and go to 
Work instead of standing around the street 
corners, howling about hard times and 
abusing the county and town in which they 
live, it would be better for them and the 
country.— Girard Press. 

The Winfield Courier says : 

"Capt. J. H. Folks, of Wellington, be- 
sides being a newly married man, is editor 
of the Sumner coinft" Press, Secretary of 
the State SenSW,*f»JM*ke Regents of the 
State Agricultural College, Secretary of the 
State Editorial Association, the coming man 
of Southwestern Kansas, and also business 
manager of the Industrialist, a spicy 
paper published by the students of the Agri- 
cultural College. Go in, Captain, we will- 
back you and bet on you." 

Industrial Education for Women. 

We have received a circular of the " Wo- 
man's Educational and Industrial Aid Soci- 
ety of Kansas," in which the objects of the 
Society are thus set forth : 

"The object of thin Society shall be to 
secure to the State of Kansas an Educational 
Institution wherein women will be trained 
to skilled labor in the mechanic arts, quali- 
fied for commercial pursuits, or fitted for 
the discharge of household duties, as they 
may severally elect for themselves. 

As a rule, boys are practically educated 
while girls are unpractically educated, and 
when, in consequence of resources, they are 
compelled to toil for a livelihood, their 
ignorance renders them inefficient. 

Kansas, having so liberally provided for 
the higher education of the rising genera- 
tion, certainly will not fail to provide for 
the industrial education which will qualify 
young women for the emergencies^ of life, 
render desolate women self-sustaining, and 
enable them to win bread and shelter for 
their fatherless children. 

Only by widening the range of woman's 
industry can we hope to advance her wages. 
While there are numberless women asking 
to do some one thing the capitalist will 



command their labor at starvation rates. 

If necessity constrains a woman to toil 
for a livelihood, it is her privilege to choose 
that occupation to which, by taste, tempera- 
ment and education, she is best adapted ; 
and the interests of humanity will be far 
better promoted by aiding women who seek 
by honest industry to walk above reproach, 
than by peopling Magdalene asylums with 
wrecks from the gutter." 

These objects, it seems to us, are already 
very largely met, and can be entirely so, by 
our excellent State Institution at Manhat- 
tan. It is unfortunate that that school is 
called an "agricultural" college, for that 
term falls very short of expressing the true 
character of the institution. To call it an 
industrial college would be more nearly 
correct. One of the prime objects of that 
college is to furnish a place where women 
can be " trained to skilled labor in the me- 
chanic arts, qualified for commercial pur- 
suits, and fitted for the discharge of house- 
hold duties." This is just what the Man- 
hattan school now offers. It is just what it 
is doing for every young woman in our State 
who desires to avail herself of its advan- 
tages. As a matter of fact, young women 
are now engaged there in learning telegra- 
phy, printing, book-keeping, scroll sawing, 
the making of clothing, use of the sewing 
machine, household economy, and other 
kindred branches. We have not learned 
that the demand for instruction in these 
departments has yet trenched upon the 
supply. If the range of studies is not wide 
enough, we are sure that the wide-awake 
and capable instructors who are running 
that school would only be too glad to enlarge 
it to meet any demand that may be made. 
The endowment of the Agricultural College 
is ample to sustain a large, prosperous and 
well organized school. The State is already 
committed to its support. The school has 
been organized especially to meet, among 
other things, the very object set forth in the 
above quoted circular. There is no need 
" to establish " " an institution where wo- 
men shall be trained to skilled labor in the 
mechanic arts," etc., for we already have 
one. Its organization, courses of study, 
equipments, spirit of instruction, all con- 
template just this very thing. Its doors are 
open "without money or price" to any 
woman in the State who wiBhes an indus- 
trial education. Beyond this we do not see 
that the State is bound to go. Indeed, there 
is no legitimate call for it to go. When- 
ever the women of the State shall have 
availed themselves of the facilities already 
furnished for obtaining an industrial educa- 
tion ; when the halls of the Agricultural 
College will no longer accommodate those 
who desire to enter them, then the State 
will doubtless be ready to meet the new 
demand upon it. At present, the supply 
seems fully to meet the demand.— Lawrence 
Journal. 



Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues.— 
Fuller. 



Boiled Down. 

Y & .—a town in Kansas. 

Paola has 1,600 population. 

The grasshoppers are leaving. 

Junction City has 1,800 population. 

Wathena has a first-class paper mill. 

The scale of good breeding— B natural. 

Marysville rejoices in a pottery at work. 

The worth of a woman— double you, O man. 

Clay Center prays the court to make it a city. 

Leavenworth fanners will replant this season. 

Compulsory education is a success in Connecticut. 

The State Horticultural Society goes In for a State 
Fair. 

Ellsworth Reporter wants the jury system abol- 
ished. 

Missouri girls have the sweetest name out. Mo.- 
lasses. 

Dickinson county breaks 80,000 acres prairie this 
season. 

St. Louis is shipping aid to the Missouri g-hopper 
counties. 

The Solomon valley has grain enough to supply 
the State. 

Labette county farmers have organized to protect 
the birds. 

The July term of the Supreme Court is adjourned 
to October. 

Leavenworth expects to have a manufactory of 
wire goods. 

820 whites, 100 blacks and 3 females in the State 
Penitentiary. 

Dead g-h's are worth $30 per ton at Kansas City 
as a fertilizer. 

There are fifty-seven women editing newspapers 
in this country. 

Sumner county has had nine newspapers ; eight 
of them are dead. 

Last season a Salina firm shipped 873,000 worth of 
wheat to Denver. 

Salina proposes to supply Central Kansas with the 
best quality of coal. 

Mrs. Prosser, of Emporia, has finished a quilt con- 
taining 5,553 pieces. 

Potato bugs in western New York are rivaling 
Kansas grasshoppers. 

Ninety-five bushels of corn to the acre the last 
grasshopper year— 1867." 

Douglas county spends 82,000 for seed corn and 
the farmers want $12,000. 

What word is always pronounced wrong, even by 
the best scholars ? wrong. 

The Marysville News reports 1,188 g-hoppers in 
the crop of one prairie chicken. 

A Marysville man has invented a grasshopper 
reaper which will clean forty acres a day. 

And now Salina says the rock in the hills around 
there contains thirty-two per cent, of irou. 

Judge Kingman refuses to be comforted because 
the g-nopper has devoured his garden sass. 

The grasshoppers ate so many houses at Fort 
Scott that forty-nine persons now live in one tene- 
ment. 

Prof. Whitman, of the Agricultural College, wants 
all strange bugs sent to him at Lyndon, Osago 
county. 

Topeka has 2,500 persons of school age ; buildings 
valued at $125,000; and spends $15,000 for salaries of 
teachers. 

Just as people are beginning to talk about eating 
grasshoppers, it has been discovered that the hop- 
pers are wormy. 

One of the great causes of hard times, says Bar- 
num, is "the number of soft hands waiting for light 

work and heavy pay." 
A late Junction Union had 173 different items in 

its " Pen, Paste and Scissors," and started them on 

an outside column easy to clip. 
Thus far the hoppers have injured but twenty 

of the seventy organized counties of Kansas, and 

have not appeared at all in more than one-half of 

the whole number. 
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Organize ! 

If any State is indebted to the heroism of 
the Revolution for present liberty, stability, 
peace and possibility, that State is Kansas. 
And if any people should publicly manifest 
their pride in an ancestry, who, a hundred 
years ago, wrenched from the clutch of 
ignorance and power so grand an heir-loom, 
it is the people of Kansas. The world will 
assemble at the Philadelphia Centennial to 
see in what manner, and upon what scale, 
the Americans of 1876 honor the Americans 
of 1776 ; and Kansas can neither afford to 
absent itself, nor to present a scrimped, grass- 
hoppered wreath — because, despite the 
scourge of 1874 and 1875, this State has 
had many years of plenty, and looks trust- 
ingly and rcliantly for decades of golden 
harvests. To feel present pain keenly is 
human, but there is a large measure of 
divinity in that spirit which rises above the 
present and draws" inspiration and courage 
from the future. 

The Kansas Managers have blocked out 
a wise and feasible plan for a separate build- 
ing in which Kansas products and interests 
may be distinctively presented. The State 
is not to be swallowed up or overshadowed 
by richer and, stronger, ones. It has a dis- 
tinct individuality ; and, after its Managers 
have secured for it an individual recognition, 
it will not, unless the grasshoppers have"also 
devoured its old spirit, withhold the ten 
thousand dollars needed for the erection of 
the proposed building, nor the articles from 
every county to crowd it with the proofs of 
the fertility of our soil and the evidences of 
Kansas thrift, skill and pluck. 

The invitation to the clergymen of the 
State to observe the coming fourth of July 
as a day of national worship, and to call for 
contributions, will undoubtedly be accepted. 
These men believe in a God; a real, 
loving, practical God, who put a resistless 
arm to the wheel of the Revolution. Their 
worship on that Sunday will be of a national 
God- and worship which is not willing, 
when necessary, to express itself in green- 
backs as well as prayers is, like all other 
dead-beatism, not a genuine article. 

The Rations, Masons, Odd Fellows, and, 
through some channel, all the people will 
aid to the extent of their ability, if an 
opportunity be offered. Every celebration 
should have its ballot-box for dollars and 
nickles and every orator should form his 
audience into rank and lead them to that 
poll, depositing a good fat ticket himself. It 
would be the most effective passage in his 
Hi.eech What is needed is the organization 
of the 'people. They will be found more 
than w illing. The Managers have done 
their part splendidly; let every body back 
thorn, and do it by companies in column. 



Corn No King. 

It is often asserted that in Kansas corn 
is king. During the period when immi- 
grants came into the State annually by tens 
of thousands, corn may have been acknowl- 
edged sovereign, but in 1872 it was igno- 
miniously and permanently deposed. 
Corn at $1.00 per bushel, and fifty bushels 
to the acre, may receive homage, but at 
fifteen cents a bushel it is despised both 
by Grangers and by anti-Grangers. 

Corn cannot be king because it will not 
bear transportation. Cotton was king be- 
cause the cost of its transportation to distant 
markets was small compared with its full 
value, its value being great in proportion to 
its bulk. 

At three cents per ton per mile, by rail- 
road, the entire value of the following agri- 
cultural products would be entirely consumed 
by the freight for the following distances : 



mii.es. 

Cotton, at 19 cents per pound, 12,666 

Wool, at 30 cents per pound, TVooo 

Butter, at 20 cents per pound, l^M 

Cheese, at 18 cents per pound, 6,01)0 

Beef, at 4 cents per pound, Abob 

Pork, at 3 cents per pound, Awu 

Wheat, at 81.00 per bushel, Mil 

Corn, at 50 cents por bushel, |oo 

Hay, at 810 per ton, 



The above figures show us that Kansas, 
on account of her remoteness from the great 
centers of population, cannot amass wealth 
by exporting grain. 

Whatever products she exports should be 
concentrated; those that will bear trans- 
portation, to the remote markets in the 
mining regions west of us, or on the sea- 
board, east. 

Of all agricultural productions, those 
*which are called animal products tie up the 
latest value in the least bulk. Some of 
thenT have been given above. 

Every animal may be considered as a 
machine, and all of the above products as 
manufactured articles, and he who, by the 
use of these animate machines, transfers 
the coarse grain of our cultivated fields 
and the rich grass of our native pastures, 
which, in spite of the drouth, grasshoppers, 
and cold of last year, was never more lux- 
uriant than now, into these valuable prod- 
ucts, is a manufacturer. ' By labor and skill 
he has rendered the products of nature, 
which were comparatively worthless, into 
products of value. Manufactures bring 

wealth. 

Then let every animal in the State of 
Kansas be well cared for, and their numbers 
be increased until all the coarse grains, 
that will be raised in the State shall be 
consumed within her borders. When our 
hill-sides and high prairies shall be covered 
with cattle and sheep which, under an intel- 
ligent system of husbandry, shall be made 
to transform all the grain grown in the val- 
leys and the spontaneous growth of our 
native pastures into fine beef, butter, cheese 
and wool, then will the Kansas farmer have 



money, because the surplus products of his 
farm will bear transportation. 

In no distant future, Kansas will stand 
second to no State in the Union in the 
representation of animal products. Com 
will be an efficient subject, but it never can 
be king in Kansas. [—Prof. Ward. 

Sullivan's Tree Compound. 

There are two reasons why this mixture 
claims notice. First, it is a Kansas produc- 
tion ; and second, it apparently belongs to a 
class of humbugs more to be dreaded than 
the insect tribes it professes to kill. 

Some time since we received a package 
of this compound with special request that 
we should try it. Most of the mixture 
broke loose from the package before reach- 
ing us, but enough remained to test its 
quality in the laboratory, with the following 

result : 

Peof. Gale, Pres't State Hort: Society, 

Dear Sir :— I have examined, as you 
requested, this Sullivan's "Compound for 
destroying the apple-tree borer." It is a 
very clumsy mixture of charcoal, crude 
sulphur and blue vitriol (sulphate of cop- 
per.) It is one of those nostrums which 
Prof. Riley, and every other intelligent 
entomologist in the country, denounces un- 
qualifiedly as humbugs. In the above mix- 
ture the sulphur and charcoal are perfectly 
inert— can exert no irtfluence whatever- 
being' practically insoluble in the plants 
juices. The sulphate of copper will exert 
no other influence than as a slight anti- 
septic. Yours Respectfully, 

* Wm. K. Kedzie. 

Prof. Riley says of the same compound : 
E. Gale :— The encksed is, upon its face, 
so ridiculous and absurOMt it is a wonder 
any orchardist cawwTruTnBugged hy it. I 
have so often held up to scorn these patent 
nostrums, which claim to cure all ills that 
plants are subject to, that I do not feel like 
going over the ground again for want of 
time. 

We take it this is as fair a test as can be 
reasonably asked of us. Whenever a man 
professes, as in this case, to destroy " all 
kinds of pests," bark louse, borer, canker 
worm, &c, with a single preparation, it is 
safe to keep it at a distance. It may not be 
as dangerous as nitro-glycerine, but it has 
lightening effects on the pockets of that class 
of orchardists who can't afford to spend any 
money for a horticultural journal. Let the 
compounders of compound patent mixtures 
try their compounded humbugs on their own 
trees for a year or two. We can afford to 
wait. [—Prof. Gale. 



There are at present 77,000 geographical 
miles of telegraph line on the globe, which 
shows an increase of 19,834 miles within the 
past six years. 

A complete line now runs from ban b ran- 
cisco across the American continent and the 
Atlantic ocean through Europe and Siberia 
to the mouth of the Amour on the eastern 
confines of Asia, while branch lines connect 
India, Japan and Australia. It is antici- 
pated that the number of miles of line to be 
built in the next six years will be double 
I that of the past six. 
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Several hoppers, more or less', on the Hill, but not 
doing much damage. 

Major Adams has lost a moss-agate from a sleeve- 
button, and— he wants it! 

For a regular, tearing, blinding, dusty day, put 
Thursday, Juno 9th, ahead of any day this season. 

The book store was burglarized last Wednesday 
night. The knaves were too sensible to visit tho 
banks or the printing offices. 

Prof. Piatt has removed his household goods to 
Wabaunsee, there to remain during vacation. The 
Professor has temporary charge of the Congrega- 
tional church at that place. 

Prof. Riley is teaching the people of Missouri how 
to utilize the grasshoppers.. One of the Professors 
of the Warrcnsburg Normal School pronounced both 
grasshopper soup and grasshoppers roasted, as 
served up by Prof. R., delicious. 

Profs. Lee and Ward look a trip up tho country, 
as far as Blue Rapids, last week. They report as 

follows : 

The whole country is beautiful. Splendid farms 
in the valley of Fancy Creek. A few farmers are 
keeping sheep ; they find it pays. Blue Rapids a 
lively town; woolen factory, flouring mill, paper 
mill, plaster mill, all in operation, and not one- 
fourth of water-power utilized. Herd law in opera- 
tion in Marshall county. The grass is waving in 
the streets and suburbs of Blue Rapids and Irving. 
Few cattle to be seen on the prairies. The" Pro- 
fessors pronounce themselves anti-herd law men. 
On their trip of over one hundred miles they passed 
through a few grasshopper districts,— perhaps five 
or six miles in all. Crops look splendidly. 

During the examinations one of the most numer- 
ously visited and most attractive rooms was the 
carpenter shop, and many hearty comments upon 
tho quality of the workmanship were made by the 
visitors. The tables, bureaus, brackets and various 
articles turned upon the lathe, opened a good many 
eyes to the fact that a great deal can be accomplished 
in a comparatively short time by intelligently di- 
rected eifort. There was tho work; it bore the 
closest inspection and spoke for itself. Of the mem- 
bers of the classes in the Mechanical department the 
following persons, in addition to other work, made 
the following articles: Ella Child, 5 brackets ; Jen- 
nie Mails, 3 brackets: Win. Ulrlch, 1 large scroll 
saw and emery grinder; Geo. K. Davidson, 1 stand, 
1 desk, 2 brackets; Jas. La Tourrette, 3 brackets; 
Julian Meeker, 1 table ; Henry Rushmore, 1 desk, 
3 brackets; Lewis Fuller, 1 table ; Chas. Dow, smith 
shop, rings, clevis, look, cranks for scroll saw ma- 
chines, etc. ; Frank Records, wagon shop, 2 wheels, 
scroll saw frames; Geo. Gale, 1 desk; Henry Smith, 
1 table; Chas. Streeter, one desk and book-ease, 1 
swivel chair; Wm. Maltby, 1 table, 1 bureau, 5 
brackets ; Win. Knipe, 3 tables, 12 brackets ; Frank 
Leasure, 1 table, S brackets; Frank London, 1 table, 
G brackets; Jn<>. Proctor, i desk, l bureau, 2 wheel- 
barrows, 2 tables, 4 hot-bed sashes,? brackets; Ezra 
ShtnklO, 4 brackets, 1 fruit-stand, 1 model frame. 



defoliation of lost year. These are growing on high 
ground but are all alive. 

The Ailantus, two and four years old, were killed 
back from six to twelve inches by the winter, and 
are growing very vigorously now. These trees, 
through a little tender care, may be valuable on 
high points where the soil is liable to be blown 
away by the wind, if cultivated, as they have not 
only retained their own soil but accumulated a 
large quantity from tho adjoining plats. 

The green ash have made from eight to sixteen 
inches growth. The four year old trees of this vari- 
ety were planted four feet each way upon a very 
dry ridge. At that distance the soil was left too 
much exposed and as a consequence the roots were 
laid bare by the winds. Many of them have died. 
The two year old ash were planted in rows four feet 
apart and from four to twelve inches in the rows. 
These are making a very fine growth and will soon 
need no further care than a little thinning out. 



Fakm Items. 



Horticultural Items. 

Examined the forest plats to-day, June 10th. 

The black walnut trees have made from twelve to 
eighteen inches growth. 

American chestnut mostly dead. The same is 
true of the mountain ash. ' 

Native willows, two years from cuttings, are now 
from four to eight feet high. 

White ash have grown from eighteen to twenty- 
four Inches, and are looking exceedingly well. 

Tho box elders have grown from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches and are looking splondidly. 

Evergreens, such as escaped entire ruin last sea- 
son, are making a slow growth, except red cedar. 

Deciduous cypress very slightly injured by the 



Weeds, drought and grasshoppers; and of theso 
dry weather is the greatest. Eight acres of timothy, 
which one month ago promised a full ton and a half 
to the acre, must now be pronounced a total failure. 
First, the blades rolled up and the lower joints and 
herbage changed from a vivid green to a sickly yel- 
low hue. Then yellow patches appeared about tho 
field. Finally the half-Hedged grasshoppers scaled 
the stone wall and gave the crop its quietus. 

Now that the grasshoppers are promising soon to 
leave, and the fight we hope is over, it is in order to 
go over the field and count the slain. The timothy 
above mentioned may be charged to the grxsshoppcr 
or drought account, as you like. It Is certain that 
if it had made a sustained growth tho grasshoppers 
would not have injured it as they now have. 

Of our twenty acres of winter wheat seven acres 
of late seeding have been badly damaged. If the hop- 
pers should leave now it would make nearly a half 
crop. The remaining thirteen acres are uninjured, 
although needing rain, and promise a good yield. 

Field peas have been uninjured by dry weather 
or grasshoppers, and promise an immense yield. 

Oats uninjured, although needing rain. With 
rain soon we shall begin to talk of a great oat har- 
vest. * 

The season thus far has been very favorable for 
barley. A great growth of straw has been made and 
it is heading finely. A good growth of straw usu- 
ally ensures the crop of barley. Straw is the weak 
point with this crop. Too often the crop does well 
until about the middle of May, then our hot suns 
force it prematurely and the straw is very short. 
This makes it very difficult to harvest; the farmers 
talk of getting down the old razor and "lathering 
the stuff," and get disgusted generally. The truth 
is barley loves a slow season and a deep, mellow 
tilth. England has ever taken the lead in the pro- 
duction of .this staple Her slow, moderate seasons 
are admirably adapted to its growth. In this coun- 
try we must sow early, very early, upon land that 
has been plowed deep and is rich and mellow. With 
these precautions barley will rarely fail to pay well. 
" But to our tale." The grasshoppers are paying 
altogether too much attention to our barley. They 
have gnawed a fringe three foet wide around the 
entire piece. But it's an even race ; in one week 
more the beards and husk of this grain will not be 
just the thing for a steady diet; the hoppers will de- 
cide that it isn't " hygienic," and they will seek their 
rations elsewhere. 

Millet and Hungarian, except in one or two small 
natches, are untouched and looking very finely. 
1 Of corn we have not lost a hill from grasshoppers. 
It is doing well ; ditto the weeds. We arc trying to 
act upon the old maxim that "one years seeding 
ill's ten y curs weeding.", It takes work and the 
stroitest kind, "but there's millions in LV 'Last 
rear we kept one or two pieces nearly absolutely 
free from weeds ; there we have no weeds this year 
and we shall have none next. Upon other pieces 
an occasional weed wenttoseedj to undo the work 
of this "occasional weed" will make it lively tor 
three men and two mule teams for a month. 



Students' Column. 

All quiet on College Hill. Not at all lonesome at 
the Boarding House. 

The Boarding nouse is being put in thorough 
repair for students next year. 

Kenny Davidson is still on the Hill. Ho busies 
himself part of the time making brackets in the car- 
penter shop. 

Clay Crouse remains on the Hill this vacation. 
Ho is counting grasshoppers, playing base-ball and 
making remarks about the injurious effects of hard 
labor in hot weather. 

The members of the College base-ball club, now 
on the Hill, have united with the players of Man- 
hattan and formed a Base-ball Association called tho 
"Riversides." Tho association has twenty-five or 
thirty members. Frank Kehoo is captain of tho 
first nine. They have been challenged by the Junc- 
tion City club, and a match game is to be played in 
Manhattan next Tuesday. 

Maynard, G rifling and McKelvcy arc working on 
the farm, and Streeter and Proctor in the nursery. 
Byron Pound and Ed. Ulrich are doing manful 
work in Ulrich's brick-yard, and Wm. Ulrich is cut- 
ting stone caps and sills for the new building in 
first-class style. Lofinck is nailing laths on the 
barn. George Gale is breaking sixty acres of prairie 
on his farm near Milford. His sister Ella Is keeping 
house for him, having exchanged literature and the 
engraver's chisel for the broom and bread tray, 
whereupon we arise altitudinously to roniark em- 
phatically that— that's business ! 

Grantvimye, Kas., Juno 8th, 1875. 
Editor Industrialist :— Would be glad to see 
something in your paper concerning grasshoppers 
in Riley county. In this vicinity they are doing 
much damage ; however, we are not much discour- 
aged. Have strong hopes of grasshoppers leaving 
this county; probably two-thirds of them have 
wings and are ready to emigrate. Many farmers 
replanting corn. Expect good crops if the grass- 
hoppers will leave by the last of this week. We 
have had sufficient rains with prospect for more 
to-day. Received paper this p. m. Good for our 
base-ball club. Wish them success next time. More 
anon. Respectfully, H. C. Rushmork. 



rpACHYGRAPHY gllORT-HAND. 

It ih the best. Every student should 
learn it. Verbatim speed in a short time. 
Full informationfree. Address 
(8-lt) J. E. Brown, Fairmount, Kas. 



yoCAL^USIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
Th.e Piano, Organ and Gruitar. 
BigTA charge of $1 per week for the ufc 
of instruments. 



QllORT-nAND T? EPORTINO. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 2G, 1875. 



rrELEGRAPHV 

i- Four miles of line, twenty instru- -*- 
ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, iriv sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 
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Oar Industrial School. 

But a few days ago our Manhattan cor- 
respondent, in a very readable letter, gave 
an account of the progress of the examina- 
tions at the Agricultural College, and many 
interesting particulars concerning the farm. 
The attention of the writer of this article 
has been directly called to the workings of 
the above-mentioned institution, since what 
is called the "new departure" commenced. 
A high personal regard for the gentleman 
last called to the head of the institution, 
and confidence in his courage, honesty and 
intelligence led to a watchful interest in the 
enterprise in which he risked so much. 
This led to visits to the institution and the 
formation of an acquaintance with the pro- 
fessors, who, with three exceptions, were 
suddenly called from other fields of labor 
to prosecute what was neither more nor less 
than an educational experiment. 

The Commonwealth has the pleasure of 
announcing that the experiment is a success, 
and that Kansas has an Agricultural, or to 
speak more according to the facts, more 
descriptively, we may say, an Industrial 
College, which is more nearly the thing 
than any other of the institutions which 
nave been called into existence by the act 
of Congress granting lands for the purpose 
of maintaining institutions devoted to im- 
parting instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 

An educational institution to be a success 
must have several "ingredients." There 
must be competent instructors, a reasonable 
large body of students, and in this country 
a sort of popularity. The public, local and 
general, must take an interest in the insti- 
tution. These requisites our Industrial Col- 
lege possesses. The instructors are men of 
sense : men who are not called " old Smith, 
or "old Brown," or anything of that kind; 
men whose spinal columns are not covered 
with lichens, and who know what o'clock 

it is. . 

The students seem a hearty set of young 
people. The boys in the printing office, 
seemed young fellows who would not de- 
velop into slouches, "blacksmiths" or 
tramps; and the girls did ipt seem devoted 
to a diet of moonshine, slate pencils and 

vinegar. , 

The people among whom these teachers 
and students prosecute their labors seem to 
be in sympathy with them. They filled the 
church in which the commencement exer- 
cises were held, last Wednesday night, full, 
and more than full, and gave the young 
graduates a good send off'. The home 
paper, the Nationalist, always gives the 
college prominence in its columns, and thus 
works for the interests of the town, as a de- 
cent newspaper always does. ..... 

While these conditions remain, the insti- 
tution will continue to be a success, even 
though the Legislature should continue to 
be penurious. On a very limited capital 
the college has already decided to "pick up 
and move," and in a few months will have 
new buildings completed and the old ones 
remodeled, all within a mile of Manhattan, 
instead of three miles as heretofore. 

We set out only to mention the fact that 
in educational enterprises, as in others, 
" blood will tell." At Manhattan it has 
already "told," and for further particulars 
"see small bills," by which ye mean of 
course, the successive issues of the indus- 
trialist.— Commonwealth. 



GKEO. "W. MARTIN, 
Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 



TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Farming for Profit! 



Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



Essex Swine. 



and 



Devon Cattle. 



We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows: 

One Short-horn bull, red; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, 8200. Grace Young 5th 
Bold for 81,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

lt&- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, 

E. M. SHELTON, Sup?t Farm. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 
Mixed Husbandry,', 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



Out This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB THE 

Industrialist ! 



185 Acres used by tnls Department. 



Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



S. M. FOX, 
gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocfcet-Books, 

Envelopes, Oold Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-7.) 



Gardening for Profit! 



KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 

Tuition Absolutely Free! 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 

COLLEGE LANDS. 

Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
seo ion would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts they have been much increased in value, and 
atttae prices and terms offered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terms of I»nrohase:-One-eighth cash, 
anT S. in seven equal annual nstallments 



Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vftieyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 

Habits of" Plants. 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



with annual interest at ten per cent, or any greater 
portion of the whole amounf may benaid in cash at 
linYe of purchase. For further partfcuUrs, address 



K* R. ELLIOTT, 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to th e Kansas Farmer. 

MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cablnet-Maklng, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaeksmltbing, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published Every Saturday, 

BV THE 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

OV TIIlS 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 

Terms of Subscription. 

Seventy-five cent* per year, postage prepaid. 
Ten eents per month, postage prepaid. Single i cop- 
lea delivered at office, two cents each ; by mail, three 
eents. Payment absolutely iiiadvanee! Paper stop- 
ped at expiration of subscription. 

ADVERTISINO RATES. 

CASH DOWN! 
One cent per word for eacli insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



gcir-Nupporling Work for Woman. 



Boiled Down. 

Singular— to see a garden walk. 
The population of Olathe is 2.14G. 
Prof. Riley has sailed for Europe. 
Splendid crops in Arkansas valley. 
Farmers harvesting in Sumner county. 
Topeka rolling mills are running full blast. 
Blue grass three feet high in Cowley county. 
Coffey county expects half a crop of peaches. 
A Paola factory makes 40,001) matches per day. 
The " soldier hug " eats the grasshopper. Queer 
taste. 

Native mocking birds in Labette county talk good 
English. 

Pleasanton, Linn county, is sinking a shaft for 
lead mining. 

Abilene is to build a $10,000 hotel for the railroad 
eating-house. 

The Dodge City Messenger quits, and says there is 
no room for it. 

The Atchison Champion is having its paper made 
at Blue Rapids. 

Many miles of fencing in Jefferson county blown 
down last week. 

The young man who fell into a reverie was not 
seriously injured. 

Senator Martindalo reports magnificent crops in 
Greenwood county. 

A tow boat will naturally burn quicker than other 
kinds of water craft. 

Jewell county has a girl fifteen years old and five 
feet eleven inches tall. 

The craw of a blackbird recently killed contained 
over 400 small grasshoppers. 

The consolidation of the Union Pacific and Kansas 
Pacific will take place July 1st. 

Twelve millions forest and one million fruit trees 
were planted in Nebraska last year. 

Lc Sour county, Minnesota, offered S3 per bushel 
for hoppers, and gathered 227 bushels. 

The Western Union telegraph company has made 
$7. r >0,UOO extra out of the Beecher trial. 

After two years trial Edward Makins pronounces 
sheep-raising in Davis county a success. 

Emporia Ledger says (hat salt will keep chinch- 
bugs from a wheat field. Use a barrel lo ten acres. 
The Burlington Patriot says that a thin sprink- 
ling of lime will keep grasshoppers from destroying 
crops. 

The Towanda cheese factory uses one ton of milk 
a day and makes 200 pounds of cheese worth 14 
cents. 

Several farmers in Shawnee county saved their 
crops by fighting the hoppers. M r. Kline killed 100 
bushels. 



rAn Essay by Miss Ella M. Gale, a member of the 
Engraving class of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College.] 

It has been a popular idea from time 
immemorial that woman is not capable of 
supporting herself. She must always hang 
or rest in the hands of some unfortunate of 
the masculine kind. This notion is fast 
giving way. She thinks it is time to step 
forth and show the world that she was not 
made simply for an ornament or an almost 
useless appendage to society, but that she 
can support herself if, in the whirl of human 
events, such a thing becomes necessary. 
Even the oldest of old fogies, with their 
barbaric ideas of " woman's proper sphere," 
can but admit that she is fast gaining 
ground, despite their time-honored creeds 
and their attempts to hinder the march of 
justice, and that she will, in this the nine- 
'tecnth century, yet stand forth in all her 
perfect womanhood, while her works will 
proclaim to the world that she can " do for 

herself." 

Let us glance back into the past, a lew 
moments. Fifty or seventy years ago our 
honored grandmothers were considered well 
educated if they could read, write and 
cipher. They were supposed to have a 
superior education if they knew enough of 
what we term the " common branches." to 
teach a small district school. Only in case 
of those whose matrimonial prospects were 
dimmed by undeniable homeliness was the 
cultivation of the mind deemed necessary. 
It lias almost been considered equal to one 
of the seven wonders of the world if a 
woman could be found possessing at the 
same time a good face and a good mind. It 
has never been considered a sign of a weak 
mind for a man to possess a fine face. Why 
then, we ask, is the difference between him 
and her? The answer is this : he is always 
supposed to have cultivated his mind, while 
she has been taught that beauty was all she 
needed to carry her through the world. But 
this mistaken idea, and the old saying she 
is too pretty to be wise," will soon be 
classed among the silly notions of the past. 
With such an education as woman formerly 
enjoyed it is not strange that when she 
wished to earn her livelihood she found her- 
self surrounded by impassable walls, built 
up by public opinion. Even a quarter of a 
century ago if a woman undertook to sup- 
port herself in any way but that one which 
has been termed her " God appointed mis- 
sion," she was hailed with scoffs and sneers, 
and even slander, by many men— so called 
—who wished to monopolize all the lucra- 
tive employments themselves. But now we 
can thank Heaven that these narrow views 
are, under the light of truth, giving way to 
trood common sense. 

Considering all the obstacles woman lias 
had to meet and contend with, and the rapid 
advancement she has nevertheless made in 
science, literature and art, can we call it 
anything but wonderful? Yet she is far 
from holding her true place on the stage of 
life. It is the efforts of the active present 
that cause us to turn our eager and hopeful 



faces to the future for a full and final settle- 
ment of our case. 1 think if the Good 
Father spares our lives to see the close of 
the present century we will look back to 
what it has done' for woman, and call it 
emphatically the " woman's century." 

Woman does not wish to crowd man from 
his place, but she wishes to stand on equal 
ground with him. She wants equal pay 
when she works as well. Without interfer- 
ing with his work she can find stations of 
usefulness which she is just as capable to fill, 
and perhaps more so than he. A few of 
these vocations we will now mention. 

Let us first speak of those which seem to 
belong almost exclusively to woman, such 
as housekeeping, sewing, laundrying, dress- 
making, millinery, etc. The first we have 
named is particularly adapted to woman. 
It is a graceful and fine accomplishment to 
be able, in the words of the homely old 
phrase, to "keep house properly." If a 
woman has a home of her own she has the 
power to make it a pleasant, happy home or 
the reverse. But all woman kind are not 
blest with a house to keep. They are 
dependent on themselves for support. It is 
for such that we wish to speak. In the 
laundry and sewing room many poor women 
are dragging out a miserable existence. 
They toil on from day to day unmindful 
that they are undermining their very lives, 
and that sooner or later the whole super- 
structure of their being will fall to the 
ground. And the miserable pittance which 
they receive for their toil is found insuffi- 
cient to defray their expenses. This is 
because these trades are so overcrowded. 
Our great cities are thronged with poor 
uneducated women who find it impossible 
to earn a penny in any way but with the 
needle or washing machine. Many of these 
women were once rich and happy, sur- 
rounded by comforts and luxuries, but by 
some stroke of misfortune have been reduced 
to poverty. If in their youthful days they 
had been instructed in some useful trade, 
instead of spending so much of their tune 
frivolously they would now, when hurled 
from wealth to poverty, have something to 
fall back upon by which they could easily 
support themselves; and thus, according to 
±1.5: ,™™ ..uln nf "snrmlv and demand," 



the common rule of " supply and demand, 
those who remained in the laundry and 
sewing room would receive higher wages. 

Dress-making and millinery are trades 
especially suitable for woman, because I 
believe it is agreed that woman possesses 
more taste ; but these trades are, like those 
before mentioned, over-crowded. Teaching 
is a profession also over-crowded— there seem 
to be at least two teachers for every school, 
—so let us turn our thoughts to find some 
place where there is room. 

Printing and telegraphy are trades as 
easilv learned by woman as man, and she 
has just as much right as he to command 
her $50 or $75 a month at these trades. In 
sticking type her fingers are found much 
more deft than his, because they are gener- 
ally constructed with more delicacy oi 
touch. At the type case as well as in the 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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To Orchardlsts. 

There are several apple orchards planted 
with trees, it is said from southern Ohio, 
which have proved uniformly unproduc- 
tive. Can any persons give us the history 
of these trees? Will any one give us a 
reason why they do not produce fruit? 
And have Kansas raised trees been produc- 
tive when planted by their side? Any 
light on this subject will be thankfully 
received. Address, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 



What Shall I Plant? 

Questions like the following come to hand 
in some modified form, with the implication 
that it must now be determined beyond a 
doubt what should be planted anywhere in 
the State : 

" Will you please name the best ten vari- 
eties of apples for planting in Kansas?" 

This is a representative question and is 
asked so often in some form as to demand a 
brief notice. Men who have given little 
attention to the subject of fruit culture usu- 
ally suppose that it is an easy matter to 
reply to this class of questions. They seem 
to think that there can be no difficulty in 
reaching a conclusion in relation to the best 
varieties of fruit for planting in Kansas, and 
that the man who has an orchard planted 
and has raised one or two crops of fruit 
should know all about the whole subject. 
Now, while there are not wanting men who 
will answer this and kindred questions 
without a sign of hesitancy, the real facts in 
the case are such as to lead the best in- 
formed to answer such questions, if at all, 
with great caution. 

The interests involved can be counted 
only by hundreds of thousands. The decis- 
ion of this question has cost some men in 
Kansas almost fabulous sums, and yet those 
men are only just beginning to learn what 
to plant. There are also difficulties in the 
way of the orchardist and fruit culturist 
which the inexperienced do not appreciate. 
There are the marked differences of climate 
as compared with the east, and also very 
marked differences within the bounds of the 
State. Then again, there are marked dif- 
ferences of soil and subsoil in the various 
sections of the State ; and these variations 
occur frequently in the same neighborhood. 
Hence what will succeed at one point will 
utterly fail at another. What we planted 
successfully a few hundred miles to the east 
may be worthless here. And often that 
which promises well at first may not fulfill 
the promise of its earlier years. Sometimes 



trees that are comparatively worthless when 
root-worked may prove valuable when top- 
worked. Trees which are now apparently 
doing well may blight next year past recov- 
ery. Or the malady which is threatening 
the existence of a certain variety now may 
be only temporary in its effects. 

It is impossible then to answer safely 
questions like the above without many res- 
ervations. The nearest approach which we 
can make to an intelligent answer is to 
combine the experience of our best horti- 
culturists throughout the State. The State 
Horticultural Society has appointed a com- 
mittee to do this work and report the result 
of their observations and inquiries to the 
annual meeting in December next. Such a 
report will be valuable in proportion to the 
time and attention given to the matter, but 
still any possible report for the present can 
only be regarded as a report of progress. 
Each year's experience will develop new 
facts. As observation extends to every part 
of the State, to every possible variation of 
soil and to every possible variety of treat- 
ment, the recommendations of horticulturists 
must become more minute and reliable.— 
[Prof. Gale. 



Mangel- Wuraels. 



The cultivation of mangel-wurzels and 
sugar beets for stock feed deserves more 
attention than it has hitherto received at the 
hands of the farmers of this State. Even if 
there were no risks attending the growing 
of the great staples corn and oats the above 
statement would hold good. Animals no 
less than men flourish best upon a variety 
of foods, and of all the means within the 
reach of the general farmer for correcting 
the effects of constipating foods like corn, 
roots are the cheapest and best. Precisely 
the effect of green grass in May we may 
have during the entire season by giving an 
occasional feed of roots. For milch cows 
mangel-wurzels and sugar beets are invalu- 
able ; they are greatly relished, and, without 
communicating any pungent disagreeable 
flavor to the milk as turnips do, they add 
wonderfully both in the quality and quan- 
tity of the dairy products. For sheep and 
swine mangels have a scarcely less value 
than for cattle. I have seen a large herd of 
pigs kept for several months in a thriving 
condition upon an exclusive diet of turnips 
and mangels. In feeding roots care must 
be taken, especially with sheep and swine, 
that the pregnant females of the herd be not 
overfed. A liberal feeding of raw roots is a 
fruitful cause of abortion, and rather than 
incur this risk it will be advisable to feed 
the females separately or feed the roots 
sparingly to the whole herd. During the 
past spring one of the best sows belonging 
to the college aborted from an overfeed of 
frozen mangels. 



But mangels and sugar beets seem to pos- 
sess an exceptional value for own State. 
During the exceptionally severe season of 
1874, although no rain fell from the middle 
of June to Sept. 10th, and during this time 
grasshoppers devoured nearly every other 
green thing upon the college farm, a Crop 
of nearly three hundred bushels per acre 
of mangels was grown. 

At this writing it is late to talk of grow- 
ing mangels or sugar beets the present sea- 
son, but where seasonable rains have left the 
ground moist a crop of this invaluable cat- 
tle food is still possible. Upon lands that 
have been denuded by grasshoppers, where 
replanting is contemplated, I would ear- 
nestly recommend the planting of at least 
an acre of mangel-wurzels as supplementary 
to what must be a short crop of corn. 
Almost any soil that will grow corn will 
grow mangels. Sow in drills thirty inches 
apart, and at the rate of three pounds per 
acre. I might say in this connection that 
Lane's Imperial Sugar Beet is the best. It 
will generally give the largest yield ; it is 
the most nutritious of all field beets ; and it 
will keep the best. After the plants are 
well up, so that the rows can be plainly seen 
across the field, "bunch out" with the hoe, 
leaving the bunches about ten inches apart 
in the rows. Cultivate about as you culti- 
vate corn, and at the last cultivating thin 
out to single plants. If your land is clean 
you will be surprised at the small amount of 
hand labor this involves. Harvest before 
the severe frosts have set in, and if you have 
no root cellar dig a pit four feet wide and 
two feet deep and see that the roots stowed 
away in this are dry. Cover well with 
straw and a few inches of earth. During 
the sunny days of winter they can be hauled 
to the barn as needed.— [Prof. Shelton. 



An Address. 

Noble L. Prentis, the editor of the Com- 
monwealth, delivered the address to the 
graduating class of the State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, a few days ago. The 
Nationalist of last week published it in full. 
We commenced reading with the intention 
of hastily skimming over it to get the good 
points and sit in judgment on the bad ones. 
After reading the first sentence we could not 
lay down the paper until we had carefully 
read every paragraph and every line. We 
have read it through three times, and have 
read the peroration at least a half dozen 
times more. It is certainly one of the best 
addresses ever delivered on any occasion in 
the State of Kansas. It is full of good 
things, and is very good reading for Sun- 
days as well as week days. It possesses the 
rare qualification of being exactly suited to 
the auditors and the occasion. It is perhaps 
a little too radical on the question of the 
classics, but aside from that it is brimful of 
humor and good solid sense, and concludes 
with one of the most beautiful and eloquent 
passages we have ever read. 

If we had room in this issue of the lele- 
eraph we would be glad to publish the 
address in full. It is a production which 
does credit to the head and heart of Mr. 
Prentis, and we are proud that its author is 
a citizen of Kansas.- Waterville Telegraph. 
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Wheat is being harvested. 

Manhattan proposes to shoot off its own fourth of 
July. 

It has been very warm for the past few days, the 
thermometer indicating 102° in the shade. 

The crops in Riley need rain while those in Davis, 
Dickinson and Saline are reported as lacking noth- 
ing in this respect. 

Mr. C. B. Rotrock, of the Minneapolis Independ- 
ent, gave us the pleasure of his acquaintance— only 
he didn't stay long enough. 

The common sense of the essay of Miss Ella Gale, 
which appears in this number, is in decided con- 
trast with the usual " marigold " productions. Read 
it. 

Col. Dennis and Mr. McDonald, attending court, 
gave us a pleasant call. Mrs. Dennis accompanied 
her husband and visited the college farms and 
buildings. 

Rev. Dr. Hill, of Kansas City, inspected the prog- 
ress of work on the new buildings, and punctuated 
a pleasant visit with hearty laughter excited by the 
" points " in Prentis' address. 

The grasshoppers cleaned a large field farmed by 
Mr. E. B. Purcell. The plows are at work, and if the 
omnivorous, jumping dead-beats have left by the 
20th, corn will be planted with the expectation of 
securing a good yield. 

Over 5,000 pounds of wool were delivered at the 
Kansas Pacific depot last Wednesday, by Messrs. 
Winkler, Lewis and others, for shipment to Leaven- 
worth. Fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars cash is a 
good thing to have these times. 

According to our fancy Griffin has decidedly im- 
proved the appearance of the Nationalist by "lead- 
ing " his editorials. We believe it was the only one 
of the exchanges which did not make this usual 
distinction between original and extract matter on 
the editorial page. 

A. A. Stewart has deluded us into the belief that 
the condition of his health and affections renders a 
Visit to his relations in Missouri Indispensable. He 
starts Monday— puts Mr. Jeff. Davis in his place for 
a few weeks. His faithful work merits a rest, and 
We trust he will enjoy it to the full. 

Rev. Wm. B. Cary, of Solomon City, has made 
another valuable contribution to the geological 
cabinet of the College; and upon the return of Prof. 
Whitman further notice of the contents of the box 
Will be made. Mr. Cary is a natural naturalist and 
keeps his eyes open and his mind posted. Many 
thanks. 

The dry weather in this belt is seriously inter- 
fering with the prospect of crops on our farm, but 
the cattle are in splendid condition. Good rains 
would help amazingly, but things might be very 
much worse. The grasshoppers have about disap- 
peared and no further damage is now apprehended 
from them. 

Speaking of rapid type setting the fastest table 
work done anywhere, this hot weather, is presented 
in the score of the base-ball match printed in an- 
other column. It was gotten up in just the time 
required to borrow it from the Nationalist. As 
Griflin will be in the picked nine of the " big fats" 
against the "spindle shanks," our sympathies are on 
that side. 

Mr. W. A. Sternberg, one of our old students in 
the Telegraph department, has been appointed 
agent and operator of the Kansas Pacific railway at 
Buffalo, a station west of Hays. Mr. S. has been 
working as an extra operator and clerk since he 
left the college, but is now permanently located. 
He is a young man of great energy and considerable 
ability, and wo wish him abundant success. 



The College is greatly Indebted to Hon. Wm. A. 
Phillips for one of the most valuable donations yet 
received, consisting of the statistical atlas of the 
United States recently published by the govern- 
ment. Part first shows the Physical Features ; part 
second, Population ; and part third, Vital Statistics ; 
all based upon the results of the census of 1870. The 
volumes will be bound and placed in the library for 
general use. Col. Phillips could not have made a 
more useful and acceptable donation, and if he 
wants to keep on doing such things "Barkis is 
wfflln*." 

Thirty odd citizens of Topeka having requested 
it, the address of Noble L. Prentis appears in the 
Commonwealth. The Kansas Farmer makes ex- 
tended extracts and remarks as follows: 

Elsewhere will be found extracts from the excel- 
lent address of Noble L. Prentis, delivered at the 
Agricultural College. May 26, 1875. The whole 
address is replete with strong, live and progressive 
ideas, enlivened by the irrepressible humor which 
Prentis will never be able to control. We commend 
its hearty common sense and the freedom from cant 
and humbug laudation which usually kills the agri- 
cultural address. Mr. Prentis has exceeded the 
expectations of his friends in this effort, and de- 
serves our sincere thanks. 

The pleasant visit of his Honor, J. A. Austin, 
Judge of this Judicial District, put the Industrial- 
ist in such a flutter the other day that somehow or 
other it failed to say so at the proper time. When 
a Judge strolls around the office as if he were esti- 
mating the probable value of fonts if offered by the 
sheriff, it is enough to give anybody palpitations, 
especially when the " business manager " keeps an 
obituary notice in type, ready for publication at the 
shortest warning, which announces that the "sub- 
ject " thereof had died six months before this paper 
was started, and, therefore, that no claims would 
hold against his estate, even if he had an estate. 
We congratulate Judge Austin upon having won by 
months of hard work on the bench the best of titles 
to his approaching vacation. 

The contractors are pushing the work on the 
buildings. The flooring for the first story of the 
barn has arrived and is being laid. Most of the 
lathing is finished in this story, and but little re- 
mains to be done before it will be ready for the plas- 
terers ; the second story is about ready for them now ; 
they will probably begin next Wednesday. The car- 
penters will likely be through with the barn in a 
couple of weeks, and there seems no doubt whatever 
as to its readiness before the opening of the next 
term. 

Mr. Winne is driving the work on the mechan- 
ical building with equal success. The window 
frames of the first story are all in place, and the 
west wall is ready for the joist of the second floor. 
The other walls will be up before August, some de- 
lay having occurred in the shipment of the frames. 
It now looks as If the masons would be done by the 
last of July. The building is plain, but neat and 
tasty, and like all the plans designed by E. T. Carr, 
looks as if it was built for a specified purpose. The 
barn is coming out much better than we expected, 
and the rooms will be large and accessible. 

Base-Ball. 

Hot, hotter, hottest day of the season was last 
Tuesday, when the Frontiers of Junction City played 
the Riversides of Manhattan a match game of base- 
ball on the grounds of the latter club. In spite of 
the terrors of a cloudless day with but little wind 
and a centennial temperature, a goodly number of 
ladies and gentlemen of Manhattan collected under 
Mr. L. R. Elliott's shade trees to enjoy the triumph 
and exceedingly easy victory won by " our boys." 
The game was called at two o'clock, by the umpire, 
Mr. A. A. Stewart, and the players proceeded with 
usual promptness, playing for three hours and 
forty-five minutes. As the score speaks of the dif- 
ferent members of the two nines and shows their 
merits I will just say that the umpiring was excel- 
lent, very prompt, and Its fairness acknowledged by 
all. Won't any one feel jealous, will they, if I say 



that Frank Kehoe is the " right man In the right 
place ?" It is fun to see him handle his men, and 
they all seem to have full confidence in his orders. 
At the close of the second (whitewash) inning we 
heard a Junction City man say, "Never mind, 
Kehoe can't pitch like that more than three innings 
before he'll give out." We very distinctly heard a 
board crack on the back-stop during the ninth 
inning any way, and from that and the total score 
we presume the man was correct ! Well, our boys 
dished up things at the Adams House for them, and , 
so far as we learn every one had a nice time. I am 
Indebted to Mr. Jackson for the following copy of 
the official score: 
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SCO KB BY INNINGS. 

"| fl 2 I 814 I 5 J6T7 | 8W 



TOTAL. 



Frontiers. |0|012|3|0|1|0|5|1| 12 
Riversides. | 2 | 7 I 2 | B | 8 |Tjll 1 « I 5 | 45 

Four white-washings on tho Frontiers. 

Time of game : 8 hours and 45 minutes 

Umpire 

A. A. Stewart 

Yours, 



u™„»„ J H. M. Gominy, 
Scorers j p c Jack80 ,,: 



Tributary. 
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yOCAL|^/[USIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 

INSTRU MENTA L MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ, and G-uitar. 

J8®"A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 



FOR THE 



Industrialist ! 



S. ML. FOX, 
gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelopes, Gold Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-9.) 
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EPORTING. 



Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 
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[Concluded from first page.] 
kitchen she is found to make lesB unpalata- 
ble "pi" than he. In telegraphy she is 
found to possess as ready an ear to detect 
the slightest differences of sound as man. 
Scroll sawing is fast becoming an open 
trade ; all, both rich and poor, are wanting 
beautiful brackets, card baskets, picture 
frames, music holders, etc., to adorn and 
make beautiful their homes. Ladies, while 
you want these fancy and useful articles, did 
you ever think it was a kind of work as 
easy and fascinating and fully as refined as 
embroidery, and that you might as well saw 
them out with a little bracket-saw as to pay 
others for doing it for you. And you who 
wish to make your own living, did you ever 
think it was profitable work— because such 
things are always in demand ? 

Closely connected with the above is wood 
carving. It surely is a beautiful thought 
that with the aid of a few carving tools the 
graceful forms and outlines which we see in 
nature can be copied on wood. Everything 
in naturo comes to our aid with suggestions 
for this art. Each little flower, each rock, 
each leaf and insect gives food to the mind, 
and the imagination can thence convert it 
into something useful. The comfort and 
attractiveness of many hours can be traced 
to this simple art. No art is attended with 
more pleasurable results than this. Inink 
of the rich and elegantly carved ottomans, 
frames, chairs, tables, mouldings and [church 
furniture so pleasing to the eye ; and think, 
too, it is all the work of human hands, Lhd 
we ever ask whose work it was ? And did 
the thought ever come to us that perhaps 
we could do that kind of work easily and 
profitably? Wood engraving is l^e carv- 
ina, fascinating and profitable. With a 
proper knowledge and practice of drawing 
a woman can make as many fine "cuts" as 
man, and of course have equal pay. borne 
have taken this up by themselves and alter 
a few months, have become proficient 
enough to earn $40 or $50 for a week s 
work Some of the finest illustrated vol- 
umes were embellished by women. Indeed 
they seem to excel in delicacy of outline 
mi elegancy of finish. There have been 
turning lathes constructed very lightly for 
woman's use, and she can thereby turn out 
articles both useful and ornamental, which 
are ever in demand. 

Phonography is another profitable work. 
With careful study in a few months a 
woman can learn to report even the fratest 
lectures, Photography also is a trade which 
requires taste and skill, and really is more 
of a woman's work than man's. Women as 
post-office and store clerks are no longer ob- 
ects of condemnation and ridicule. 

Then there are the professions into whicli 
women are not forbidden to enter. Many 
of our leading medical colleges have thrown 
open their doors and admitted women on 
oonal terms with men to learn "the divine 
art of healing." As preachers women have 
not had equal opportunities with '»<;"> 
by some cases it has been illustrated that 
.die is not deficient here, althoug h she > ha* 
been scouted at as "strong minded. With 
sufficient education and taste in that direc- 
tion a woman can make as good a lawyer as 
a man. Women as a class possess minds 
Lttkl to those of men, and men themselves 
will allow that "she is not slow of speech. 
As artists and sculptors women occupy a 
prominent and high position. In author- 
ship and journalistic ability she is found to 
compete with man. She is not now obliged 
de behind masculine «non de plumes" 
insure the publication of her writings. 



As orators and lecturers women are taking 
their places with the most successful of men. 
Time will not permit us to mention half 
the employments which riiight be pursued 
by women, but from what has been said we 
can see that the so called " woman's sphere" 
is widening. There are many new avenues 
opening their gates to welcome her. She is 
advancing to higher fields of usefulness. 
She is securing for herself a broader and 
more thorough mental and physical cul- 
ture. , _ _,. 

We have each been by a wise Providence 
gifted differently. We can scarcely find two 
minds alike, yet I think we can each find 
something to do; some work for which we 
are especially fitted ; some little corner in 
this great world left especially for us. And 
although we meet difficulties innumerable, 
barriers almost impassable, discouragements 
and disappointments with out end, yet, if we 
struggle on with fixed purpose and unyield- 
ing determination, ever keeping in sight the 
goal ahead, we may some time see the day 
when woman's efforts will be looked at with 
something besides contempt. Opportunities 
will be given her for the cultivation of all 
her powers, and by responsive human 
hearts will she be encouraged to take that 
position in life which she can fill with the 
greatest ability and satisfaction. Then the 
world will be the better for her having 
lived in it. 



Farming for Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 
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Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stoclc Breed iiiR, 

Mixed. Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



195 Acres nscd by tills l>epartuient. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. ^^^___ 



GEO. W. MAETIN, 
Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to th e Kansas Farmer. 

Habits of* P»lants. 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, tea4 flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



THF, 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for Bale, specimens ol 



MECHANICAL 

Begular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Mafcing, Taming* 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaeksmltklng, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machi nes for the student's use. 
KANSAS STATIC 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free ! 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 20, 1875. 

Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



and 



Devon Cattle. 



Essex Swine. 

We oiler for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : „„„„ 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister r,i ,! out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, «200. < Irnco 1 oung Stb 
sold for 81,080 in 1873. 

0ne Jersey bull, fawn and white! got by Glenco 
40-1, out, of Duchess MS. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 

*»- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 
Address, 

E. HE. SIIELTOX, Sup't I arm. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

Kansas lan^s then unclaimed, selected the most 
Slc'Ss, and reported that ^"JJ^fffg 

tS they hftve been much increased in value and 
aUhlpricwand terms offered, are very desirable. 
FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due. 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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Boiled Down. 

The iron bridge at Clay Center is **M>*- 
The Wyandotte city schools have 813 pupils. 
The people of Wichita arc planting ftg trees. 
Farlv rose potatoes in Morris county June 14. 
Sixly-nine inches is the regulation for wheat in 

TcXr'/put the « headers - into his 1,380 acre 
wheat field last Monday. 

The A T.&S. F. railroad company has bought 
i ho KU.K bridge Shops at Topeka lor $40,000. 
^ Peter Morlarty, editor Council Grove Repub- 

new Insane Asylum. MVl , th(lA T 4 

%r*yZ ^shoppers have done no harm in 
"^nWersS'S are appraised at an average 

^Xt-pofMon-Ts county will be 300,000 

b Whe 3 a't in sumner county averages about thirty- 
three bushels per aero. 

The Arkansas valley wants 1,000 reapers 
wheat crop. 

The summer travel is late and scant. 

luring la^t year «8,000,000 were lost in newspaper 

"SET* hoppers, tenmUcslongandforty wide, 

We T a l!r Abilene Chronicle reports rye six feet seven 

"SIS** insanity is attributed to splritual- 
19 l"n Yeddo 60,000 persons are studying the English 

»,f,K with portkm. «» •■« J"» r - 



Pruning. 

Agricultural College.] 

Questions once regarded as unworthy of 
attention, are now found to £ * 8™* 
practical importance. Such is the case witn 
Xing, the theme of this discussion. If 
we travel over the country and examine 
ThrubW, orchards, fruit gardens an vine- 
vards as they now are, we would be sur 
prised at the'ignorance and caress of 
those who have them in charge. Again 
we would be surprised at hearing nursery- 
meiTand orchardists who are careful observ- 
es and successful cultivators, advocating 
such various methods of pruning. One 
Prunes everything, anot her prunes nothing. 
Se prunes to some ideal standard, another 
prunes only to carry out the evident designs 
of nature, and to assist nature. 

There are a great many men who seem 
to think that treeB were made to prime, 
Sat bv a thorough and severe course of cut- 
ing and carvinl they can shape , an, ^ 
to suit their own peculiar taste BuUJwiJ 
impossible ; for every tree has ts own lorm 
an5 it cannot be persuaded to deviate from 

%^^SSS^ be al- 
lowed tftake their natural form, and all 
Pruning stub! be confined to simply re- 
moving weak and crowded limbs. In or 

• w.;fio We mav use the knne in 

Jv .however beautifully developed a tree 

3«Sg P X;n*Ten"heavily y laden with 
(£.?t When it Becma neeeeeary on account 

H^itn.rto-eS,;^: 

es regularly al f" DU "T f " their CO ntinual 
Those who are notea ior uic« w 



QOV that thevhad better lend their 
? l8 ° "fj'thp first bo y y they meet or throw it 

Sdf tfoXX'the present day are ar- 
KEul They owe their origin to arttficinl 
S2SS- andXire therefore a eyatem of 
colture to ~rr«pond. There "° 

fife and liability to disease. We tliereiore 

great many do not prune a all Bg^gj 
Lvations, however, lead us to ^ve^ 

th -!h Pr ^r g Thi is suggested by the laws of 
Hate ar %run h ing hLfhe power of increas- 
S?i the erowth of a tree in two ways. 

^ffl.""^.' W. become*, enfeebled 

I. A g a "V v ":\ iujnnpss of its inner bark 

in if f^^^^Bda render the 

and also its small sap . Qn tardy> 

upward and t do *X. treeis checked to a 
a lfexK "b c^efurp'runing, however, 

& VSrforce .of the nourishing fluid is 
the entire torce oi u fe d hujh 

V with respect t to . lar^and ^*£»&, 

recommend the ^wing £ ee grow n in 

Mr. Downing : Every rruu * 

the open orchard or gard en as a ^ 

standard should be allowed to 

ural form th e w hole effort t J» 

going no " fcj*"^?, We should re- 

and crowded . bran Xf' ^ch a re situated 
move those brancl^8wnicn a tBe _ 

development of wood. 

[Continued on fourth page.] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

Topeka, Kan., June, 1875. 

I intend to go into the butter business. I 
can buy butter now very low — from 10 to 
15 cts. per pound*. In winter good butter 
in this market is retailed at 30 to 35 cts. 
per pound. Do you think that butter packed 
in June will keep until winter. G. S. 

Answer.— There will be great risk in 
packing butter made by different parties, 
and often carried along distance before you 
receive it. Store packed butter is always re- 
garded with distrust in all our large mar- 
kets. Butter properly made and packed 
will keep for a long time. You had better 
furnish jars or firkins to the farmers in your 
vicinity, and have them pack it as they 
make it. If they observe the following sug- 
gestions they will furnish you an article for 
which you can afford to pay them a few 
cents above the market price. If you keep 
it in a sweet cellar until winter, it will 
bring you the highest market price : 

1. Do not heat the cows by driving too 
fast, especially just before milking. 

2. Take off the cream as soon as the milk 
begins to thicken at the bottom of the pan 

or crock. 

3. Keep the cream in a cool place until it 
is cliurned. Hang it in the well if you have 
no better place. 

4. Make the butter solid before you take 
it from the churn. If the cream is of the 
right temperature it will come solid. If it 
comes too soft harden it with cool water. 
Pour off a part of the butter-milk and set 
the churn in a tub of cool water. If it 
comes very soft don't pack it. 

5 When the butter is well formed in the 
churn wash with pure cold water until the 
butter-milk is all out. Do not handle it 
much or it will make it salvy. 

0. Salt with pure fine salt, (Ashton or On- 
doga factory filled,) about one ounce to the 
pound. Let it stand in a light cool place for 
several hours. Then work it enough to re- 
move whatever butter-milk there may be or 
surplus brine. Don't leave it streaked and 
don't work it too much. 

7. Pack it firmly in jars or firkins. Keep 
the surface covered until the package is 
full, then cover closely and keep a. strong 
brine over it until it is Bold. 

8 Keep your butter in a clean cool place 
free from all odors. If your cellar is used 
for other purposes you should wall up a 
small room for your butter. It would be 
well to dig that part of the cellar deeper. 

Good butter cannot be made without great 
uains Never pack a poor churning if you 
Ik-sire to get a good price for your butter.— 
[M. L. Ward. 



We introduce Mrs. M. E. Cripps to our 
readers by the following from among mariy 
testimonials. She will take charge of the 
Woman's Department at the opening of the 
coming term. The first is from Judge Val- 
entine of the supreme court, the second from 
Mrs. Stephens the well known editress, and 
the tiara* from "Jennie June" of the 
« Graphic :" 

Topeka, Mar. 19, 1875. 

Mrs. M. E. Cripps:— Dear Madam: 
Yours of the 17th inst. has been received. 
In answer I would say that I can cheerfully 
recommend you to the position of dress- 
maker and milliner in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan. I 
would say to the President and Regents of 
the institution that I regard you as entirely 
competent for the place. You may use this 
letter if you choose as a recommendation or 
I will give you a formal recommendation. 
My wife joins in the recommendation. 
Yours truly, 

D. M. Valentine. 



One of the finest specimens of binding 
turned out of any establisment, east or 
west, is Martin's Hand-book. It contains 
more valuable information concerning types, 
paper, printing, binding and the history of 
Kansas printing and papers than can be had 
in any book ten times its size. Like every- 
thing from the State Printing Works it is 
more than first-class. 



New York, March 10, 1875. 
I learn, with more than friendly interest, 
that Mrs. M. E. Cripps is an applicant for 
the position of superintendent of dress-mak- 
ing, or dress-making and millinery com- 
bined, in the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in which the industrial arts are taught. 
I have known this lady ever since she re- 
ceived the first award from me as chairman 
f the millinery, dressmaking and fancy 
work committee at the Crystal Palace near- 
ly twenty years ago. We then awarded her 
the first medal for millinery. In dress- 
making I think she did not compete, but I 
know that she took a high stand at that in 
her establishment in New York, which was 
one of the most fashionable in the city. 
There was no head of an establishment who, 
during her business career, had a finer repu- 
tation for superior taste and artistic skill 
than Mrs. Cripps. I was in a situation to 
know this, .because the articles she made 
always had preference for the illustration 
of fashions in the magazines that I edited. 
In her business relations she was a prompt, 
honorable and industrious woman. As a 
lady and the mother of a family she was 
thorougly respected and reportable. In 
short I knew her well for years in the city 
and can say nothing of her that is not great- 
lv to her credit in every relation of lite. 
Personally I would gladly use any influence 
in my power to aid her in any wish she may 
have set her heart upon. 
Respectfully, 

Anna S. Stephens. 

New York, March 9, 1875. 
I have great pleasure in stating that I 
knew Mrs. M. E. Cripps many years in 
New York as a thoroughly capable, and in- 
telligent business woman, able to direct a 
large establishment, and always noted for 
the good sense and judgment, as well as 
tastefthat marked her designs and methods. 
"Graphic." "Jennie June." 



The Fourth will have a peculiar interest 
this year, because of the near approach of 
the Centennial. While Kansas as a State 
has suffered severely these last two seasons 
yet all Kansans are not candidates for the 
poor house — in fact very few are. And 
those who are not, and who realize the ad- 
vantage of a good advertisement at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, should be afforded 
every opportunity to contribute to the erec- 
tion of a separate building as proposed by 
4he managers. Let us have a little grit 
sandwiched between the "aid" howls. A 
respectable slice of solid " cheek," if it be 
merely "cheek," will at least give va- 
riety. 

Congressman Phillips, Gov. Green, Chas. 
G. Cox and others will speak in Manhattan 
on the third, and the announcement is the 
pledge of a good thing. The Manhattan 
Cornet Band will furnish music for the oc- 
casion. Turn out and bring your quarters 
along. 



GEO. W. MARTIN, 

Manufacturer of 

BLATVK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

■ 

THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 

I»ast-G-racLuates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatuses and reagents west of the 
Alleghanics, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 
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S. 3VL. FOX, 
BOOKSELLER j gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelope*, «old Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-9.) 
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New beans plenty in the market. 

One hundred in the shade yesterday 

The grasshoppers and hot breezes are " on the 
wing." 

Mr Jacobus' grove across the Kansas has been 
selected as the place to hold the 3d of July celebra- 
tion. 

W II. Mizo and W. Pucinton, of Junction made 
us a call. Mize says be can just furnish the best 
flour in Western Kansas, and wants people to try it. 

Several "small.boys" are inclined to make this 
office a loafing place. Now boys when you come 
around you should keep your hands in your pockets 
and your mouths closed. 

The picnic across the Blue on Thursday by the 
Sabbath schools was largely attended. Several ad- 
dresses were made by the teachers and greatly en- 
joyed by the little folks. 

The essay on pruning by Mr. Leasurc shows 
the practical nature of the instruction in Horticul- 
ture given by Prof. Gale. Mr. Leasure was a mem- 
ber of the class iu Practical Horticulture last term. 

Next Thursday has been set apart as the day to 
prepare the grounds for the 3d of July celebration. 
The citizens should all turn out and put the grounds 
in perfect order. The grounds arc to clear up, stands, 
seats and other coveniences to erect. 

The appropriation of $7,500 by the Legislature to 
the Agricultural College has been so expended as to 
furnish 14,742 square feet of floor space. If fifty 
cents per square foot, in stone buildings, isn't econo- 
my we dou't know anything about it. 

Dr John W. Hoyt who is visiting all the agricul- 
tural colleges in the United States for the purpose 
of reporting to government, made us a very pleasant 
visit. He was a National Commissioner of the 
United States at the Vienna Exposition and is 
thoroughly posted on educational matters. Apple- 
ton & Co. announce a forth coming work by Dr. 
Hoyt on " education in the old world and the new," 
which will be fresh, able and valuable. 

A Gentleman slightly connected with tills paper 
rode out to the farm the other day, and, as the 
weather was red-hot, he carefully emptied a coat off 
his shoulders into the wagon, and when he got back 
the wind had blown that coat several millions of 
miles out of the wagon. The gentleman, distantly 
related &c., now says that, as he is married, his do- 
mestic peace will be preserved from a compound 
fracture by the return of that duster to this office. 
Samaritans to the front. 



would invariably lead us to a stone quarry or a 
barn door, and after being told to go back ft couple 
of miles and take such and such a road, or go round 
such and such > farm, about four o'clock, when we 
came to the long sought water, we all felt like ex- 
claiming with the man who first found the lake, 
Eureka! Eureka 1! We don't wonder he named it 
that if he had as hard a time finding it as we did. 
As for the fish I think one Would be apt to exclaim 
Eureka for them too if they should happen to find 
any About sunset we sat down on the grass to a 
neatly spread table and quietly partook of our eve- 
ning meal. Every now and then admiring the sun- 
set, which was indeed one of the most beautilul I 
ever witnessed. With the setting sun went the 
clouds, as did our feelings of admiration. The 
clouds soon threatened rain. The lightning and 
distant rolling thunder sounded anything but 
pleasant, as we were expecting to camp out. After 
a great deal of remarking which consisted of sur- 
misings, possibilities and probabilities of the 
weather, we girls sought shelter, while the fisher- 
men were left in solitude to pursue their interest- 
ing employment. We applied for a night's lodging 
at the nearest house, where we were kindly received. 
As we presented such a deplorable condition, and 
looked more like fit subjects for an insane asylum, 
than for a respectable farm house, we had conclu- 
ded, unless called for, we would not tell our names. 
But girls are forgetful, and through thoughtlessness 
one name was spoken in full, but by an inquiry by 
oneof the party, as to why that name? the mistake 
was rectified, and immediatly a nice young lady 
stopping there from Manhattan inquired "if we 
knew that person," one of us replied that she " had 
heard of her." She then told us who this young 
lady's father was, and other Items of news. From 
that of course it was perfectly natural for each to 
ask some questions about this person, until we 
obtained quite an account of her, even to her looks, 
which she described. As she ended her description 
by saying " the farther off she was the better she 
looked," is it any wonder, as she was so near, she 
had to pinch herself to keep from laughing? 

This morning we arose early and returned to the 
" camping ground," where we found our breakfast 
ready and waiting. Thanks to the instructions of 
the gentlemen's mothers, the coffee was excellent, 
but somehow the fish tasted remarkably scarce. 
After enjoying every thing to the utmost, and pack- 
ing up the fishing lines and frying pans, we set out 
for home, a wiser, if not a happier company than 
when we started. We arrived safely— and, although 
we had a " splendid time," as every one said, yet, 
we think, "be It ever so humble, there's no place 
like home." Student. 



to those of the barn. The vestibule faces cast. 




whole of the lower story "A" Will be Used by the 
Mechanical Department at the opening of the term, 
and Capt. Todd will have a room 35x99 feet for his 
benches, lathes, scroll saws, etc. No man will make 
better use of it ; and next winter we fancy his class- 
es won't take on so many airs (cold) when the ther- 
mometer is going down to see Sir John Franklin. 




The second floor is reached by the stairs % 
The Printing Department will occupy the room " C, 
26x35 feet. The wheel of the Gordon will revolve 
without any danger of " distributing" the Imposing 
stone in the brevier small cap boxes, and thereby 
lessen the sorrow of A. A. Stewart. In " D " a room 
30x32, W. C. Stewart will dispense lightning to the 
telegraph classes, and will be near at hand to furn- 
ish "press reports" for the Industrialist when 
Griffin is publishing the Nationalist daily, and furn- 
ishing us the news for nothing. Mrs. Crlpps, as su- 
perintendent of the Sewing Department will meet her 
classes in " E," a room 25x30, or if she prefers 
?o use it as a kitchen laboratory and to take 
the ladies' room in the barn for sewing we shan't 
object "F," 10x15 and "G" 10x15 are for Mrs. 
Warden's pianos, and " H," l4xl5 for her recUation 
room. These rooms are arranged as shown lor the 
purpose of shutting out the sound irom the rest of 
the building as much as possible. 

The following cuts show the plan of the barn. It 
is entered from the west door, stairs leading on 
both sides to the second floor: 



Milfokd, Ks., June 11th, 1875. 

Dicah President :-You said you wanted to hear 
from all the students and wanted us to tell you 
what we were doing &e.-so I guess I will demand 
your attention for a little while. 

The crops look nicely. The farmers are happy 
trying to catch a glmpse of the sun through the cloud 
of grasshoppers which are rising and going-no one 
knows where— as soon as they wing out. 

I want to tell you about a little " pleasure exer- 
tion" we have just had. Yesterday three or four of 
the young farmers got fish hungry, and so concluded 
to go fishing. As lunch baskets are a consideration 
on such occasions, and, fearing they could not find 
any of these good things without " us girls," they 
called us " necessary evils " and begged our compa- 
ny. We donned our sunbonnets and told them we 

were ready. 

Accordingly yesterday noon a jolly load— more 
than half of which were our old students— set out 
for lake Eureka intent on having a geid time. Aft- 
er following various cattle trails and roads, which 



The New Building. 

It Isn't often that contractors give as good satisfac- 
tion to owners as Messrs. Rains & Winne are giving 
to the Regents. Mr. Carr, the architect, had pre- 
pared the plans and specifications with that care 
which experience ensures, and the contractors are 
doing just what they agreed to do and in a little less 
time than that specified. The result is that all par- 
ties are satisfied. Mr. Winne has the walls of the 
mechanical building ready for the floor timbers of 
the second story, and expects to finish all the ma- 
sonry by July 15th. Mr. Rains began the plastering 
In the barn Thursday, and expects to finish that 
building by the time the masons are through with 
the shop, when he will have more time than he 
needs for Its completion. They are doing good work 
and are driving it right along. It isn't a good place 
to loaf, because each of them is putting in a full 
day's work and neither will stop to spin yarns. Bus- 

Tho mechanical building is 38x102 feet, out- 
side; Is two stories high; stone range work; and 
has three gables, the one covering the vestibule hip- 
ping back into the main roof.. The side walls run 
north and south, and arc, therefore, at right angles 




Whitman, "M\" 21x81; Mathematics, Prof. Ward, 
"N" 21x31; Elementary English and Mathematics, 
Prof. Piatt, "O," 17x29. The Library may after 
while be found in " P," 17x2G but at present it will 
be used as a cloak room. On the second floor, ±t, , 




is an assembly room 42x43; "S," 21x29, the Chemi- 
cal Leeture room, Prof. Keclzio ; "T* the Phys- 
ical Laboratory, 21x22, and " V," the Chemical la- 
boratory, 21x41. In "W,» 10x19 the gray hairs <>l 
the venerable President will gently nestle about bis 
gold spectacles as he dispense* Political Economy 
and discipline. 
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[Continued from first page.] 
The leaf may truly be called the tree's la- 
boratory ; for by its assistance the tree is 
enabled to change air, water and earth into 
organic matter. It is the leaf that origi- 
nates the woody tissue and makes the down- 
ward growth. The woody tissue formed in 
the leaf goes downward into the first joint 
of the stem and thence into the root. This 
may be proven by taking a leaf and using 
it as a single cutting. It will be found that 
the leaf will readily strike root from its 
base and so form an independent plant. 
This same leaf has the power of developing 
a second one like itself from the stem which 
supports it. This, by its upward growth, 
forms the second joint of the stem and the 
blade of the second leaf. By this descend- 
ing growth the woody tissue soon reaches 
the ground and the substantial woody stalk 
is completed. Can we not readily see then, 
that by excessive pruning we destroy some 
of the most essential elements of plant 
growth? The very existence of a tree is 
just as dependent upon its leaves as the life 
of a man is upon his lungs. 

Although we have raised many objections 
to summer pruning, we do not wish to dis- 
card it altogether. It is too severe summer 
pruning that we object to. If we have 
large, strong and healthy trees which contin- 
ue to grow from year to year without pro- 
ducing fruit, we may then proceed to prune 
those trees severely in summer. By doing 
this we check the flow of sap from the roots, 
and if the pruning is repeated often enough, 
the probable result will be the development 
of fruit buds. The advantages of winter 
pruning are these : In a country with as 
mild a climate as that of Kansas, the roots 
of the trees are continually collecting a stock 
of nourishment during the entire autumn 
and frequently through the winter. There- 
fore when we prune in winter, this whole 
supply of plant food goes to the remaining 
branches, while in the case of spring and 
summer pruning it is partly, or we might 
H ay, entirely lost. 

We should so plant our forest trees that 
nature, to a large extent, will do her own 
pruning. This we know she will do ; for 
we may examine trees standing alone on 
Inch and desolate prairie, among rough and 
rocky mountains, or in the dense and 
crowded forest, and there we find the most 
perfect models of fruitfulness and beauty. 
Yet these specimens have never been 
trained by the hand of art. They have 
reared their proud forms independent of the 
influence of the pruning knife, the saw or 
the hatchet. They have been sustained, di- 
rected and pruned by the hand of nature 
alone. Close planting in the forest will or- 
dinarily secure proper form. Nature will 
care for her own with only a slight excep- 
tion For ornamental purposes, we should 
reject all varieties that have a tendency to 
grow to an uncomely form, and select those 
varieties which come nearest the desired 
form without pruning. For while the hand 
of art must control, it should be the object 
of the horticulturist, the orchardist and the 
forest grower to let nature stand in the 
front. He should ever remember in all 
his true culture to work in the aid of na- 
ture and in sympathy with her. 

John Holmes, of Cowley county, says : 
"I believe in blue grass, and brought 
sixteen bushels with me from Indiana; 
sowed eighty acres in the timber where the 
cattle run ; sowed it winter before last; was 
a little afraid of drouth, but it went through 
last summer and is now a splendid stand. 



TELEGRAPHV 

J- Four miles of line, twenty inBtru- •*- 
ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



Farming for Profit! 

Special Courses In 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



yOCAL^USIC. 

Eegular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology; 
Stock Breed in ff» 

Mixed. Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 

Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



INSTRU MENTA L MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and Guitar, 
charge of $1 per week for the use 



of instruments. 



Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB THE 

Industrialist ! 



185 Acres used by tliis Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



MECEUVNICA-Ii 

DEPARTMENT. 



S H 



OBT-HAN 



D R 



EPORTING. 



Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, Lancashire, 

Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got, by Minister 6868, out 
of Grace Young 5th. . Price, 8200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, $100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
$100. 

#5- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, 

E. M. SIIEI/TON, (Sup't Farm. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cablnct-Maning, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blacksmitnln?, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the stud ent's use. 
KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and. Store. 

Tuition Absolutely Free! 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 20, 1875. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Ha-oits of Plants, 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grainR, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. __ 

COLLEGE LANDS. 

Kunsas lauds then unclaimed, selected tne most 
deSle traks, and reported that "Each quarter 
motion would make a good farm." By reason oi uic 
toprovementB near these lands, often on adjoining 
trie s they have been much increased in value, and 
atthe prices and terms ottered, are very desirable. 
FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due. 
T-e-rms of I>iirchase:-On<M!i|rhth cash, 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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BY TUB 
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OP THE 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
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Terms of Subscription. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 

CASH DOWN! 
One cent per word for each insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



Rolled Down. 

The Ohio grape crop is light. 

Cherries twenty cents a quart at Fredonla. 

Leavenworth county is assessed at 810,000,000. 

La Cygne shipped 8,500 pounds of wool last week. 

Baltimore public schools close at 1 p. m. Sensible. 

Montgomery county wheat crop is worth $750,000. 

The Paola cheese factory uses 2,540 pounds of milk 
a day. 

Leavenworth reports hoppers as large as canary 
birds. 

Saline county harvests 500,000 bushels of plump, 
fat wheat. 

Forty thousand more Mennonites are coming to 
to America. 

Ohio and Indiana have had a retail sample of an 
earthquake. 

Salina pays its city marshall $1 per month, and 
fees of arrest. 

The Times reports a new crop of hoppers hatching 
out at Leavenworth. 

An editorial excursion from ten eastern states has 
visited southern Kansas. 

Alexander H. Stevens will commence the delivery 
of an oration at Atlanta July 3d. 

Western Massachusetts lias an unprecedented 
drouth and Illiuois too much rain. 

In the grasshoppcrod counties corn lias been re- 
planted three times. Such grit should win. 

In spite of hoppers, Woodson county expects to 
raise a larger crop of corn than ever before. 

Brlgham Young talks of emigrating to Mexico. 
He will die some day and go where it is warmer. 

Boss Tweed has been released from prison by the 
court, and is in jail awaiting trial for stealing 87,000,- 
000. 

The Blade whittles it out that a game of base ball 
costs 843.20 in expended muscular energy and busted 
clothes. 

Aud now the doctors say that the ball did not en- 
ter Col. Anthony, and that the abrasion was only 
a powder burn. Next. 

At Topeka, two women sold the hair from 
their heads to buy seed corn. Send their photo- 
graphs to the centennial. 

The Dispatch reports hoppers in ('lay county in 
1860-07. Their visitation was similar to the recent 
one and the crops of 87 good. 

Prairie grass near Leavenworth is six inches high 
where ten days ago the hoppers were two inches 
deep, according to the Times. 

The important discovery has been made by a phi- 
lologist that Cinderella's slippers were made of fur 
and not of glass—" varie," not " verrc." Sound the 
hugag ! 



Special Farming: vs. Mixed Husbandry. 



An Essay by John S. Grlffing, a member of the class 
In Practical Horticulture of the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. 

In the early history of every country 
there is adopted a system of agriculture 
Which in its general features is peculiar.^ A 
new soil gives a good return for the little 
labor and capital invested. In a new coun- 
try, where land is cheap, labor and capital 
high, the labors of the year are concentrated 
on " seed time and harvest." The farmer 
seeks every method which will bring him 
in ready money ; he is always watching for 
something which will give him the best and 
quickest returns. From this diisposition 
comes the tendency to " special farming." 
Farmers here in the west talk about the 
best crops to raise at present, thinking or 
caring nothing for the future condition of 
the farm. By special farming we mean 
the production of a single staple excluding 
all others. The great cause which has led 
to special farming is, that the majority of 
the people who - come west to follow farm- 
ing as a business are poor. They have lit- 
tle or no money, and to obtain this much 
needed article, they raise those crops which 
will bring them in immediate returns. Peo- 
ple must and will have a living, and in 
some places where money is scarce barter is 
resorted to. In Michigan a few years ago 
shingles were the current money of the 
country. A farmer, when he wished to 
purchase his dry goods or groceries, hauled 
his load of shingles and exchanged them 
for the goods. And so in all transactions 
shingles were used instead of greenbacks. 
Every farmer needs money to improve his 
farm and to buy food, clothing and little 
luxuries which only money can buy, and as 
a necessity he must raise those crops which 
will return him the cash in the shortest 
time. It is a great question whether or 
not this is the most profitable system which 
can be devised. In a new country the pop- 
ulation is very sparse ; there is a great want 
of capital. People who come west rarely 
have more than enough money with which 
to purchase their land. With land thus 
cheap, labor and capital high, and the pro- 
duce of the farm of so little value they can 
not afford high farming. It will not pay 
for them to invest large capital in the ordi- 
nary operations of the farm, to manure with 
nitrates and superphospates when corn is at 
15 cents a bushel and other products pro- 
portionately low. We can see the injurious 
effects of special farming in the great peri- 
odical famines that so often afflict the peo- 
ple of Asia. Of these we have a ter- 
rible example in the distress which has 
overtaken India during the past year. 
There the chief article of food is rice. The 
land is well adapted to the cultivation of 
this staple: everybody raises rice and in 
some parts but little else. But some years 
there is drouth ; the result is famine and 
pestilence like that of the year 1874, in 
which thousands of people died because 
they had no crop to depend upon but their 
rice. In Ireland the chief product of the 



soil is potatoes. These constitute a great 
portion of the food of the people. In the 
year 1849 mother earth refused to do her 
duty ; the clouds did not send down their 
rain, the result to Ireland was starvation. 
Our own country has not been exempt from 
these crises. A few years ago there was a 
great mania in Michigan and Wisconsin for 
the raising of hops. In a few years the 
large pile of useless hop-poles told too plain 
a story that the farmers had committed a 
great folly. About the time of the war 
there was an unusual demand for wool for 
manufacture of soldier garments, and a cor- 
responding rise in the price of the raw ma- 
terial. Farmers in the east rushed into the 
raising of Merino sheep, the price of wool 
went down and hundreds of farmers were 
ruined. We have an example of the folly 
of special farming in our own state in the 
records of the past year. Many farmers 
staked their all on a crop of corn and through 
the instrumentality of the grasshoppers and 
drouth were entirely ruined. Those who 
had planted wheat and other early crops 
were saved because these crops were harvest- 
ed before the grasshoppers and drouth could 
injure them. We should bear this in mind 
that a season can rarely be unfavorable for 
all cropB. If a season is too wet for corn it 
may be just right for oats, or if too dry for 
oats it may be right for corn. It is certainly 
an extraordinary year which will not allow 
any crop to grow. 

We find that if a man wants to make farm- 
ing pay, he must not be changing about from 
one thing to another. If he does this he is 
always buying at the highest and selling at 
the lowest rates. We may have been rais- 
ing wheat and from over-production the 
price of wheat becomes low, and cattle be- 
ing high, we rush into the cattle business, 
purchasing our cattle at high rates. Then 
we find that pork is high, we sell our cattle 
at low rates and rush into the raising of 
swine, and so on always buying at the high- 
est price and selling at the lowest. And in 
this case the man who has the variety is 
the man who makes the money. Indeed 
the man who has the variety is the one who 
always makes the money. If a person prac- 
tices a system of rotation it acta as an in- 
surance policy against nearly all the evils 
of the farmers calling. 

Bemedies for special farming in the West : 

1. Increase of population : This we can 
not control directly. The most thorough 
system of farming is practiced where the pop- 
ulation is most dense. As the population 
increases we get better and constantly im- 
proving local markets. 

2. Increase of capital : Increase of popu- 
lation and increase of capital go together. 
In western farming with land and produce 
of so little value, we cannot afford to invest 
large capital peracre. 

3. Increase of knwoledge : The impor- 
tance of study on the part of the farmer can 
hardly be over-estimated. To be a thorough 
former he must study, he must use brain as 
well as muscle. There is a great difference 

[Continued on fourth page.] 
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Four prisoners escaped from the Lawrence 
jail, over-powering the guard. McDaniels, 
the Muncie train robber, and supposed to be 
a member of the James gang, was Hhot by a 
farmer, recaptured, and died. It would'nt 
be a bad idea to turn that farmer loose with 
his little gun and have a general jail deliv- 
ery. 



Does the venerable President take the room 
next to the chemical laboratory so that it 
will be easy to blow up the boys?— Nation- 
alist. 

No. On the contrary that room was 
selected in order that the boys might blow 
us up, with less bother and greater effect 
than heretofore. 



The prospects for a large attendance next 
term seem far better than we had anticipa- 
ted. Several of our old students who did 
not expect to return, for financial reasons, 
are securing boarding. As the practical 
value and thoroughness of the education 
here given becomes known throughout the 
State, the attendance will be greater each 

year. 

L. B. Rogers, of Solomon City, writes 
that his brother and sister will accompany 
him next term. 

The government never made a wiser ex- 
penditure than that for the Signal Service 
stations. There iB no reason why the laws 
of rains and storms should remain unknown, 
provided sufficient data for extended inves- 
tigation can be collected. This is now being 
done over the whole continent. The pro- 
babilities are that before long the subject 
will be mastered, because more facts are 
being obtained than ever before. And when 
the time comes that the general features of 
a season can be foreseen, great advantages 
will accrue to the farmer. 



No little of the financial depression in 
Kansas for the past year and a half was oc- 
casioned, not by our drouth and grass- 
hoppers, but by the tightness of the eastern 
money market. And if the crops had as 
signally failed this season as they have pros- 
pered, still the State would have been in 
better condition than many suppose, because 
of the better condition of the East. The 
moment men can sell their farms in the 
older States an immigration will set 
towards this one, which is probably without 
precedent. And, with the present splendid 
crop, the chances are that a year hence 
Kansas will be on the top of the wave. 



WILL IT PAY ? 

In another column will be found a state- 
ment of the advantages furnished by this In- 
stitution to those desiring to learn telegraphy. 
Both in effectiveness and cheapness they are 
better than can be obtained elsewhere. But 
now we wish to call the attention of able 
bodied young men to the fact that while tel- 
egraphy is an attractive business to the un- 
initiated, because of the seeming ease with 
which it can be acquired and conducted, yet 
as a rule it is neither a healthful nor profit- 
able vocation. The labor performed by a 
night operator is harder and more injurious 
than that required on any farm. And when 
this stage is passed and a good day office ob- 
tained, the wear and tare of a year over a 
desk will be found greater than that of a 
year in the field. Positions depend upon 
the action of those whose duty it is to obtain 
the greatest amount of service at the least 
cost ; and, because of the relative ease with 
which skill in this business can be acquired, 
competition will always be great and wages 
will always be low. There is a deal of sig- 
nificance in the fact that you rarely meet a 
man over forty years of age who earns his 
living as an operator. On the contrary, 
great majority of operators are under 
twenty-five. That is the fact : what is the 
reason ? Because a man cannot support a 
family on the pay. Such is not the case 
with farmers. In spite of the gearly whine 
that farming does'nt pay, some how or other 
farmers manage to raise large families ; to 
give their children a good education, and, 
at death, to leave them thousands of dollars 
in property. Telegraph operators never 
die, they can't afford funeral expenses ; and 
years before death engage in some other 
business. It is well to look ahead, and to 
educate yourself for that vocation which 
will pay best in health, happiness and cash. 
If you are determined to be an operator, we 
will qualify you for that misery in the best 
manner at the least cost; but ten years 
hence you will believe more in these state- 
ments than you do now. 

With young women it is different. They 
can better stand a sedentary life. The 
wages are better than those of the kitchen, 
needle or school room, and the labor is 
easier. Besides, the chances are that, in 
due time, some appreciative young man will 
propose to these operators ; that they will- 
accept ; and that the click of the magnet and 
the raps of the division superintendent will 
alike be counted among the things that 
were. 



From all parts, of the State, even the 
hoppered districts, the indications for 
splendid crops are greatly better than was 
anticipated. The rain of last Saturday 
night was general, and is regarded as hav- 
ing secured the corn crop. The wheat crop 
is larger than any previous one. 



MinuteuesB of Observation and Re- 
port. 

Horticultural reports often become prac- 
tically worthless for want of a minute and 
definite statement of all the facts. No de- 
partment of agriculture can possibly suffer 
as much from this cause as fruit culture. 
This arises from the fact that there are so 
many varieties which need to be tested— 
each to a certain extent affected in its own 
way by the difference of soil and variation 
of climate. Then modes of culture enter 
into the problem, and these extending over 
not simply one Heason as in the case of ordi- 
nary farm crops, but frequently over several 
years. This whole matter is often over- 
looked. An orchardist writes us, " I find 
that often a variety which does well with 
me fails with my neighbors." The why in 
this is what we wish to reach, and if reached 
will make up the material of real horticul- 
tural knowledge. For example, it is found 
that under certain rare conditions the Yel- 
low Bellflower apple yields abundantly while 
under almost any other condition it fails. 
It is evident that certain varieties of fruit 
that can be relied upon in southern Kansas 
must be left out of our list for the northern 
part of the State. The same will doubtless 
be found to be true also with respect to eas- 
tern and western Kansas. In order to 
reach definite conclusions in regard to the 
real value of varieties many points need to 
be carefully noticed. Let us name a few of 
them : 

1. The location and nature of soil and 
subsoil, and whether naturally or artificially 
underdrained. 

2. How planted, embracing the mode of 
preparing the soil. 

3. Time of planting— the year and wheth- 
er spring or fall. 

4. The mode of culture from the time of 
planting up to the present. 

5. Note also the kind of protection af- 
forded. 

6. The effects of marked climatic changes 
and extraordinary conditions, like those of 
1874, should all be carefully noted. 

7." Frequently there will also be accident- 
al circumstances affecting the growth and 
fruitfulness of a tree, which should never 
be overlooked. 

In urging upon orchardists this minute- 
ness of observation and "report we have in 
view a vital point. Our progress in the 
State depends on this. Tree culturists need 
to be careful observers. We have long ac- 
cepted the fact that there was work in suc- 
cessful tree culture, it will be well to accept 
the other fact that watching and thinking 
must go with the work.— [Prof. Gale. 



In the match between the American and 
Irish "teams" for the best shooting, that has 
just come off at Dublin, the Yankees won 
the victory by a handsome score. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1875. 



The work on the buildings is progressing as rapid- 
ly as heretofore. The appearance of the barn Is cer- 
tainly improved by taking off the long ventilator. 

The Third of July celebration promises to be a big 
thing. Col. Phillips, Gov. Green and Major Cox 
are booked for speeches, and each of them will put 
the Mglt through a distinct series of evolutions well 
worth witnessing. 

State Horticultural Society. Semi-annual meet- 
ing at. Fort Scott. A complete report of this meeting 
including all the papers read is being published in 
the Kansas Farmer. The fruit growers of the state 
should give the Farmer a liberal support. Now is 
the time to subscribe for it. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of L. R. 
Elliott, offering loans at seven per cent interest on 
good security. This holds good for any portion of 
the State, and will be of great advantage to those 
desiring to make paying improvements which, 
heretofore, were impossible because of high rates of 
interest. 

The regular meeting of the Riverside B. B. C. 
to he held July 3d has been postponed until Monday 
evening July 6th. All members and all whodesireto 
become such.are earnestly requested to meet prompt- 
ly at 8 o'clock at the school room on 2d. St. A cap- 
tain of the 2d nine to be elected and other important 
business transacted. All who have not should be 
ready to pay their $1,00. 

John N. Smith, Vice Pres't. 

Frank C. Jackson, Sec. 



Normal Institute. 

Gen. Fraser, State Superintendent, is doing 
energetic and telling work, the results of which will 
appear in the greater efficiency of our educational 
system. The law provides for the holding of a 
Teachers' Institute in each judicial district of the 
state, and not only is it being thoroughly executed, 
but the Institutes themselves are packed with just 
such good things as every teacher will find both val- 
uable and interesting. A wisely prepared pro- 
gramme ensures a careful presentation of topics by 
the several speakers, and tin; least possible time is 
wasted in windy discussions. 

The Institute for this judicial district met in Man- 
hattan last Tuesday morning. Some eighty teachers 
and superintendents were present. After organ- 
izing the following topics were presented and dis- 
cussed: 

Vocal Music, Mrs. Warden-. 

Instruction in Conversational Geography, Gen. 
Fraser. 

Instrumental Drawing, Prof. Raymond. 

Geography for District Schools, Prof. W. C. Hay. 

Course of instruction in English for District 
Schools, Prof. W. C. Spear. 

In the evening and at the Methodist church, an 
interesting lecture wasdelivered before the Institute 
by Prof. J. II. Lee on the moral position of teachers. 

Wednesday was occupied as follows : 

Supervision of District Schools, Gen. Fraser. 

Conversational Instruction in Geography, Gen. 
Fraser. 

Course of Arithmetic for District Schools, Prof. J. 
J. McHride. 

State Constitution, Sam. Kimble, Jr. 

School Laws, county superintendent A. M. Crary. 

Vocal Music, Prof. Piatt. 

Industrial Drawing, Prof. W. H. Raymond. 

Reading, Prof. Piatt. 

Geography, Prof. Hay. 

English Language, Prof. Spear. 

The evening was very pleasantly spent in a social 
held at the Adams House. 

Owing to the earliness of our publication this 
week, on account of the celebration, we cannot give 



later proceedings. They will be found in the Na- 
tianalist of next week more fully detailed. 

The attendance from the other counties is greater 
than usual, and the character of the work higher 
than heretofore. Gen. Fraser speaks in strong terms 
of the carefulness of preparation upon the part of 
those presenting the several topics. 

Our county superintendent, Mr. Billings, has 
labored wisely and efficiently in perfecting and 
supervising the arrangements ; and, in this instance, 
such work, which is often thankless, has not only 
merited but receives the thanks of all present. 

Thursday afternoon the members of the Institute 
will visit the Agricultural College buildings', and 
in the evening will have the pleasure of hearing a 
lecture by Gen. Fraser In the Presbyterian Church. 



Telegraphy. 

So many enquiries are received respecting the 
instruction given in our Telegraph Department 
that it is found convenient to answer them in this 
form : 

As in all other departments, the student is re- 
quired to take those literary studies which are as- 
signed with reference to their value to the individ- 
ual as an operator. Ordinarily they consist of 
English, Arithmetic, Book-keeping and Commercial 
Law. No deviation is made from this rule, because, 
first, it is found by experience that pupils learn 
telegraphy more rapidly in this manner than when 
sitting over an instrument eight hours a day ; and, 
second, the ultimate success of an operator depends 
upon his general ability more than upon his skill 
in simply sending and receiving messages. 

As every facility is afforded the pupil to advance 
as rapidly as possible, the time needed for the ac- 
quisition of the art wholly depends upon tho appli- 
cation of the student. It is a harder study than is 
generally supposed, and those who expect, in three 
or four months, to obtain such skill as will secure 
good wages are liable to disappointment. On the 
average, a college year of nine months, will be found 
necessary, and in many cases a longer period. 

The expense depends upon the time. We make 
no charge for instruction or use of instruments! 
thus saving to the pupil the 850 or $100 tuition of or- 
dinary telegraph schools. Boarding can be had at 
from $2.75 to $4 per week, which is lower than in 
larger cities. Students forming clubs can reduce 
this sum to $1.10 or $1.50 per week. The expense of 
blanks, account books, &c, will not exceed $4 per 
year. 

FACILITIES. 

Our facilities are equal to those of any establish- 
ment in the United States, consisting of a first class 
line from Manhattan and the depot of the Kansas 
Pacific railway to College Hill, over four miles in 
length, on which are twenty-five offices. The pri- 
mary department is furnished with six mechanical 
instruments, eight local instruments, and a register. 
The latter is only used for the purpose of showing 
defective and correct writing. The superintendent 
of the depaartment is an operator of several years 
experience in all branches of the business, who, by 
his patience, courtesy and enthusiasm, has proven 
himself to be a successful teacher. 

HOW TAUGHT. 

The telegraphic alphabet is taught in progressive 
lessons, consisting of the dot characters, dot and 
dash, dasli and dot characters of the same denomi- 
nation. 

After the student has committed to memory and 
learned to make all the characters correctly, he is 
allowed to write with the key until he can do so 
with ease and without hesitation ; when he is as- 
signed to duty with another student, both working 
at tho same instrument, one writing with the key, 
while the other copies on paper what is written. 
Having learned to read readily by sound, students 
are assigned to duty on local short-lines, the instru- 
ments being in different rooms, and are required to 
send messages to each other in regular message 
form, keeping and filing on the message hooks at 



their desks copies of all the messages sent and re- 
ceived, which copies are taken by the superinten- 
dent and the messages received compared with the 
original message sent ; all mistakes are noted, and 
the student in error is notified of the same. When 
the student is able to receive at the rate of ten words 
per minute he is assigned an office on the line — those 
living or boarding near the line can have instru- 
ments in their rooms — and is required to send mes- 
sages, as above, which are entered in a register, and a 
correct account of all business done in the office is 
kept, a weekly report being made to the superinten- 
dent on Saturday of each week. These reports are 
audited by him and each office found in error is 
notified. Each office, on receipt of an error sheet, 
must immediately correspond with the office with 
which he is in error and ask for an explanation. 
After such errors have been corrected the office re- 
ceiving the error sheet must immediately make a 
satisfactory explanation to the superintendent, cor- 
recting the error. The books and blanks used for 
the work above mentioned, are furnished by the 
College at cost price, and are exact copies of the 

books and blanks used by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

Associate press report from daily papers is sent 
two hours each evening. Advanced students are re- 
quired to take it, and send their copies to the super- 
tendent each morning when these are carefully 
compared with the original. Students who can re- 
ceive and make a legible copy of twenty-five words 
per minute are granted a certificate. Final exami- 
nations in all cases to be made by operators not con- 
nected with or interested in the College. 

A special course of lectures on electricity, the bat- 
tery, Ac, Is given by Prof. Ked/.ie. 

We guarantee no situations, and such guarantees 
are worthless, because of the fact that the men 
proposing to make them are not managers of the 
railroad and telegraph lines who employ operators. 



M oirE Y! M oyE Y ! M ONE Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T 8KVEN PER CENT ! 
Payable semi-annuaily. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 

L. It. KLLIOTT. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



Special for AVoman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 
Special Lectures on 

earm: economy, 

By Prof. Shelton — the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale — vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie — the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 
A similar course, applying truths of sci- 
ence to the Health ana Work of Woman, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the United 
States. 



'.KTGLISH 



.ANGUAGE. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 



— 
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[Continued from first page.] 
between a man who can plow, sow, reap and 
perform the ordinary drudgery of farm-life 
and the man who has the brain to manage a 
farm. Farmers too often lose sight of the 
fact that there are fixed principles in agri- 
culture. Too many farmers neither prac- 
tice nor know anything like a system in farm- 
ing. And this every one who intends to 
follow farming as a business must do if he 
would succeed. The farming we have here 
in the west is forced upon us by the exigen- 
cies of the case. But with an increase of 
population we will see an increase in the 
value of lands and crops ; better markets will 
invite better cultivation, and this will en- 
hance the value of the land. Men with 
small capital will be prevented from specu- 
lation in land, and instead of buying greater 
breadth of soil men will improve and culti- 
vate their farms more thoroughly. "Praise 
large estates, cultivate small ones" was an 
ancient maxim, and if this good maxim could 
be instilled into the mind of every western 
farmer, fewer cases of land poverty would be 
known. There are thousands of men in the 
United States who are competent to manage 
a farm, while the number of men who can 
manage a very large farm, with success, 
could be counted on a person's fingers. But 
the increasing population will prevent, in a 
certain degree, the accumulation of land by 
single individuals, and we may hope that 
our western country may outlive the grass- 
hoppers and drouth which have done so 
much damage during the past year, and yet 
become the Garden of the World. 



GKEO. W. MARTIN, 
Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 

Farming for Profit! 



Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 
Miixed Husbandry, 
notation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



185 Acres used by this Department. 



Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 

TELEGRAPHV 

A Four miles of line, twenty instru- J- 

ments. and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 1868, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
section would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms offered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due. 

Terms of Purchase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
I.. R. ELLIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 

Habits of Plants. 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



Dhobt-iand T? epobting. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 

THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



and 



Essex Swine. 



Devon Cattle. 



We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Grace Young 5tb 
sold for 81,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, §100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

j85r" These prices will place this Btock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, 

E. M. Nil ELTOX, Snp't Farm. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

Kansas Forest. Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



yOCAL|^USIC 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 



THE most valuable and practical course in the . 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 
iPast-G-raduates. 

The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 



H>r. Patee. 



S. m:. FOX, 
gOOKSELLER 1 gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelopes, Gold Pens, 

Blank Books, etc. 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. (3-9.) 



MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT, 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blacksmith ing, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 

KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 



A Thorough and Direct 

EiDUOATIOlV 

FOE THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and. Store. 



Tuition Absolutely Free! 



The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 



Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and Guitar. 

A@r*A charge of $ 1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOR THE 

Industrialist ! 
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I ml mn try. 

An Essay read by E. M. Shinklc, a member of the 
Carpenter class of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Industry is the life of nations. Without 
it no race can long exist. The industry of 
the American people is what has raised the 
United States to so high a place of honor 
among the nations to-day. It has ensured all 
the great inventions and improvements in 
the arts. Indolent people are not by any 
means noted for inventions and discoveries. 
These have been the result of long study 
and investigation. They have never been 
the result of mere theorizing but of theory 
and experiment combined. Theory alone 
amounts to but very little and science would 
have never attained eminence if it had not 
been for its practical application. 

It is wonderful to behold the improve- 
ment that has been made in the mechanical 
arts during the past few years, and all by 
industry. Every new invention or discov- 
ery seems to give new life to industry. 
From the discovery of steam, the many ap- 
plications of it which tend to enlighten and 
civilize the world have been deduced. 
Among these applications are the great 
ocean steamer, locomotive, steam press and 
hundreds of other inventions without which 
it would now be impossible for the world to 
advance. At the first suggestion of the lo- 
comotive the idea was considered absurd. 
The scientific men of that day reasoned from 
theory and said that such an engine would 
not have the power to move itself, much 
less to draw a heavy load. But in the 
mind of George Stevenson, an industrious 
coal miner in England, such theoretical ob- 
jections did not have much weight. With 
a practical skepticism for all unverified hy- 
potheses in the domain of mechanics he 
preferred practical experiment, and by this 
simple method he discovered that a loco- 
motive was capable, not only of moving 
itself but of drawing heavy loads. He then 
devoted himself to its practical demonstra- 
tion and thus earned for himself a well de- 
served reputation as the originator of the 
modern railroad. Thus from industry we 
have obtained all the advantages conferred 



by the railroad. The same is true of the 
steamboat. It was John Fitches industrious 
and energetic mind which enabled him, in 
1785, to cross the Schuylkill river in a boat 
propelled by steam. So it was with Robert 
Fulton and others who took an active 
part in this direction. Thus we see that prac- 
tical skill is the great motor of inventions 
and discoveries. 

On intelligent industry depends the hope 
of our country and of its inhabitants as indi- 
viduals. A good illustration of this truth 
is furnished by the aborigines of this coun- 
try. They are an idle race, and by reason 
of their indolence are being exterminated. 
No person can be idle and prosper, for both 
body and mind must work. The haste to 
get rich without patient persevering indus- 
try is making our country more and more 
corrupt. A common mistake among the in- 
dustrial classes is that some men are to do all 
the thinking while others do all the working. 
The former class are called gentlemen, the 
latter operatives. The working man should 
be often thinking, the thinking often working 
in order to develop properly both mind and 
body. As things are now the members of one 
class despise, while those of the other envy 
all who belong to a class different from their 
oWn. There was a time when a man with 
a good literary education was considered 
sure of success ; this rule, however, often 
failed. That time has passed. A man 
nowa-days who has a good literary educa- 
tion but no other, is not as sure of success 
as the one with a good industrial education. 
We do not mean by this that he should only 
know how to work but that he should have 
an education adapted to the wants of the 
industrial man. It is only by labor that 
thought can be made healthy. The two can* 
not be separated with impunity. The edu- 
cators of our country are begining to see 
that this is the truth and are begining to 
educate in a manner that will not separate 
them. England, France and Germany 
each have a great many industrial schools, 
and the American people are awakening to 
the necessity of an industrial education. 
Congress saw the need of this when, in 1862, 
it passed the organic act endowing agricul- 
tural colleges. As a result of this act we 
have agricultural colleges all over our 
country. Besides these there are various 
industrial and mechanical institutions which 
are among the best that can be found in any 
country. The organic act of 1862 does not 
provide that these colleges are to teach agri- 
culture alone, but that the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and literary studies, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and 
mechanic arte. The plan by which we be- 
lieve the Agricultural College of Kansas is 
carried on, is that while it gives to the stu- 
dent a good literary and scientific education, 
it also gives him a good industrial education. 
It does not propose that after receiving here 
as good an education as his country affords, 
the student shall go begging a situation in 
some office for his daily bread. It is advisa- 
ble that all classes of men know something 
about the mechanic arts. Even the profes- 



ional man needs to understand something 
of mechanism. The tradsman should under- 
stand machinery so that he can deal in the 
best and thereby obtain the confidence of his 
customers. No farmer can be successful 
without at least some knowledge of mechan- 
ics. He has to buy and use many kinds of 
machinery and therefore should know the 
structure of machines that he may be able 
to buy those which are made best, work 
easiest and last the longest. He should al- 
so have some knowledge of mechanics that 
he may be able to use machinery after he 
has it. He should also know how to do all 
the mechanical work that is necessary upon 
the farm. 

What is still more necessary for the prac- 
tical mechanic is, that he should be thor- 
oughly educated. The half-way mechanic 
never makes much at his trade. The jour- 
neyman needs a thorough education that he 
can at all times obtain the highest wages. 
This is as true of the mechanic as it is of the 
professional man. The half-taught me- 
chanic may by his own representation get a 
start, but as soon as his work is tested he 
will invariably forfeit his position. When 
any one hires a job of work done he expects 
it to be done in the shortest time and best style. 
The next question is how can a mechanic 
obtain a thorough education ? A very good 
knowledge of tools can be obtained by 
working under instructions of some master 
mechanic for two or three years, but this is 
not the only kind of an education the suc- 
cessful mechanic needs. He must have the 
theory as well as the practice. The pro- 
fessional man besides being perfect in his 
profession must be acquainted with all the 
other branches of science and literature re- 
lated thereto. Besides being skilled in the 
use of tools the mechanic should have some 
knowledge of all the sciences related to his 
vocation. The plan of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College is to give the student 
both the theory and practice of his trade. 
Besides the advantages offered by the Me- 
chanical Department, the student has an 
opportunity of obtaining as good a scientific 
education as can be had in the State. The 
mechanical course is especially adapted to 
the wants of the, mechanic. In the curricu- 
lum there is as good a course in mathemat- 
ics as can be found. 

If the interest of the Industrial Depart- 
ment goes on increasing for the next five 
years as it has for the past year and a half, 
there will not be an institution of this kind 
in the United States equal to the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. And if all the ag- 
ricultural colleges were caried on in this way 
the industrial classes would soon begin to 
rise in the estimation of the people. They 
would no longer be looked upon as below the 
professional classes. By this process habits 
of industry would be instilled into the ris- 
ing generation, and the standard of Ameri- 
can manliness would be raised. By this pro- 
cess the United States,instead of declining as 
some have prophesied, will go on advanc- 
ing in prosperity and honor till it reaches 
the highest point of eminence to which any 
nation can attain. 
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A Shorthorn Eplmode. 

As illustrating the growing importance 
" of the shorthorn interest as> well as .the val- 
ue of a little technical- knowledge, an inci- 
dent transpired in this city during, thepast 
week which will be of general interest. 

Some six years ago Dr. Wl T. Vail of this 
city attended . the sale of • shorthorns be- 
longing to the estate of the late Carlos 
Pierce, of Stanstead, P. Q. At this sale 
he purchased the shorthorn cow Lady Sale 
12th, of Stanstead. Her pedigree is thus 
recorded in Vol. VII American Herd Book, 
Lady Sale XII by Monitor 5,019, out of 
Lady Sale 8th by. 2d Prince of Orange 
2,183,^-Lady Sale 6th by Red. Knight 890, 
&c, &c., fourteen crosses in Stephenson's 
Princess tribe. Now to the uninitiated there 
seems nothing very startling in this state- 
ment, but I fancy few shorthorn breeders 
could gaze upon the Lady Sale at the head 
of thi3 pedigree without violating the tenth 
commandment. 

The truth is the Princess tribe of short- 
horn's has always been in high estimation 
among breeders. Mr. Thomas Bates, '.the 
famous breeder of the Duchesses, thought 
them good enough to graft upon his herd. 
I Indeed Belvedere ' the sire of the Duchess 
33, 34; 35, 36, .37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 and 43,, 
was of this tribe and purchased of M*r. Ste- 
phenson. The great prices which in recent 
i times the Dukes and Duchesses have been 
bringing has given an impetus to the values, 
of their near relations the Princesses. In 
fact Princess stock i« very good stock to have. 
Indue course- of time the 12th Lady 
Sale of Stanstead reached Manhattan. 
While here she produced three heifer calves, 
and last winter died of consumption together 
with her calf, in the possession of Mr.. Bur- 
i tis of . Waterville. The remaining two heif- 
ers; Lady Sale of Manhattan, and 2d Lady 
Sale of Manhattan, were until recently 
' owned in this vicinity,Mr. W- Rollins having 
been the owner of Lady Sale of Manhattan, 
and Mr. Webber of the 2d Lady Sale. Nei- 
ther of these gentlemen seemed to have the 
remotest idea that they had a " good thing " 
in these- Lady Sales; and when Mr. Rollins, 
a few days since, received a note from an 
innocent old farmer saying that he had a 
"notion to grade up" his " native herd " 
and would like to know the price of his 
shorthorns, Mr. R. promptly offered Lady 
Sale of Manhattan for $200. The nexttrain 
brought Mr. Haggarty, an eastern breeder of 
some note, who eagerly closed the bargain 
at the above figures 



lins, and he determined to purchase the 2d 
Lady Sale owned by Mr. Webber. But 
here again Haggarty was ahead. Rollins 
reached Mr. Webber's place just in time to 
seeHaggarty close the bargain for 2d Lady 
Sale of Manhattan; with a fine calf by her 
side^price $175-^the best bargain in short- 
horn's that will be made in Kansas during 
this 1875 we will guarantee. Thus Mr. 
Haggarty. returns' to Ohio with his high 
bred; Princess cows, and calf, which cost 
him the ■ rediculously small price of $376. 
He claims this little adventure to be worth 
a clear $2,000, and probably does not over- 
estimate its importance. : The next day after- 
Haggarty had departed for the east, Mr. 
Brown of the well known firm of shorthorn 
breeders, Jas. N. Brown & Sons of Berlin, 
Illinois, took up his temporary abode at the 
Adams House. It proved to bo very tem- 
porary. He too was after the Lady Sales 
that had strayed out into the Kansas prai- 
ries.— [Prof. Shelton. 



We made a brief visit to Clay Center this 
week, where Gen, Fraser is holding the 
Teachers' Institute for that judicial district.' 
The attendance, was good and > increasing, 
and, as in the Institute here, the work being 
done was solid; interesting and effective. 
Clay Center has more than doubled in size 
and. population since ourdast visit, which 
was-. before the building of the railroad. 
There is far more business, life and push. 
And whatever may bo the opinions. of differ- 
ent persons respecting the advantages and 
disadvantages of the herd law, this trip has 
satisfied us that the remarkable development 
and growth of the county is largely due to 
the adoption of the herd law. For exam- 
ple, five years ago there were less than one 
hundred acres of broken land in a four mile 
■drive east from Clay Center. Now, hill 
tops which we then suppposed would only 
be used for grazing are waving with luxuri- 
ant crops, and field after field has taken the 
place of the raw prairie. There certainly 
are two if not three acres of broken land to 
one then,, and the whole, population is en- 
riched just . in the proportion that wheat 
pays better than wild grass. . The difference 
between the slow development of Davis 
county the rapid development of CJay and 
Dickinson can only be accounted for by the 
herd law, and the contrast is so great that 
were we a citizen of Davis county, one vote 
would go for a herd law ail the time. 



teaching the uses made of chemistry ahd 
physics by farmers and artizans are far great* 
er and more effective, and the thorough 
examination which the Professor is making 
of the methods which, after years of expe- 
rience, have been adopted by the best es- 
tablishments of the world, will prove 'of 
great value to this institution, and through 
it to the industrial classes of Kansas. He 
mentions a physical laboratory at Bologna 
in which the lecture room was built entirely 
dark, except one window, which threw a 
flood of light on the lecturer's table. He 
haB visited a great many of the Agricultu- 
ral "Experiment Stations," and has obtained 
much valuable information > which will be 
reported to our State Board of Agriculture. 
As the Professor incurs the whole expense 
of the tour, it is not often that any institution 
obtains gratis so much practical information 
that can be profitably utilized by it. He ex- 
pects to arrive in Manhattan ten days before 
the beginning of the next term, August 
26th, and will be heartily welcomed home 
from so long a journey. 



Special for Woman. 



"Physiology and. Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton-r-the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale-'-vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD. CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof, Kedzie-^the chemistry of- cooking, 
i bread, tea and coffee, butter^ cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 

A similar course, applying truths of sci- 
ence to the Health and Work of Woman, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the United 
States. 

M ONE Y! M oariB Y l M OSE Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I ean 
give yon money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T SEVEIST PER CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 

„ I,. It. ELLIOTT, 

Manhattan, Kansas. 



Out This Oat! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life!! 

SUBSCRIBE 



On the thirteenth of June Prof. Win. K. 
Kedzie was at Florence, Italy, in good 
health, fine spirits and as busy as a bee. He 
had visited the most celebrated of the Eq- 
ropean laboratories, with the exception of 
those in Paris, which city he expected to 



reach the first of this month. ■ Much more 
Haggarty's eagerness I attention is given to industrial education in 



in making the purchase alarmed Mr. Rol- j Europe than in America. The means for 



FOR THE 



Industrialist ! 

MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

BlaekHmlthlng, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 
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Senator Harvey was in town the other day. 

Hon: HY Clarkson, late Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, and now acting for the Atlas-companygave us 
a pleasant call. 

Third of July celebration passed ofTvery pleasant- 
ly. As orator of the day Major C. G. Cox, of Junc- 
tor*, made a fine speach and a happy impression. 

Sunday evening the several denominations held a 
union meeting, and a contribution was made of 87.30 
towards the erection of the Kansas building at the 
Philadelphia Centennial. 

The essay published last week on Special Farming 
versus Mixed Husbandry, was credited to John 8. 
Grifflng as a member of the class in Practical Horti- 
culture. Mr. Grifflng was a member of the class in 
Practical' Agriculture, and we correct accordingly. 

Judge Kingsbury of Burlington, chairman of the 
executive oommtttee; arrived last Saturday, when 
the committee held its regular monthly meeting and 
transacted the usual business. Fifteen per cent less 
than the estimate of the work done by the contrac- 
tors on July 1, was ordered paid, $2,550. 

Inrepry to the enquiries at this office respecting 
the advertisement of L. R. 'Elliott to loan money, 
wo would inform' correspondent* that loans for three 
or Ave years will bd plated in any county of the State 
on good real estate, at one third of its value as ap- 
praised by the agents of the lenders, and that the 
cost to theborrower including interest and all com- 
missions will not exceed' twelve per cent. 

It id all the fault of the Hon.Dudley C. Haskell of 
Lawrence that we are sleepy this morning. He ar- 
rived with a trunk twice as long as himself, filled 
with moreboots and shoes than he oan wear out in a 
life time. They being of assorted sizes^ and his foot 
being of regulation length, it wouldn't g» into more 
than one pair out of fifty of the lot, anyhow. The 
rest of his wardrobe occupied one corner of a small 
valise; and either he talked to us, or we to him, 
about the superiority of those particular makes 1 of 
boots and shoes until some time towards daylight. 
It is a luxuriant-mercy that he dddut have another 
trirok full ! v What poazlea us is to know why he 
wanted to sell them.if they are so good; why bedidn't 
bring -sisses that would fit Mm, and why he didn't 
have shirts and things in numbers proportionate to 
the foot gear. And this morning he said that we had 
kept him up last night. Folks always has some such 
yarn as that when he is up here, and the rest let on 
they believe it. It was a very pleasant evening } 
though, and ad Mr: D. C. promises to come next time 
in daylight, it will be our fault if he doesn't hear 
more of the barn, shops.stock and superiority of this 
College over all other colleges than we did of those 
boots and shoes. Revenge is sweet ! 

Yes! 

Gov. P. P. Elder makes tho following enquiry, aft- 
er saying some good things about the Industrial- 
ist, for which he will please accept oUr thanks : 

"I am much pleased to note the successful accom- 
plishment of that necessary appendage for which 
$7,500 was appropriated by the last Legislature, and 
more especially am I pleased to learn that the man- 
agement has seen fit to utilize a very expensive and 
comparatively worthless barn in connection with 
the Industrial Department. Perhaps the opposition 
to the $25,000 in the last Legislature did some good. 
Tell us farmers whether you will succeed in provid- 
ing all the room and facilities indicated in your last 
number Without any deficiencies." 

Tho diagrams published in No. 10 of this paper 
were drawn from the working plans, and each of 
the rooms, as there indicated, will be occupied next 
term. In preparing the plane and specifications the 
architect, Mr. E. T. Carr, of Leavenworth, aimed to 
get all the room which the appropriation could i be 
made to furnish, and, therefore, both in remodeling 
the barn and designing the new shop, he omitted 
everything consistent securing with the essential re- 



quirements of recitation rooms, viz, warmth, light 
and the deadening of sound. The great point was 
to obtain room; and every thing not absolutely 
necessary for meeting these requirements was strick- 
en from the specifications. For example, only two 
coats of plaster were specified for the barn, because 
the cost of the third coat would make the new shop 
just that much smaller. 

When the bids were opened the lowest offer for 
the whole work was $7,502.50, or $2.50 more than the 
appropriation. But this would leave no funds for 
blackboards, outbuildings, or the cost of: preparing 
and advertising plans. Accordingly, the floor for 
the first story of the Mechanical building was omit- 
ted from the contract ; the painting was reduced to 
one-coat work In both buildings, and the base or 
wash boards boards left out of each. These reduc- 
tions brought the contract to $7,150 (have not the 
exact figures at this writing.) And this balance will 
meet the necessary expenses as above stated. 

Hence "all of the room and facilities as indicated 
In No. 10 Will be provided " without any deficiency. 
At the same time, when' the financial condition of 
the State will permit, an aditlonal appropriation 
should be made for a finishing coat of plastering on 
the barn .and the second story of the shop, for 
plastering the first story of shop and laying a floor, 
and for wash boards and painting. In the wood 
shops it is exceedingly difficult to keep machinery 
level, and to put work together, on the ground in- 
stead of a >floor. But there is a marked difference 
between exceeding the appreprtotion by contracting 
indebtedness for doing such things, and, on the 
other hand, leaving them undone until the Legisla- 
ture has made an appropriation therefor. A small 
appropriation for this purpose will be asked,- and we 
doubt not will be given ; but the Regents have not 
exceeded and will not exceed i the , appropriation 
already made. 

We would be heartily glad if our friend Gov. Elder, 
and every other member of the Legislature, would 
give us the pleasure of showing him just how much 
has been accomplished with the last appropriation ; 
and are thoroughly satisfied that a personal inspec- 
tion of the Institution by members would convince 
them of the necessity < for the whole sum asked last 
winter: Come up, Governor and see for yourself. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carefully chosen in 1863, by Com-, 
missioners, who examined the immense body of 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected -the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that " Each quarter 
section would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms offered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents arc due. 

Terms of TPurohase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance In seven equal -annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time qf purchase. For further particulars, address 
I,. II. ELMO IT. 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 

KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THE 

Farm, Qrwiiard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free! 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 18.75. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



• GEO. "W". IVEARTITST, 

: Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOK:®, 

. TOPEKA,> KANSAS. 
' Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound. 

— y 

Farming for i Profit I 



Special Courses in 

KLanbas Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

IFarm Implements, 

Comparative 3?hysiology, 
Stock Breeding, 

Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
deeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 

Dr. Patee. 



S 



HORT-HAND 



R 



EPORTING 



Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 



Turn 



COLLEGE F^IfcM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



i Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



Essex Swine. 



AND 



Devon Cattle. 



' We oner for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white ; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

0=- TheBe prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, 

B. M. SHELTON, Sup't Farm. 



'nglisii 



.ANGUAGE. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

, AND RHETORIC. 

: Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer'* cases. 

Habits of Plants. 

. Thorough Instruction. In 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful Btudy of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 





Scalc,| mile to the Inch. 



Map of Manhattan, tlie College Farms and Telegraph L,lne. 

The Telegraph line starts from « Pr.» station (southeast corner of map) and passes through the depot office of the Kansas Pacific 
R^T^t^^^^^om^tUn,^ thence through the "College Farm- to the "Hill" The offices are more or 
less changed each term to accommodate the membersof the classes. 

The « College Farm" contains 160 acres, and the « Hill Farm" 100 acres. Heretofore the relations have been held on the H 11 
in the bililding designated "College" The Boarding Hall is at » B" station. Hereafter the greater part of the reckons wdl be 
heard onth College^ Farm. Thif map having been prepared before the changes were ordered does not show the s.tua Uon o the Barn 
orTe new Mechanical building. The former is at the point north of " F " station and the lattter near the point soutk of F. The 
Sfid^STS mainlybe held in the Barn and the Industrial recitations in the Mechanical building. Boardmg can be ob- 
tained upon the Hill or in Manhattan as desired. _--——=— ======= 



Boiled Down. 

The population of Chicago is 438,399. 

Leavenworth had watermelons on the 2d. 

Wabaunsee county has a population of 4,629. 

Thirty feet vein of gypsum in Marshall County. 

Atchison has 8220,000 worth of school property. 

Colonel Anthony's family do not expect him to 
recover. 

A thirteen inch vein of coal discovered near 
Lawrence. 

The next term of the Agricultural College begins 
August 26th. 

To remove dandruff, go to Arizona and interview 
the Apaches. 

Sedgwick County declines the offer of 6,994 
government rations. 

Forty-five per cent of the population of the United 
States are farmers. 

The Coffeyvllle Courier goes to Independence and 
will be published dally. 

Japanese manufacturers will exhibit »180,000 in 
goods at the Centennial. 

The first Territorial Legislature of Kansas met at 
Pawnee twenty years ago. 

Kansas will export 10,000,000 bushels of wheat this 
year and receive 810,000,000. 

The Atchison Champion and Junction Union are 
printed on Kansas made paper. 

Junction City is to have a paper mill, and has an 
eighteen feet vein of potter's clay. 

The seventy six national cemeteries contain 
308,831 graves of Union Soldiers. 

Ten years ago there was not a mile of railroad 
in Kansas, there are now 2,082 miles. 



The Kansas Pacific runs through sleeping cars 
from St. Louis to Denver. 

Lieut. Governor Salter has been re-elected Chief 
Counselor of the Settler's Organization. 

CoL H. D. McCarty, late State Superintendent, 
takes charge of the Concordia Normal School. 

The grasshoppers lifted the cropB last year, and 
this year the crops will lift the mbrtgages. 

In the United States ten persons are engaged in 
agriculture for every one in professional life. 

Seven newspapers in the State have published 
Prentis' Agricultural College address, and the rest 

should. 

Counties in Kansas less than five years old will 
export 500,000 bushels of wheat. Farming doesn't 

pay— oh no I 

Of Fall wheat Chase county reports to the Com- 
monwealth 270,975 bushels; Coffey, 64,800; Cloud, 
25,000; Harvey, 27,500; Shawnee, 113,640; Saline, 
520,000 ; Butler 660,000 ; Montgomery, 720,000 ; Reno, 
18,000v _ 

MAT HEMA TICS. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 
Arithmetic, 

'industrial Drawing, 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanics, 

Engineering. 

Work in Field, with Tape Line, 
Chain, Compasses, Tran- 
sit and Level. 
The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



TELEGRAPHV 

A Four miles of line, twenty instru- -■- 

ments. and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 

Past-Graduates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanles, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 
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ADVERTISING KATES. 

CASH DOWN! 
One cent per word for each insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of loss than ten words to be count - 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



the subject of grape growing. I have not 
failed to raise a good crop of grapes in thir- 
teen years, part of the time in Kansas. 
Last year while mctetofthe grapes in this 
section ' were burning up and withering 
with drouth, mine remained plump and ri- 
pened up perfectly. This season finds most 
of the vines in thiH locality killed to the 
ground and many of them entirely, while 
mine are making a luxuriant growth and 
are loaded with grapes. In regard to my 
method of culture, pruning, training &c, I 
have only time to sajy, without entering into 
details, that I grow W grapes on the alter- 



Grape Culture. 



DY THE HON. B. L. KINOSBUKY. 



The following communication was read 
before the Manhattan Horticultural Society 
at its last monthly meeting, and in view of 
several points presented specially demand- 
ing the attention of the grape growers, the 
Society requested its publication in the In- 
dustrialist with a vote that the further 
discussion of the subject be postponed until 
the next meeting, August 12th. Though 
not written for publication we take the lib- 
erty of inserting this letter because it is a 
record of success. We are ready to throw 
old and new theories and science " falsely 
so called " to the winds, and confess our- 
selves only students of the science op suc- 
cess. If men make trees and fruit grow, 
our first, second and third question will be 
for the how. — [Prof. Gale : 

Prof. Gale : — Dear Sir : — I have not time 
before the meeting of your County Horticul- 
tural Society to comply with your request to 
furnish a paper on grape culture, but will 
submit a few points that will probably pro- 
voke discussion and be the means of elicit- 
ing information from others. In the first 
place I want to make this assertion, viz.: 
That one year ago there were not five bear- 
ing Concord grape vines in one hundred (on 
the average) within two hundred miles of 
your place south, east or west, that could 
be expected, with the treatment they recieved, 
to be healthy and produce good crops of fruit, 
and that the only way that they could show 
a proper respect to the " vitis " family and 
enter a protest against the neglect and 
abuse they had received at the hands of ig- 
norant cultivators was to " step down and 
out," as so many of them did the past season. 
I realize fully the force and effect of this 
statement, but I am prepared to stand by it 
and prove it upon any and all occasions. 

I speak from practical knowledge upon 



nate renewal system. Wood that bears 

fruit this year will 'be cut out and thrown 

away next fall or winter. And each year I 

grow from one to three new canes (owing 

to the strength of the vine) for fruit- 
ing the following year, so that my fruit is 

always grown on new wood which started 

from the ground the previous year. I pinch 

close to the last buncm which will be the fruit) 

as soon as the buttons are developed,leaving 

at the last pinching But three leaves beyond 

the last bunch. One^leaf would be sufficient 

beyond the last bunch if there is no danger 

of it being destroyed by accident or insects. 

I never let a vine overbear. By this system 

of training I can tell at any time if a vine 

has more grapes than It can ripen' up per- 
fectly without injury to the vitality of the 

vine, if I think it has I unload the vine even 

if I have to remove the last bunch. Two 

thirds of the grape vines in this locality are 

ruined by overbearing. The same I believe to 

be true in a great degree all through the 

State. There iB not vitality enough left in 

a vine after it has been allowed to mature 

all the grapes it will, (if left to itself,) to carry 
it through sudden and extreme changes 
or through a long continued drought or ex- 
tremely cold winter, and then we curse the 
climate. There is a great deal of twaddle 
written about the kinds of soil necessary to 
grow grapes successfully — how it must be 
prepared Ac. Now the fact is, that with grapes 
and with all other kinds of fruit, the secret 
of success is in the care, cultivation, pruning 
&c., that they receive after they are set out. 
Get the best soil, situation and preparation 
of the ground possible under the circum- 
stances, but remember that with all of these, 
your success depends upon the care and at- 
tention bestowed on your fruit crop after 
they are planted. 

There is no special rule that can be given 
for pruning the grape vine. Each vine is a 
subject by itself and must be pruned accord- 
ing to its needs and wants regardless of how 
any other vine in the vineyard has been 
pruned. The general principles that gov- 
ern the growth of the vine must be well 
understood, some system of training the 
vine adopted, and experience will teach the 
rest. I have tested nearly all the varieties 
of grapes that ever had any prominence, and 
many that had not. The Concord is the 
most reliable and should constitute two- 
thirds at least of the number of vines planted. 

I have good success with "Wilder" and vania. As they -were then «^«»bi 
/-, ., B ..., /. ,, .ii .• perhaps the prediction that the latter will ultimately 

Goetha, either of them as a table grape far destr( £ the ^, Bt i8 ha8ed upon nop e ra ther than 

surpassing the Concord. Also the Delaware | fact. 



has done tolerably with me. Half a dozen 
other varieties I have grown well and pro- 
duce well, but are not superior to the Con- 
cord. Don't fancy you will ever have grape 
vines looking as nicely as they do in books. 
Paper is patient, but the vine will be found 
impatient and not willing to grow just as 
the books say it will. Let the system of 
training by horizontal arms alone, unless 
you have got the patience of Job and wish 
to learn just how little the people know 
about training the grape who recommend 
that system. I have had nearly every work 
published on grape growing, have visited 
all the noted fruit farms and vineyards in 
the West commencing at the noted fruit 
farm of Knox, of Pittsburg, following up the 
lake shore vineyards at Cleveland, Ohio, all 
those about Cincinnati, then through Indi- 
ana and Missouri. That visit was made 
with Dr. Hall, of Illinois, as part of the 
"ad interim " committee of the State Horti- 
cultural Society of Illinois at the expense of 
the State, for the purpose of learning all we 
could as to the different varieties of fruit, 
methods of culture, insect depradations 
&c., and from my knowledge of grape 
growing derived from reading, observation 
and thirteen years successful cultivation of 
the grape, I am prepared to Bay 1 that grapes 
are the surest crop that can be grown in 
Kansas, not excepting corn. 

Boiled Down. 

The South will have a good cotton crop. 

How to signal a bark— pull a dog's tail. 

Baxter Springs is sinking shafts for lead. 

The Oregon Indians wont let miners work. 

The pay of a French soldier is two cents a day. 

Marion Center wants a railroad to Junction City. 

The splendid rains this week ensure the corn crop. 

The coal trade of Osage City amounts to $400,000 a 
year. 

The Atchison bridge will be completed by Sep- 
tember. 

Thirty-four newspapers in Japan ; none there ten 
years ago. 

Since 1864 the Swiss Universities have been open 
to both sexes. 

In one day an Abilene firm shipped 1,700 pounds 
of butter to Denver. 

A Cowley man figures the cost of wheat at 91 1 per 
acre in that county. 

Judge Huffakerof Council Grove has lived in 
Kansas thirty years. 

And now the exchanges enliven their columns 
with tax Itsts by the yard. 

A machine for compressing coal dust turns out a 
ton of solid coal in six minutes. 

The Kansas exhibition at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial is to be made by counties. 

Kansas grangers advocate the passage and execu- 
tion of more stringent game laws. Good. 

The Great Eastern will run between Liverpool 
and Philadelphia during the Centennial. 

The sale of harvesting machines* has been, Abilene 
109, Salina 109, Minneapolis 50, and Beloit 200. 

George W. Martin wants the following books to 
complete his Kansas Library : Senate and House 
Journal of 1861 ; House Journal of 1862-6-8; also re- 
ports of State officers previous to 1868, except for 
year '63. 

In 1496 the grasshoppers devoured the crops of 
Poland, and in 1742 those of England and Pennsyl- 
vania. As they were then infested witli parasites, 
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August 26th, 1875.— Fall term of the Ag- 
ricultural College begins. 



The Orange. 

The Grange is an organization of agricul- 
turists who hold that " individual happiness 
depends upon general prosperity ; that the 
prosperity of a nation is in proportion to 
the value of its productions ; that the pro- 
ducts of the soil are the foundation of all 
wealth; that the productions of the earth 
are subject to the influence of invariable 
natural laws; that the amount produced 
will be in proportion to the intelligence of 
the producer, and success will depend upon 
his knowledge of the action of these laws 
and the proper application of their princi- 
ples." 

To teach these natural laws, and the best 
methods of utilizing their action for the 
profit of the former, is precisely the design 
of the main course of this Institution. Just 
as the University shapes its instruction for 
the direct benefit of the professional classes, 
as Normal schools make a different grouping 
of the same branches for the direct benefit 
of the teacher, so do we group and present 
the several sciences with direct reference to 
their practical worth* to the former. If a 
man wants a medical education he does not 
go to a law school ; for, while both the medi- 
cal and law schools teach many of the 
same sciences, yet they present them in such 
different proportions and direct the instruc- 
tion to such different points, that the medi- 
cal student will make a better investment of 
his time at a medical school, and the law 
student at a law school. Everybody ad- 
mits that ; but the same everybodies do not 
all realize that the same fact holds equally 
good for the former. 

In illustration, take the science of botany. 
The lawyer or preacher makes no especial 
use of tt, save in rhetorical figures ; and the 
instruction usually given by literary colleges 
is equally general, comprehending the curi- 
ous features of vegetable life on all continents. 
But to the farmer, a knowledge of the laws 
of plant growth, and the means of applying 
the forces of nature in raising marketable 
crops, is precisely the knowledge which is 
of especial value. It doesn't make a bit of 
difference to him whether lemons grow bet- 
ter in Yucatan than in California, or what 
names are given* to the stunted flowers of 
Greenland. And, except for the purpose of 
so analyzing plants that he can refer to what 
may be termed the dictionaries or encyclo- 

fwuiaB of botany, and thence learn the pecu- 
iarities and special worth or worthlessness 
of a plant with which he has to do, it makes 
but little difference whether he knows the 
yard-long Latin or Greek name of a plant or 
not. Because, it isn't the name of the thing, 



but the thing itself, which concerns hiin. If 
John Smith is In love with Mary Jones, the 
name of that young lady ts a point so imma- 
terial to John that he devotes his whole 
energy to having it changed to Mrs. Smith. 
He wants the young lady, no matter by 
what name called. And bo the farmer wants 
that knowledge respecting plants and plant 
growth which will increase his individual 
prosperity. His livelihood depends upon 
his skill in handling the machinery called 

Elants, and it is clear that the science of 
otany has a point and worth for him which 
it has not for the lawyer. So of other 
sciences. They are more or less directly 
used in his work, and, therefore, if taught in 
the proportion of their direct value to him, 
will be differently presented than if taught 
for the benefit of the preacher or school 
teacher. 

The Agricultural College is furnishing ex- 
actly this education. Its course for Farmers 
is framed and shaped on this principal. The 
apparatus for teaching the natural sciences 
is better than that of any institution in this 
or adjourning States. Its appliances in the 
shape of a fine farm, pure stock and a large 
nursery for teaching practical farming is 
equal to that of any institution in the United 
States. And the full purpose and endeavor 
of the authorities is to give to the student 
such knowledge and skill as will best quali- 
fy him for all the work and capabilities of 
the farm. So that it already is doing pre- 
cisely the educational work which the 
Granges want done. They ought to know 
the fact. The officers of the State Grange 
ought to satisfy themselves that this is the 
fact. If it be not the fact then they should 
show us wherein our methods are defective, 
and how to make them effective. And when 
satisfied that the above claim is true, the 
forty thousand Grangers of Kansas should 
be informed by those entrusted with the 
management of their interests, that Kansas 
lias a real Agricultural College ; that it is 
located at Manhattan ; that it gives a liberal, 
practical and direct education for Kansas 
forming, which cannot be elsewhere obtained; 
that it does not charge a cent for this educa- 
tion, in any shape. And this information 
Bhould be given, not because benefiting the 
College, but because benefiting members of 
the Grange. We hereby invite every form- 
er to come and see for himself; and each 
officer of the State Grange is especially in- 
vited to come and see for himself, and to act 
according to hU own convictions after seed- 
ing. One thing is certain : that we are fur- 
nishing just the education which fits a man 
for successful farming in Kansas. And one 
thing is probable : that, since we are thus 
doing the educational work which the 
Granges want done, when satisfied of the 
feet, solid common sense will cause them to 
give their sons and daughters the benefit of 
this free education, and to make it a part of 
their business to develop and render yet 
more efficient the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. __ _________ __ 

Kansas Fruit and Fruit Culture. No. I. 
As we travel east from Manhattan we find 
few bearing orchards ; but everywhere young 
trees just planted. Many of these have been 
seriously injured the past year. We prop?* 5 
to notice the orchards and gardens of differ- 
ent parts of the State, as they may present 
some features worthy to be preserved for 
future reference. 

MR. cutter's. 
Mr. Wm. Cutter's plantation near Junction 
City consists of vegetable garden, nursery 
and orchard. The work of Mr. Cutter here 



is specially interesting to the horticulturist 
because of the knowledge and experience 
which he brings io bear on his work. Hav-> 
ing been from childhood --perfectly at home 
in tree culture, he is able at a glance to take 
in the whole range of difficulties peculiar to 
our State. It is our impression that he may 
feel a little too blue over past disasters ; and 
venture the pediction that within five years 
there will be no more hopeful man about 
Junction City than friend Cutter. The past 
year's experience we are confident is not the 
criterion of coming years' successes. While 
thus feeling hopeful we accept the fact that 
the real losses of the past year are veryseri* 
oub things. Young trees everywhere have 
an ugly look. Dilapidated and half dead 
trees are bad enough, but the outlook would 
be far worse if trees would not grow at all, 
Now when trees will make such a magnifi- 
cent growth as they do here there is a "some 
way" or "somehow" out of our difficulties. As 
soon as we come within Mr. Cutter's grounds 
we find in a marked degree the ruinous effects 
of root — pruning maple trees with the tree 
digger, in fact maples thus pruned are 
dead without exception. The old nursery 
stock is mostly ruined. The exceptions are 
in favor of standard pear, May cherry and 
quince. About twenty-five per cent of 1875 
root grafts are living. The planting of 1874 
is all dead, and that of 1878 is very little bet- 
ter, while those of earlier planting are all 
seriously injured. 

ForeBt trees in nursery rows of our 
native sorts are mostly uninjured, best 
among them all are ash, elm, box elder and 
red cedar. 

Grapes nearly all died, probably not one 
in thirty alive. The only ones living are 
concord and Taylor's bullitt. 

Raspberries of the black cap varieties 
look exceedingly well. 

Mr. Cutter is giving much attention to 
vegetable aB well as fruit gardening, with 
every prospect of success. We noticed cab- 
bages, beets, parsnips, peas, vines of various 
kinds, several varieties of sweet corn, etc., 
all promising fair returns. But "we were 
more especially interested in the 

ORCHARD. 

We found some Varieties of apples ruined, 
others growing with variable success. The 
trees seem to have withstood the devastation 
of the past year in the following order— the 
one least injured being the Ben Davis and 
then in the order named : Fink, a very late 
keeper, Willow Twig, McAftee,. Nonsuch, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. Most other varie- 
ties are very seriously injured, worst of all 
Grimes Golden. 

Most of the peach trees dead. Standard 
pears, May cherries and all kinds of plums 
looking finely. Mr. C's. orchard and nur- 
sery is on what may be termed second bot- 
tom with a peculiar condition of the subsoil, 
which he begins to think may be unfavor- 
able to apple culture in dry seasons, while 
it may be favorable to pears, cherries and 
plums. The soil is a dark, rich loam, 
rather thin, say six or eight inches. Then 
there are about eight inches of fine sand,which 
the heavy rains of the past few days seem 
scarcely to have moistened ; and beneath 
this a heavy subsoil of clay and sand which 
should drain well. Mr. C. believes this 
thin stratum of sand to have had something 
to do with the serious injury of his apple 
trees, as they, being yet young, had not 
reached with their tender rootlets the more 
retentive subsoil beneath. He thinks that 
the high prairie will prove to be our best 
fruit lands.— [Prof. Gale. 
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O-The next trera of the Agricultural College 
will begin Thursday, August 26th, 1875. 

The Riverside B. B. C, of Manhattan, plays a 
match game to-day at Randolph with the " Name- 
less " club of Waterville. 

March 1, 1875, the population of Manhattan Town- 
ship was 2,077, and of Riley county 7,014— a gain of 
277 during a grasshopper year. 

We have received a package from the bindery of 
Goo. W. Martin, Topeka, addressed to J. A. Reece. 
That gentleman will please call for above and pay 
express charges. 

Judge Humphrey, of Junction, dropped in, and at 
all times, but especially after his late sovere sick- 
ness, it is a pleasure to see him witli something of 
the old spring. It does Junction folks good to come 
to a city and get a little life ! 

What lias the Industrialist got against the Kan- 
sas Farmer that it should be insinuating that the 
latter needs special protection from " insects."— Na- 
tionalist. 

That is good. Go-pher him, Hudson, and stop his 
chin-ch iliusic! 

Mr. W. S. Hanna, lecturer of the Kansas State 
V, range, gave us the pleasure of a call this week, and 
our only regret was that his engagments elsewhere 
compelled so brief a visit to the grounds and Insti- 
tution. He has promised to return after the session 
opens ; and we hereby give notice that, like Shy- 
lock, we shall insist upon the full pound of that 
promise. If the brotherhood in other counties keep 
Mr. Hanna up as late at night, start him out as early 
in the morning, and trot him through the day as 
vigorously as did the Riley Granges, there will be 
a funeral. 

The carpenters have finished their work on the 
Barn, and before our next issue the plasterers will 
probably give it the last stroke. The work of clean- 
ing and removing furniture will at once begin. 

The east wall of the Mechanical building is done, 
and the remaining walls soon will be. The roof 
timbers are framed and ready for placing as soon as 
the masonry is completed. The rains and sickness 
of laborers have interfered somewhat, and the high 
water has made it difficult to procure sand for plas- 
tering ; but we have no doubt that Mr. Rains, in 
spite of the other rains, will have the building ready 
by the time it is needed'. 

Major General J. W. Davidson, en route to Fort 
Lyon on military duty, spent a couple of days with 
his old friends. The Gen. was for three years detailed 
by government as Professor of Military Science in 
this Institution ; and, as is always the case with such 
gentlemen, left a splendid record behind him when 
again called to the field, where, by the way, he made 
a mark on the Indians which settled them. He is 
as springy, genial, wide awake and forceful as if he 
were just beginning, instead of having completed, 
thirty years of active military service ; and, so far as 
others can see, has not the most remote idea of ever 
really growing old, despite the passage of years. So 
mote it be. 

Every semi-occasionally somebody asks what 
we are going to name the barn, now that it is to be 
used for recitations. As it was built for a barn, has 
always been called the barn, and we havn't any barn, 
but only a stable, it rather seems as if it would be a 
good thing to call it— the Barn ! The Charles Augus- 
tuses, whose poetic sensibilities are shocked at the 
idea Of reciting in a building erected for abarn.abould 
by all means seek a field carpeted with educational 
marigolds, and an atmosphere ladened with the 
perfume of classical violets. This establishment is 
lor the benefit of John and Mary Smith, who raise 
corn and onions, and who know that a barn is a 
very good thing to have. We are not proud if we 
are poor ! 



Hoarding. 

Persons in Manhattan or on the Hill who are wil- 
ling to take boarders next term will confer, t^fayor 
by notifying Capt. A, Todd of .the number the)), can 
accommodate; whether they wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they Will furbish lodging, 
or boarding or both ; whether boarding is to include 
lights, fire and care of room ; and the price asked: 

Parties having houses or rooms to rent to student* 
or clubs will also please notify Capt. Todd-^f the 
fact, stating location, number, side, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rtlonls or boarding 
will please address Capt. Todd by mail, or apply to 
him on arrival. 

Farm Itkms. 

The Farm Department ships this week to Norman 
Eastman , Esqr., of Humboldt, Kansas, the yearling 
Jersey bull " Master Frank," bred by the College ; 
price 9 85. 

The late rains have done wonders upon the farm. 
Corn is all that can be asked or desired. Oats which 
a month ago threatened a total failure are filling 
uicely, and will make a full half crop. Our crop of 
timothy was totally ruined by drought and grass- 
hoppers the past spring, within a week it has 
started up a green oven sward over the entire field. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Geo. Purinton of 
Junction City, State agent of the Kirby harvesting 
machines, one of their beautiful combined machines 
has been placed upon the College farm for trial. We 
have just set the machine up, and shall go into the 
harvest field with it in a couple of days. After we 
have given it a fair trial we shall have something to 
say to the readers of the Industrialist of the 
Kirby as a worker. To judge from the appearance 
of the machine, and the praises our neghbors be- 
stow upon their Kirky's, it is a rare combination of 
strength and efficiency. Mr. E. B. Purcell Is 
selling the machine in Manhattan. 

From Mr. Taylor of Manchester, Iowa, we have 
just received a set of " Taylor's patent wire stretch- 
ers" for a fence of five wires. This is one of those 
little devices which without much noise or pretense 
promises to do good service upon the farm, in one of 
the prominent little matters of every-day life. As 
Lord Bacon said of another matter, these little 
inventions " cone home to men's business and bo- 
soms, and like the late new half-pence, the prices 
are small and the silver is good." Without attempt- 
ing to give the modus operandi of stretching a wire 
fence with this machine, it will be sufficient to say 
that an outfit for five wires weighs scarcely a couple 
of pounds; it Is practically indestructible, it can be 
attached to any part of the wires, and the leverage 
from a slight expeniture of force is enormous. 

Friend Industrialist:— Can you tell me 
why the Industrialist is like a greenback ? 
Well, it is because it makes no difference in 
the size of the paper, but all the difference 
is in the figures. It takes no more rags to 
make a thousand dollar bill than a one dol- 
lar bill, and your paper has more good sense 
condensed in its little columns than half 
the more pretentions sheets in the State. 

Revisiting the State Agricultural College, 
my old home some few years ago, I was not 
surprised, but was delighted at the marked 
changes for the better it has undergone. I 
judge from what I saw that its Faculty must 
be the lineal descendants of Blair's wide- 
awakes, for every thing about the buildings 
and grounds showed live men at work— and 
the present course of study is one calculated 
to turn out men and women fit to play their 

Earts well and nobly in life's struggle. My 
est wishes and hopes go with your corps of 
Professors, and the day will come, working 
as they do, when their names will not only 
be inscribed upon the " future perfect water- 
mellon," but live in the hearts of the people 
of Kansas, whose sons and daughters are 
under their care. o. W. D. 



BOARDIN& HALL. 

I will. furbish good meals and a room con- 
taining, a : bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
13-26 A. TODD. 
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GEO. W. MA-RTIlSr, 

Manufacturer of 

BLANK BOOKS, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Papers Pamphlets, and Books neatly bound: 

CHEMIST RY AND PHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 

Fast-Crradnates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 



Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOR THE 

Industrialist ! 

Dr. Patee. 

Qhort-hand "Reporting. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 

Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

KausBN Forest Culture a «peel»ltjr. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



TELEGRAPHV 

A Four miles of line, twenty instru- -i- 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by_ an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $8. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and Q-uitar. 

J&"A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 
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Discoveries of gold and silver ore are re- 
ported from nearly all parts of the country. 
A subsoil plow is, however, as good an im- 

S lenient as any that can be used in getting 
irectly at those metals. 

__ — . — , v ^ . ■* — 

One of the editorial excursionists describes 
Kansas people as ; "Well clothed, neat, clean 
and tidy, as a rule. No great louts, running 
about with one suspender, ragged shoes and 
tangled hair as long as a horse's mane." 

A pneumatic tube is to be laid between 
Newfoundland and Ireland, through which 
letters and parcels are to be transmitted 
from one country to the other, under the 
Atlantic, at a velocity estimated at from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles per 
hour. ^^^ 

Prof. Ward, of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, made us a pleasant call Tuesday. He 
had been traveling through several counties 
in a buggy, and reports Dickinson as the 
banner wheat county. He is a pleasant gen- 
tleman, and we shall be pleased to see him 
again.— Abilene Chronicle. 

Moore's Kural.New Yorker tells how any 
farmer who grows three or four acres of com 
may have three to five hundred bushels of 
fiat or field turnips: 

"Get good seed. Sow half a pound per 
acre in among the corn any time in July, 
when working the corn for the last time. 
Be sure and put the seed down broad cast, 
before yon pfcw^or cultivate the corn, so as 
to work the seed into the ground ; no matter 
if you are marking with a plow, you will 
not get them in too deep. The seed will 
come up sure. For the good of your com 
and turnips, keep down the weeds. 

Birds the Farmer's Friends. 

Not long ago, near Rouen, in the valley of 
Monville, the crows had for a considerable 
time been proscribed. The cockchafers ac- 
cordingly multiplied to such an extent that 
an entire meadow was pointed out to me as 
completely withered on the surface. The 
larvae had pushed so for their subterranean 
works, that every root of grass had been 
eaten, and all the turf could be rolled back 
on itself like a carpet. The multiplication 
of insects is almost incredible, but our birds 
seem equal to the emergency. Michilet says ; 
"The swallow is not satisfied with less than 
1,000 flieB per diem ; and a pair of sparrows 
carry home to their young 4,500 caterpillars 
weekly; a tomtit, 300 daily." The magpie 
hunts after the insects which lie concealed 
beneath" the ,bark of the tree and live upon 
its sap. The humming bird and the fly 
catcher purify the chalice of the flower. The 
bee eate*, in all lands, carries on a fierce 
hostility with the wasp which ruins our 
fruit. A large number of insects remain 
during the winter in the egg or larvee, wait? 
ing for the spring to burst into life ; but in 
this state they are diligently hunted by 
the mavis, the wren, and the troglodyte. 
The former turn over the leaves which 
strew the earth, the latter climb to the lof- 
tiest branches of the trees, or clean out the 
trunk. In wet meadows the crows and 
storks bore the ground to sei^e the white 
worm which for three years before meta- 
morphosing into a cockchafer, gnaws at the 
roots of our grasses.— The Animal Kingdom. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 

These lands were carofully chosen in 1863, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the immense body o» 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
desirable tracts, and reported that " Each quarter 
section would make a good farm." By reason of the 
improvements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value, and 
at the prices and terms ottered, are very desirable. 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terms of Purohase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
E. R. ELLIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

KOR THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and. Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free! 



The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 
yOCALj^USIC. 

Eegular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Special for "Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale — vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 
A similar course, applying truths of sci- 
ence to the Health and Work of Woman, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the United 
States. 

MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Hawing, Wagon Making, 

BlaclcMniibing, Painting*. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 



'.NOLIRII 



.ANOVACE. 



Habits of Plants. 

Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 

INJURIOUS i'lNSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Ka nsas Farmer. 

THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and lor sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, I Lancashire, 
Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We oiler for sale three fine yearling hull calves, as 
follows: 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister -fum, out 
of Grace Young 5tb. Price, f200. G«W»*blU,g»b 
sold for 81,080 in 1878. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Cihnco 
404 out of DucheBS 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
9100. 

J®» These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, ^ - gHMiTOWt Sup » t Farm. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student Bkillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 



Farming for I*rofit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 

Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 
Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



MATHEMATICS. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Arithmetic, 

Book-Keeping, 

Industrial Drawing. 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanics, 

Engineering. 

Work in Eield, with Tape Line, 

Chain, Compasses, TYan- 

sit and Level. 

The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



M one Y ! M OME Y l M ONE Y! 

Loaned on long tune, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate, lean 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

AT SEVEN PTGR CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
mate a loan till you call on^ ^ M f IOTT 
n Manhattan, Kaunas. 
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The Successful Mechanic. 



An Essay by Win. Ulrich of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Success! What is it? This is the ques- 
tion naturally asked by the young man who 
is just starting out in life. Of course he de- 
sires success and will strive to attain it, but 
before he begins the struggle he should fairly 
settle in his own mind what he understands 
by success; for, if he knows exactly what he 
desires he can concentrate his efforts- in that 
direction, and will be likely to attain his ob- 
ject sooner than if he does not. Let us see 
what is meant by the term 'successful mechan- 
ic." Those who worship the god Mammon 
will say it means the rich mechanic; but it 
can hardly mean that, as a mechanic _ may 
have money which he obtained in some 
other way. Others will say that the suc- 
cessful mechanic is he who most thoroughly 
understands his business and does his work 
in the best manner. But this answer will 
not do, for no one would call a man success- 
ful who was so poor that he had to live on 
charity part of the time, and yet such men 
mav be found in every conminnity, men who 
are" nevertheless first-rate workmen. % Hence 
we see that in the case of the mechanic 
neither money nor skill, taken alone, con- 
stitute or insure success. Yet they are both 
essential elements of success. Perhaps we 
should define the successful mechanic as one 
wbo understands his business and knows 
how to make it pay. 

Having definitely fixed upon the object 
to be aimed at, the young mechanic should 
next consider the ways and means whereby 
that, object may be attained. What then 
are the means by which the mechanic may 
attain success? Some of them may be point- 
ed out. The first thing thafevery mechanic 
should have is a common school education. 
This is the foundation on which he may 
build to any height without fear of its giv- 
ing way ; but it is only a foundation, and the 
mechanic cannot expect to succeed who has 
no education but that which he obtained in 
the public schools. The reason many me- 
chanics fail is that they supposed that their 



trade was to be learned chiefly in the shop 
and therefore that they did not need much 
education. The mechanic who would suc- 
ceed needs education as much as the minis- 
ter, doctor or lawyer, although he does not 
require the same education that they do. 
To prove this we have only to refer to the 
case of those energetic and ingenious persons 
who have spent their lives in trying to ac- 
complish that impossible thing perpetual 
motion. If it was mathematically proven 
to them that perpetual motion was an im- 
possibility they would not believe it, because 
they had not education enough to compre- 
hend the proof. And so they work on year 
after year striving to create force, and of 
course failing. And all for the want of edu- 
cation. If they were well educated they 
would know that to make a perpetual mov- 
ing machine is impossible, and would turn 
their thoughts in some other direction in 
which they would be more likely to succeed. 
• After leaving school the young mechanic's 
education should be both theoretical and 
pratical, and should tend in the direction of 
his business in life. It may be objected 
that after leaving school he should take the 
full college course so as to add to his stock 
of information, and also to acquire mental 
discipline; but a man who reads the leading 
literary and scientific papers of the day will 
know about as much of the ways of the 
world as he who goes through college, and 
as for mental discipline, any mechanic who 
works out all the problems which his pro- 
fessor gives him to solve, will have enough 
of it or we are very much mistaken. 

The doctor, minister and lawyer, have 
each to receive a special training to fit them 
for their professions. In this theory and 
practice are combined . The mechanic should 
have some special training. In the dissect- 
ing room, and the hospital, the medical stu- 
dent learns to make a practical application 
of the facts which he acquired in the lecture 
room. The mechanic should in like man- 
ner learn to apply in the workshop the facts 
which he learned in the recitation room at 
college, and which are to be used in after 
life. It is of the greatest importance that 
he should make the application of the facts 
at the same time that he learns the facts 
themselves ; for if he does so he will find 
that when in subsequent life he comes to 
use the facts,- he can do so without any 
dfficulty. Hence, an ordinary college edu- 
cation is not sufficient "for the mechanic, 
for it does not give him that practical train- 
ing which is so essential to success. Of just 
what the mechanic's education should con- 
sist we will not undertake to say, for opin- 
ions may vary somewhat on the subject, but 
mathematics and physics should form a 
prominent part. The mechanic deals with 
matter, and he should understand the laws 
that govern matter. For example, in build- 
ing an iron bridge if he does not understand 
the laws which govern the expansion of 
metals under the influence of heat, he will 
probably fail to make proper allowance for 
the iron. The same case also furnishes an 
example of the value of mathematics to the 



mechanic, for if he does not understand 
mathematics he cannot calculate the strains 
on the various parts of the structure, and not 
knowing the strain on each part he cannot 
proportion each so as to make one just as 
strong as another, and thus make the whole 
structure safe and durable. 

Again, the mechanic should be educated 
in order that he may understand what he 
reads. In this age of newspapers and books 
the workman who is so disposed can greatly 
enlarge his stock of knowledge. But in or- 
der to read with profit to himself he must 
have education enough to understand all the 
mathematical operations and formulas which 
he will find in the course of his reading. 
Thus we see that education in the right 
direction is an essential help to the mechanic. 
It has a direct money value in proportion 
as it aids him in his profession. We would 
advise the young man who expects to be- 
come a mechanic to acquire a good practical 
education ; not what is commonly called an 
education, that is a little of everything but not 
much of any thing, but a good solid educa- 
tion ; an education which is practical and 
which will be of some use afte"r it is obtained ; 
an education which he knows will pay him 
well for the time and money spent in ob- 
taining it. Let him obtain such an one as 
this and he has laid the foundation of suc- 
cess. 

But education is not all that the mechan- 
ic needs. He should understand the laws of 
trade and commerce ; for if he expects to 
succeed he must do something else besides 
work in the shop all the time, He must be 
hiB own business man and financier or he 
will never make money ; for all men who 
have had any experience in the matter say 
that they never made any thing as long as 
they trusted their money matters in the 
hands of others. And furthermore the 
mechanic should understand the relations of 
capital to labor. The misunderstanding of 
this has cost the mechanics of this country 
millions of dollars without one cent of gain, 
a state of things that certainly does not pay. 
To prove this we have only to refer to the 
great strikes which have disturbed the coun- 
try during the last few years, and count the 
millions which have been spent by the 
strikers in trying to force their employers 
to give them higher wages. In return for all 
this they have received absolutely nothing 
but the knowledge of the fact that they could 
not alter the great laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

Thus we have endeavored to point out 
a few of the means which must be used by 
the mechanic who wishes to succeed in life. 
And now it may not be amiss to take a ret- 
rospective view, and compare the condition 
of the mechanic a generation or so ago with 
his condition to-day, and note the progress 
that has been made in elevating him moral- 
ly, mentally, and socially. In the days of 
our fathers, schools were not so plenty as 
they are now. The boy who wished to 
learn a trade was sent into the shop, often 
without any education whatever. There he 
[Continued on fourth page.] 
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Kansas Fruit, and Fruit Culture. No. 2. 

In noting the value of high prairie for 
fruit culture in this part of Kansas we can 
not do better than examine the places of 
Senator J. M. Harvey and Mr. Samuel CuU 
ter. These places lie adjoining each other, 
about five miles from Fort Riley, and upon 
the highest land of this region. The soil is 
a deep black mould. The subsoil is some* 
what clayey with an abundance of lime and 
frequent indications of iron. This soil and 
subsoil drains naturally to a great depth, 
while the nature of the subsoil is such as to af- 
ford an almost exhaustless reservoir of mois- 
ture to growing plants. And at the same 
time they have no occasion to fear the heav- 
ing out of young plants by freezing in the 
winter. 

These gentlemen came to Kansas and set- 
tled in their present location in 1859. Their 
orchards were planted from 1861 to 1865. 
Mr. Cutter has twelve -acres in orchard and 
Senator Harvey five. Both orchards have 
been grown with very little pruning. The 
orchard trees have suffered very little from 
the grasshoppers. The only real loss from 
this source is in the crop which might have 
been reasonably anticipated in 1875. 

These gentlemen have planted largely of 
all the favorite varieties from the east. Many 
of these have proved valueless here. They 
have planted largely of cherries and find no 
profitable returns from any except the early 
May and the Morello varieties. Plums, ex- 
cepting our native varieties, have done well. 

THE PEAR. 

Gov. Harvey planted a few pear trees in 
1861. These were probably the first planted 
in the county of Riley. They have made a 
vigorous growth. They began to bear fruit 
the second year from planting, and have 
produced fruit nearly every year until the 
present time. And what is specially worthy 
of note, while every other kind of fruit has 
failed in this part of Kansas, these trees are 
producing fruit this year. The blight ap- 
peared upon a few of the trees, for the first 
time, in 1874, but did not affect them seri- 
ously. In this case the returns have paid 
many times for the cost of the trees, and for 
all the care bestowed upon them. The suc- 
cess is a reasonable one and should encour- 
age the planting of pear trees in small 
quantities by all orchardists in this part of 
the State. 

We may not be able to reach the cause of 
this success in pear culture at once, but 



there are a few points which should be 
noted in comparing this with other locations 
and similar experimental For While failure 
in pear culture has been apparently the rule 
in many portions of the State, and may be 
even here, it is desirable to get at the causes 
and discover if possible a remedy. 

1. The trees planted were one year from 
the graft, in good condition. 

2. They were planted on a soil which is 
naturally and Very deeply underdrained. 

3i The trees have received only moderate 
culture* 

4. The location is not subject to early and 
late frosts. 

5. They have never been pruned. 

We do not assume that the results so far 
attained have been reached through one or 
all of these causes. They are only noted as 
the most prominent facts irf the case for 
future reference. How much they have af- 
fected results can only be answered by more 
extended observation and experience. 

APPLES. 

Apples have done best on this ground are, 
best summer apple, Early Harvest, next 
best, Sweet June. Best fad, Maiden Blush 
and Grammer's Pearmain. The latter is a 
comparatively new apple. A seedling from 
Illinois, very productive, and recommended 
by Mr. Wm. Cutter as one of the best apples 
for baking and drying known, indeed would 
prefer it for the latter purpose to any other 
apple. 

Best winter apples, Ben Davis, Little 
Romanite, Winesap and Willow Twig. 
Many other varieties have been tested, 
some of them doing very well, but others 
have been discarded — but of these we have 
not time nor room to speak now. 



Editorial Correspondence. 

Phillipsburg, Kas., July 16th, 1875. 

" As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth a man's 
countenance his friend." 

A sight of the last issue of the Indus- 
trialist, in the office of the Kirwin Chief 
this morning, called to mind the above pro- 
verb, and stimulated me to write this letter. 
Since I left Manhattan two weeks ago, in 
company with Rev. E. Gunn, I have driven 
about three hundred miles. In our route 
we have passed through the counties of 
Davis, Dickinson, Marion, M5rris, Ottawa 
Lincoln, Mitchell, Osborne, Smith, and now 
this hot afternoon we are stopping in the 
capitol of Phillips county, a town three 
years old. Phillipsburg is as far west as 
Hays, and fifteen miles south of the Nebras- 
ka line. 

On our route we have every where seen 
evidences of industry. I have time to intro- 
duce the readers of the Industrialist to 
only a few of the industrial enterprises of 
the many worthy of their attention. To 
educate young men so that they shall be 
qualified to develop or to conduct great 
business enterprises, such as now exist in 
this State, and others of equal importance 
in lines of business not yet started, is also a 



grand enterprise with which I am proud to 
be connected. 

At different points on the Smoky and 
Solomon valuable water powers have re- 
cently been developed which will doubtless 
bring their owners plenty of business and 
wealth. A fine mill on the Smoky, near 
Junction City, has been erected this summer. 

In Marion county I visited two extensive 
cattle ranches. One managed by two older 
brothers of Charlie Huston, one of our 
students, is being rapidly developed. They 
have discarded all "long horns," which ail 
Kansas stock men should speedily do, and 
are raising beeves, which are sought after 
by butchers from distant markets. What- 
ever improvements the Huston brothers 
have made are well done, They evidently 
intend to make stock raising a perminent 
business, and they are bound to succeed. 
They have a fine herd a several hundred 
cattle, grades, besides a small herd of 
thoroughbred short-horns. They also farm 
on a large scale, having several hundred 
acres under cultivation. 

Crane's ranch on Durham Park, is 
another enterprise which must be visited to 
be appreciated. I will give only _ a few 
figures. It consists of eighteen sections of 
land. Within three years Mr. Alfred 
Crane, of Chicago, has expended upon it a 
quarter of a million of dollars The herd of 
short-horns, all Herd Book animals, num- 
bers two hundred. Of these twelve have been 
imported from England. Their herd of 
common animals numbers 25,000. More 
than a thousand acres are under cultivation. 
Some forty or fifty men are constantly em- 
ployed. The men who manage this magnifi- 
cent enterprise, Messrs. L. D. Reed and D. 
W. Crane, are affable gentlemen, and treat 
their visitors with great politeness. They 
do not hold their animals at fancy prices, 
Kansas farmers who wish to improve their 
stock, would do well to correspond with 
Maj. D. W. Crane, Durham Park, Marion 
county, Kansas. 

I have visited several large farms, one 
owned by Jacob Frank, one of the leading 
Mennomtes, containing four sections of land 
in one body. 

I have met a few of our students. Eight 
miles out of Junction City I. found Charles 
M. Huston as polite and affable in the har- 
vest field as at the College. At Solomon 
City, L. B. Rogers was doing a man's work 
in his father's 230 acre wheat field. At 
Minneapolis Thomas Midgely was also in 
the harvest field, working a Marsh Harves- 
ter, and camping out at night five miles 
from home so as to get an early start in the 
morning. At Solomon Rapids I heard of 
F. W. Hiddleson hauling goods from the 
railroad up the Solomon valley. Very 
many are interested in the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the prospects are that these western 
counties will be represented there next year. 

Crops every-where look finely. The wheat 
crop is immense, and Dickinson is the ban- 
ner county. 80,000 acres of prairie are being 
broken this summer for wheat. Two men 
in Abilene are each intending to put in 



2,000 acres. 
The counties which were most aided 



last 



winter have enough surplus grain this year 
to repay all that was given them. 

The fear of the grasshoppers is still in the 
land, because clouds of them are frequently 
passing over. The report in jirculation 
that Phillips county has been ravaged by 
the grasshoppers is without foundation. 
To-morrow we get to Smith Center.— M. L. 
Ward. 
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AS The next t rem of the Agricultural College 
-will begin Thursday, August 26th, 1875. 

The corn is growing a mile a day— if you take a 
big field. 

Dow writes for rooms and says that others will 
come with him. 

If you have a house or rooms to rent in or near 
Manhattan, please notify Capt. Todd at once. 

Failyer and Rogers have rented Capt. Todd's 
house, northwest of the Farm, for the coming* term. 

There are just exactly 75,482,987 flies to the square 
inch this week. We counted a dozen and averaged 
ttie rest. 

The Hon. G. A. Atwood of Ft. Harker, one of the 
pleasantest gentlemen of the last House, had the 
good taste to stop off and visit the College. We re- 
gret our absence that day. 

Col. G. N. Whistler, of the Fifth Artillery, at pres- 
ent detailed as Professor of Military Science in the 
Kentucky University, has given us the pleasure of a 
visit. The Agricultural College of Kentucky is a 
part of the University, and owns the famous Ash- 
land estate. Col. Whistler is spending his vacation 
at Ft. Riley, where his father, Gen. J. N. Whistler, is 
in command ; and we hope to see him here again at 
the opening of the next term. 

Boarding. 

Persons in Manhattan or on the Hill who are wil- 
ling to take boarders next term will confer a favor 
by notifying Capt. A. Todd of the number they can 
accommodate; whether they wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they will furnish lodging, 
or boarding or both ; whether boarding is to include 
lights, fire and care of room ; and the price asked. 

Parties having houses or rooms to rent to students 
or clubs will also please notify Capt. Todd of the 
fact, stating location, number, size, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rooms or boarding 
will please address Capt. Todd by mail, or apply to 

him on arrival 

.Gkeat Bend, Kan., July 18, 1875. 

Mr. Editor:— I have been in receipt of your spi- 
cy little sheet ever since its entrance upon the 
active duties of life, and consider it worthy the patr 
ronage of the people of Kansas. It starts out on the 
true principle of success, and may be the nucleus of 
a practical agricultural paper which we cannot af- 
ford to be without. I have preserved all the num- 
bers thus far, and consider some of the hints on 
timber culture of great value. Send it along and I 
Will try to introduce and increase its circulation, 
until it becomes a weekly visitor in every farmer's 
house in our noble State of Kansas. 

Good crops ; tine growing weather ; excellent 
corn ; lively trade, and fine prospects for future 
prosj>erity. F. Sheldkn. 

Answers to Correspondents. 

M. J. F. Lockhaven.Penn., asks the following ques- 
tions concerning the cultivation of Alfalfa : 

1, Where can seed be obtained? 2, When should it 
be sown ? 3, Kind of soil best adapted to Its growth ? 
4, Is it perennial ? 5, Amount of seed per acre. C, 
Does it make good hay ? 

1, You can obtain Alfalfa seed, usually, of any re- 
liable seedsman. Ours was obtained of R. J. Trum- 
ball, 427 Sansom St., San Francisco, Cal. It cost us 
thirty cents per pound laid down at this place. 2 ,It 
should be sown at about the same time in the spring 
that oats and barley are sown. 3, A mellow loam 
with permeable or even gravelly subsoil is best adapt- 
ed for Alfalfa. The land should be well prepared, 
and free from weeds and grass seed. Alfalfa may be 
seeded with oats or barley, very thickly seeded. 4, 
It la. 5, twenty pounds. Alfalfa hay is not as good 
as the ordinary red clover or timothy hay, but 
where it fails in quality it more than compensates 
the enormous yield that it makes. 



Thai Barn. 

We do not want to put on airs or unduly exult over 
less fortunate people. But it is wholly consistent 
with that super-abounding humility which is the 
crown and glory of this outfit, to wonder what other 
Colleges do that havn't a Barn to convert into reci- 
tation rooms ! They needn't scowl because of our 
good fortune; let them rather take heart and hope 
that an equally mysterious dispensation of afflictive 
providence may some day burst into an equally glo- 
rious mercy, in their own cases. 

What that barn was for, was one of those puzzles 
that used to rip reslstlessly through Regential 
dreams, as a breaking plow through sod— ruthlessly 
tearing the roots of slumber. With bloodshot eyes 
and haggard countenances Regents used to meet 
each other at the morning sessions of the Board and 
wildly inquire : What is to be done with that barn? 
And sometimes there were vigorous replies which 
suggested thoughts of brimstone. That nightmare 
will never more go crushing and kicking through 
their official breasts, and, henceforth, we entertain 
strong expectations of being permitted to go to bed 
at a reasonable hour when that honorable body is 
in session. 

The deed is "did." The barn is finished. The 
plasterers have vamoosed. The carpenters have 
driven the last nail and wiggled the last screw luto 
place. Brooms and scrubbing brushes reign and 
rain triumphant. The rooms are larger than the 
old ones, the ceilings are higher, the walls are fresh- 
er, the stairs are easier and fewer. The whole ar- 
rangement is better. The only trouble may be that 
some rooms will have too much light •, all will have 
enough. While the Barn isn't a beauty, and will 
never be, yet it is far better than it seemed possible 
that $1,900 could make it. We hope the students 
who have spent years in the old building will guard 
against pride as they enter the Barn. Pride goeth 
before a fall, and falls hurt. Don't let your feelings 
run away with you ! Keep cool ! The twenty-sixth 
of August is not the fourth of July! 

Centennial. 

Every farmer who can, should compete for the fol- 
lowing premiums. Obtaining the premium is the 
last part of the good to be accomplished. Kansas 
has been most fearfully advertised throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as an agricultural 
pest house. Nothing can correct the exaggerations 
of the past, bad enough in itself, but a display of 
present products; aud every man who will place 
samples of Kansas cereales and grasses on exhibition 
at Philadelphia is a benefactor to his state, and so 
to himself. It is to the interest of the railroads to 
make the best display possible ; and, therefore, per- 
sons forwarding samples have a sure guarantee that 
these will be exhibited in the best manner. But lit- 
tle time now remains. 

With a view to making a display at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Fhifadephia, commencing May 
10th 1876, of products from the country adjacent to 
the line of the Kansas Pacific Railway In Kansas 
and Colorado, the following premiums are offered 
by tills company. 

For the best collection of cereals and grasses in 
the stalk, to include as far as practicable wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, millet, hungarlaa, timothy, clover, al- 
falfa, hemp and flax, $50 ; second best, $25. 

Express and freight chargos incurred in sending 
samples will be paid by this company. 

Samples must be forwarded on or before August 
1st, 1875, at which time entry books will be closed. 
No entry fee will be charged. . 

An awarding committee, consisting of five persons, 
will be selected with great care. The examination 
and award will be made at this office on the 5th day 
of August, 1875. 

The name of each exhibitor, that of the grower or 
donor, and locality grown, will be carefully presrved 
and proper credit given to each sample. 
conditions. 

1. Each entry must Include not less than six vari- 
eties of the rains and grasses named. 

2. Samples intended for exhibition should bo 
pulled, and the roots retained on the stalk, as far as 
practicable, although they will be received if cut. 

3. Each lot of the respective varieties to be enter- 
ed must weigh not less than the following : 8amples 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats and millet, tan pounds 
each ; timothy, alfalfa and hemp, seven pounds ; clo- 



ver and other grasses and flax, three pounds each. 
A further premium oi $10 is offered for the best 
bushel Of Wheat, rye, barley or oats. As the produc- 
tions of the rich valley and prairies along the line 
of this road have generally secured the prize wher- 
ever exhibited, it Is to be hoped that on this very 
important occasion every one interested in the pros- 
perity and rapid settlement of the country, will as- 
sist us as much as possible. For futher Information 
address John«P. Devereux, 

Land Com. K. P. R., Lawrence, Kan. 
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QItandard Gtock, Standard 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To be had at the 
Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA,» KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta 
tionery and Job Printing. 



BOARDING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
13-26 A. TODD. 



CHEMIST RY AND PHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 

Paet-G-raduates. 

The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 



Out This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 



FOR THE 



Industrialist ! 



Dr. Patee. 



Qhort-hand J^eporting. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards,. Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 

TELEGRAPHV 

A Four miles of line, twenty instru- -■- 

ments. and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 
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[Continued from first page.] 
had to serve a seven year's apprenticeship, 
and during this time he was almost the slave 
of his master the latter having full power to 
treat him as he pleased. As a rule the ap- 

Erentice was considered a fit subject to be 
icked about at .his master's pleasure; No 
one ever thought of supplying him with 
hooks or aiding him in any effort at self im- 
provement. He was considered as belong- 
ing to one of the lowest classes in society, 
and if he was brave enough to attempt to 
overcome the obstacles in his way and mount 
to something higher and better, he was hoot- 
ed at and ridiculed by his companions. 
Meanwhile, those above him in social scale 
looked down upon his •efforts with a sneer, 
and said an apprentice ought to know better 
than to try to push himself among his supe- 
riors where he had no business. This was 
the condition of the mechanic's apprentice a 
century or so ago, and these were the diffi- 
culties which such men as George Stevenson 
had to overcome before they were recog- 
nized by the world. Is it surprising that in 
the face of such difficulties so few should win 
success, and that the great mass of mechanics 
should work on all their lives with no am- 
bition, never hoping or striving for any 
thing better? 

Such is a picture of the condition of the 
mechanic of the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury. It is not an attractive one. « 1B not 
a picture suited to impress the beholder 
with an idea of the nobility of labor. It is 
one from which he turns away with a leel- 
ing of pity for the class among whom igno- 
rance reigns supreme, mingled with a feel- 
ine of scorn for those who had the means 
and opportunities of helping their fellow 
creatures but were too proud and selfish to 
do so. But it is with pleasure that he turns 
away from this picture and looks on anoth- 
er the condition of the mechanic in this 
latter half of the 19th century. Now he 
sees schools and colleges scattered thickly 
over the land, where the young man may 
obtain an education ere he commences his 
life work ; and in all large cities there are 
nijrht schools where the workman, who has 
not had the opportunity in his youth, can 
obtain that knowledge which is the founda- 
tion of success. 

Books and papers of all kinds are plenty 

in this age of printing, so that the mechanic 

may kee| posted in all that relates to his 

Session, and may learn many things 

which if it were not for these book* .jgd 

papers would he never know. The social 

Position of the mechanic is much improved. 

lie is not as in former times placed among 

the lower classes of society His position in 

society now depends entirely upon himself. 

The mere fa* of his being a mechanic .does 

not debar him from any social pos.tion 

which he is fitted by nature to occupy. 

But although much has been done in fce 
last century the end is not yet. Heme 
chintel la/much to learn and many things 
to correct, before he will have removed all 

e obstacles that are in the road to succe 
Whenthi« shall have been accomplished 
tie days of ignorance of **«"££& 
outs will have passed away. Kn owledge 
will be the common property of all. Uipitai 
Z\\\ labor will not be arrayed against each 
nU e but will go hand in hand helping one 
a other Then the mechanic having over- 
come every obstacle and conquered every 
difficulty will stand on the top of the pin- 
Se Success and listen to the plaudlte of 
the world with the consciousness that he 
who I^rves it will surely obtain his reward. 



COLLEGE LANDS. 



These lands were carefully chosen in 1888, by Com- 
missioners, who examined the »»»"IT ilu> I ost 
Kansas lands then unclaimed, selected the most 
dcsfrnble tracts, and reported that "Each quarter 
^ec on would make a good farm." By reason of the 
ImJ rovements near these lands, often on adjoining 
tracts, they have been much increased in value and 
at the prices and terms offered, are very desirable. 

FRKE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due. 

Terms of Purchasei-One-eighth cash, 
and balance In seven equal annual installments 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greatei 
Zion of the whole amount may he paid In cash at 
Ihne of purchase. For farther partgulars, address 

Agent for sale, of Colleg e Lands. 
ELA.N&A.& STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR THIS 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free! 

The next Term begins T hursday, Angnst 26, 187B. 
*y OCAL^USIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Habits oi* ma,nt». 

Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Pbysiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stern 
bud, leaf, flower and seed Careful study ot 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants, 
and of native and foreign weeds. ^ 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or^ destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthohn, I Lancashire, 
Jersey, | Berkshire, 

AND 

Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling hull calves, as 

404, out of Iluchoss 848. Price, WOO. 
One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 

fl0 ^T These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 
Address, ^ ^ SHFLTO Ji, Sunt Tavm- 



Special forJVVoman 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. Farming fo*' Profit. 



Special Lectures on 

farm: economy, 

By Prof. Shelton-the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale-vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD 1WEMISTBY, 

Bv Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coflee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 
A similar course, applying truths of sci- 
ence to the Health and Work of Woman, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the United 

States. 

MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, rablnet-Mafclnic, Turnta*, 

Ncroll Sawing, Wagon MaUliiK, 

Blaekamltning, Paintln*. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for tbe _student's use. 

fltfGMSH JjANOUAflE. 



Special Courses in 

Kansas Pr actical Agriculture. 

Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
StocK Breeding 

IVIixecl Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 

Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres n»e_________ l»epartin©iU, 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 

care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Ual- 
Sway Cattle: Berkshire, Essex, , Lancashire 
and Poland China Swi ne. 

"mathematics. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Vritluii<'*»<-. 

BaS H5SSSS&l Dra^ta* 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

* Survey nitt, 

DEeehanieN, • 

Kiijfineeriii>s. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery^ called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OK WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 
Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, i.t 1 lie printer's eases. 



Work in Eield, witn Tape tine, 
W Chain, Compasses Iimu- 
Hit ana Level. 
The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
former, mechanic, or business man, rathe, 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

M OXK Y! M°* K Y! M" NE Y! 

Loaned on long fT'^S^S^tSS^^ 2 
TEREST, «... Brat class Improv , re al esu 
give you money now at hard «me P*""- 

AT SEVEN FltfR CES^T T! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions ligbt. Dont 
make a loan (ill you call on ^ EIXIOTT, 

" Manhattan, KanBas. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

Published Every Saturday, 

' BY THE 

FEINTING DEPARTMENT 

OF THE 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS. 



Terms* of Subscription. 

Seventy-five cents per year, postage prepaid. 
Ten cents per month, postage prepaid. Single cop- 
ies, delivered at office, two cents each ; by mail, three 
cents. Payment absolutely in advance ! Paper stop- 
ped at expiration of subscription. 



ADVERTISING RATKS. 

CASH DOWN! 

One cent per word for each insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 

_ ■ ^rmr^r - — - -■ ■ .. — 

Decorative Art. 



[An Essay by Miss Ella Child, a member of the 
Drawing Class of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College.] 

Man ia capable of reproducing all that he 
sees and admires in nature. The means by 
which be is enabled to accomplish this is 
art. Art is defined as the free reproduction 
of beauty. In the erection of an architect- 
ural structure the first thought of the work- 
man is for the foundation. This is carefully 
built and is composed of the best materials. 
After the foundation is completed the arch- 
itect begins work upon the building. This 
may be divided into as many apartments as 
desired but it all rests upon one foundation. 

In the consideration of Decorative Art 
the foundation is of primary importance. 
This foundation is drawing. Having this 
the work will excel according to the motives 
of the designer. It has been said that no 
work of art ever has been or ever will be 
produced but for its own sake. If the con- 
ception of the work does not please the 
designer its execution will not please the 
world. Let us examine the means by which 
a person is enabled to properly lay this 
foundation and construct this work. 

How did the mighty masters of art be- 
come what they were ? How did Mozzart 
become what he was? It was by carefully 
and thoroughly learning the first principles 
of music and then applying them with 
patience and perseverance. In the same 
way the masters of Decorative Art con- 
quered the first principles of drawing. 
They learned to hold the pencil and draw a 
straight line without rule or measurement. 
In the same manner curves were next 
formed ; then the two varieties of lines were 
combined to form the desired object. And 
by practice and patience they at length 
reached the pinnacle of fame. The way to 
excellence is the same now as formerly. A 
perfect control over the muscles of the hand 
is of the first importance. Without this, 
clearness of outline and delicacy of expres- 
sion cannot be obtained. Correctness of eye 



in determining measurements is equally 
important. Thorough practice in making 
straight and curved lines will then perfect 
the foundation. 

The materials from which this structure 
is built are gathered from that great artist — 
nature. Her landscapes are presented to 
us in such a manner as to fascinate us and 
to awaken within us all that is noble. In 
her works there are no broken chords but 
all is one continuous melody. Her outlines 
are graceful curves. Her mountains and 
valleys, her forests and meadows blend 
together in one unbroken whole. 

The designer must necessarily copy from 
nature, and if the principles upon which he 
works are correct his copies will always 
attract attention. It makes no difference 
whether his designs are for the calico-printer 
or for the architect, it is their naturalness 
that causes them to be admired. Designing 
is a difficult work and requires much skill 
in the handling of material. In speaking 
of the capabilities necessary for the success 
of the designer Euskin says: "If yon wish 
to know if you have any real power of com- 
position or adaptation in ornament, try to 
conventionalize a butcher's or a green- 
grocer's shop with Saturday night's custom- 
ers buying cabbage and beef; that will tell 
whether or not you can design." 

Painting is a department in Decorative 
Art which is in itself an art. And the 
painter must refer to nature. Her paint- 
ings are like fairy pencilings. The delicate 
tints are grandly contrasted and the gor- 
geous colors are combined in perfect har- 
mony. The aim of the painter should be to 
make the reproduction so complete that 
persons familiar with the original can see 
in the painting new beauty, while to the 
unfamiliar it will appear like reality. To 
accomplish this the picture must be so per- 
fect that the addition or destruction of any 
part will injure the effect. The various 
parts must be as necessary to the comple- 
tion of the effect as the arrangement of notes 
in music. "Take any grand musical air 
and upon examination we find that not one 
of the slightest notes can be omitted without 
marring the effect of the whole passage in 
which it occurs." The same degree of rela- 
tion must exist between'all the lines in a 
picture ; every line must be essential to the 
effect. 

" Indeed the picture may be considered 
as one prolonged musical production ; its 
parts as separate airs, and its colorings as 
distinct passages in its composition. Among 
the great painters we haye Raphael, Micheal 
Angelo and Turner. Each had his own 
peculiarities of combination but each was 
great in his own way. Raphael has immor- 
talized his name in the' painting of a suit of 
rooms in the Vatican. Some of Micheal 
Angelos' best works are seen on the ceiling 
of the private hotel of the Pope; while the 
grandest of Turner's works may be consid- 
ered as the "Slave Ship." 

In architecture the artist cannot adhere so 
closely to nature, but he can pattern after 
her in his models. One of the grandest 
works of architectural decoration is the' 



Cathedral of Milan. On it has been 
expended the work and skill of successive 
masters of architecture. The design of the 
Duomo is said to have been taken from 
" Monte Rose," one of the loftiest peaks of 
the Alps. Another instance in which the 
designs were taken from natural objects is 
Trajan's Column. Here the pure white 
marble, reaching heavenward and seeming 
to almost pierce the clouds, is decorated 
with a series of bas-reliefs ascending spirally 
around the column making twenty-four 
circles before reaching the top. On this is 
represented the chief incidents in the Dacian 
victories of Trajan, together with the tri- 
umphal processions with which they were 
celebrated. The bas-reliefs represent the 
dwellings of the barbarians, their arms and 
engines of war; while the warriors and 
horses, their sieges and assaults are plainly 
discerned. 

Works of art have a refining influence 
upon human nature. A person who has 
lived where deference has been paid to 
artistical works is better prepared for life's 
struggles than one who has not enjoy ed_ such 
privileges. The hardly susceptible influ- 
ences with which the former has been sur- 
rounded will lead his thoughts up higher 
and cause them to rest upon something 
purer. They will cause him to study 
nature and to find in her books and ser- 
mons. 

The effect of true art upon a nation is 
elevating and refining. This is seen in the 
history of France. Since the barbarous 
and meaningless designs of the seventeenth 
century were replaced by natural designs 
the moral and intellectual character of that 
country has been greatly improved. France 
now has art schools of the highest charac- 
ter, and through their influence she is 
steadily rising in moral and intellectual 
capacities. Art schools should be among 
the first institutions established in a new 
nation. They are the places in which the 
noble rualities of man are cultivated. But 
to insure their success they must have as 
their aim the representation of nature. 

Would that our nation could realize the 
value of this great agency of improvement. 
Would that she could establish schools 
wherein the nobler instincts of her sons and 
daughters might be educated. The founda- 
tion for this work is being laid by Walter 
Smith, and by proper attention institutions 
may soon arise in . our country which will 
not only rival the schools of the old world 
but which will give to America a tone of 
character securing for her the respect and 
admiration of every country. Then let the 
people of this nation work together and 
assist their students of Decorative Art. Let 
them provide for such students institutions 
which by cultivating their finer feelings will 
better prepare them both for the present 
life and the life beyond. 

Great Britain is the first foreign country 
to break ground for a building for centen- 
nial purposes at Philadelphia. The com- 
missioners of that country began work 
July 21st, 
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August 26th, 1875.— Fall term of the Ag- 
ricultural College begins. 



Kansas Fruit and Frnit Cultnre. No. 3. 

OUR OBJECT. 

It is our wish to reach the simple facts in 
regard to fruit culture in Kansas. We are 
even more anxious for these facts than to 
make a good showing for Kansas. We are 
not in the advertising business, and do not 
propose to put the "best foot forward" in 
the sense of ignoring any facts. We shall 
not seek to advertise one locality nor 
another, nor yet the whole of Kansas, but to 
gather up the results of past experience in 
fruit culture and put it in such form that 
conclusions can be adduced and made avail- 
able for future work. 

Every one who has given the least atten- 
tion to the subject knows that there are very 
marked differences in the value of cer- 
tain varieties of fruit for fruit culture in 
Kansas. Many varieties valuable in the 
East must be discarded here. There are 
also marked differences in soil. There is 
something also in peculiarities of location. 
There are also marked variations in climate 
even in Kansas. These peculiarities are 
none of them well understood ; and yet we 
have had experience enough already to 
throw some light on all these points if that 
experience can be gathered up and made 
available. Thus much it seems necessary 
to say directly to those who may be inter- 
ested in fruit culture, with the view of 
securing their hearty co-operation. We 
believe it possible to make the combined 
experience of all fruit-growers available for 
the general good, and hence we solicit 
reports of facts and actual experience from 
all parts of the State, so that we may secure 
in the end a comprehensive view of what 
has been accomplished in fruit culture. 

The nursery and orchard of John Davis, 
Esq , is located on high ground about three 
miles from Junction City. The soil is a 
calcarious clay, with traces of iron, very 
similar to that mentioned in the last num- 
ber only somewhat thinner and with a 
greater inclination of surface; hence the 
growth will be ordinarily slower and per- 
, haps better prepared to withstand climatic 
changes. The ground is high, with inclina- 
tion in all directions except to the east. 
This plantation consists of about ten acres. 
The first trees were planted in 1871. While 
this case will not throw any Kght upon the 
fruiting qualities of different varieties it will 
give us a view of what the unfortunate and 
exceptional trials-grasshoppers, drought, 



fall rains and extreme cold of the winter— 
of 1874 did for trees on high and dry 
ground. There is on these grounds an occa- 
sional buffalo wallow where trees will not 
grow. In these cases probably thorough 
manuring and deep culture will be the only 
remedy. There are here from sixty to 
eighty thousand trees in nursery, all two or 
more years old. The three-year-old trees 
here are not larger than those two years old 
grown on lower land; and this will probably 
account, in part at least, for their compara- 
tive immunity from injury last year ; for 
while on lower grounds peach trees were 
seriously injured, of twelve thousand seed- 
ling peach trees here scarcely one hundred 
were ruined. Of the apple trees about forty 
per cent, were unfitted for last spring's sales; 
many of these will recover, so that not more 
than ten or fifteen per cent, will be a final 
loss. The northern slope suffered more 
than other parts of the plantation, though 
perhaps caused in this case from buffalo 
wallows and from working the ground up 
and down the hill. Of budded peach trees 
forty to fifty per cent, are lost. 

Pear trees have received little attention. 
Those on the ground are mostly dwarfs. 
Loss of those twenty-five per cent. The 
standards from special causes have been 
neglected but have suffered less than the 

dwarfs. 

The injury to the apple trees is compara- 
tively slight. Those which have suffered 
least are the following : Benoni, Bed June, 
Sweet June, Early Harvest, Douchess of 
Oldenburgh, Maiden Blush, Bed Astrachan, 
Fameuse, Porter, Bambo, Autumn Swaar, 
Yellow Ingestrie, and the Crabs, Winter 
Sweet, Ben Davis, Stark, Milam, Bawl's 
Genet, Sweet Bomanite, Bock Pippin, 
Park's Keeper, Lawver, Press Ewing, New- 
town Pippin, Winesap, Willowtwig, Fink, 
Hew's Virginia Crab and Wagener. Among 
those which have suffered most severely 
may be named Keswick Codlin, Nickajack, 
Stanard, Borne Beauty, Grimes' Golden and 

Carthouse. 

Of grapes fifty per cent, are dead. Those 
two years old in the nursery have sufi'ered 
more than the vineyard. The evergreens 
are dead except Austrian Pine and Bed 

Cedar. 

Forest trees, maples and poplars on 
northern slope, badly damaged. Mulberry 
slightly injured. European Mountain Ash 
fifty per cent. dead. European Larch all 
dead. Butternut, Juglan's Cinerea, badly 
damaged. Box Elder, Elm, Black Walnut 
and Ash are all right. 

Query: How much has soil and location 
to do with Mr. Davis' comparative immu- 
nity from injury?— [Prof. Gale. 



Farming for Profit! 



Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 

Simple Tillage, 

ITarm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breed luff. 

Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 

Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres used by tills Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 

CHEMISTRY ANDPHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course In the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemica I Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy Chemical Physics, 
Mcterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 

I>ast-Grraduates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, aft of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 

" KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

E I> U O A. T I O TV 

FOR THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Freel 

The next Term betfns Thursday, August 26, 1875. 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, I Lancashire, 
Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister G3C3, out 
of G^race Young 5th. Price, «200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. , 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404 out of Duchess 848. Price, »100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 

8100. 

4S- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Addre88 B. M. SHEI^TON, Snp't Farm. 



The failure of Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
of New York, for $6,000,000, has not affect- 
ed the general market, as was at first feared. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 31. 1875. 



The Executive committee will meet next Thurs- 
day. 

The next term of the Agricultural College will 
begin Thursday, August 26th, 1875. 

The attention of students wishing to rent rooms 
•or houses is called to the advertisement of L. R. 
Elliott. 



The Westerns of Topeka and the Riversides of 
Manhattan play the return game of base-ball in 
Manhattan this afternoon. 

A gentleman just from Leavenworth affirms that 
the corn on the College Farm is taller than any 
between this city and that village. Correct. 

Prof. Ward has returned from his excursion 
through the western counties, and has gone to 
Ottawa. He expects to be on hand next week. 

This week the College shipped to Burlington, for 
S. J. Carter, of the State Board of Agriculture, a trio 
of Berkshire pigs. A very few nice ones are left. 

The Riley County Agricultural Society will hold 
a fair at Manhattan during four days, beginning 
Sept. 28. The attractive premium list and good 
crops will doubtless ensure a fine exhibition. J. Q. 
A. Sheldon, Secretary, will give desired information. 
So far as our observation extends no town in 
Kansas has suffered less from the general depres- 
sion Of the past two years than Manhattan. Instead 
of decreasing in size it has more than held its own. 
Trade has been good, fine residences have been 
erected, and stores enlarged. 

In answer to the questions of M. J. F. last week 
the last sentence of answer third should read, "Al- 
falfa may be seeded with oats or barley, very thinly 
seeded." The last clause of the fifth answer should 
read, " But where it fails in quality it more than 
compensates in the enormous yield that it makes." 
The Adams House has the most attractive dining 
room in Kansas. The tall windows are elegantly 
shaded by beautiful vines, groups of blooming 
plants occupy the corners, and graceful cages of sing- 
ing birds decorate the walls. As a matter of course, 
the same taste which places these things in a hotel 
places everything else there which a traveler can 
ask. 

Our young friend W. P. Burnham, who attended 
the College last year, is now at Fort Stanton, New 
Mexico, where his parents reside. W^ll. Is assisting 
his father who is Quartermaster at that post. He 
writes that he has a " horse, two dogs, three guns, a 
revolver and a game rooster" with which to 
amuse himself during his leisure hours. He also 
says he will not be able to resume his studies the 
coming term. 

A. A. Stewart has returned and Mr. Jeff. Davis, 
after a most satisfactory discharge of duty, has gone 
back to the Nationalist office. If there is any other 
man, in any State, who is more accommodating than 
Mr. Albert Griffin we would like to hear of him. 
He is equally good natured in lending compositors, 
matter, spaces and items, and we are growing hope- 
ful that an application for money to pay our bills 
might not be refused. Everybody who wants to 
know what takes place in Riley county in particu- 
lar, and in the rest of the world in general, can't do 
better than to subscribe at once for the big, bright- 
faced, newsy Nationalist. 

The walls of the mechanical building are up, the 
roof timbers in place, and the shingles are snug- 
gling into position with great rapidity and zest. 
Probably the close of next week will find the roof 
completed, and the work of flooring and partitioning 
in progress. 

The recitation rooms in the Barn are having their 
faces washed and hair brushed and will be ready to 
receive company August 2fi. The seats from the old 
chemical lecture room have been moved to the new 



one ; and, so soon as the blackboards of the several 
rooms are finished, the old chairs will find new 
quarters. The geological cabinet and the library 
will remain on the Hill for the present, and some 
classes will make recitations there, as convenience 
may determine. 

We understand that for the convenience of all 
concerned, an examination of candidates for State 
diplomas and State certificates will beheld this year 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 10th and 11th, 
at five different places, viz: Manhattan, Emporia, 
Topeka, Lawrence and Leavenworth. At each ot 
the above named places the examination will be 
conducted by a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The examination will be conducted at Man- 
hattan by President John A. Anderson ; at Empo- 
ria by President C. R. Pomeroy : at Topeka by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction: at 
Lawrence by Dr. James Marvin, Chancellor State 
University; and at Leavenworth by Prof. John 
Wherrell, President State Normal School, Leaven- 
worth. The examination will begin at each place 
at eight a. m., Tuesday, August 10, and close at six 
p. m., August 11. — Commonwealth. 

Arrangements for the examination at Manhattan 
will be announced next week. 



K:G!?BOTG! ?:::&! 

DAILY 
Instruction and Drill 

In the work of a 

Jpirst-class printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; In Book- 
Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 



THK 



PRINTING DEPARTMENT 



General Sam. Long, with his usual vim, has com- 
pleted the grading for a sidewalk from the corner of 
Juliet avenue and Fifth street to the eastern wall 
of the College Farm. Somehow or other, we don't 
yet see the "how " or the " other," the College will 
have to finish the line through its grounds to the 
Barn. Only those who have heretofore tramped to 
the Hill through all weather can fully realize the 
very great convenience of this improvement. Here- 
after, students boarding in town can reach the Col- 
lege as easily as the University or Normal Schools 
are reached from their towns. In behalf of all 
interested in the College we very heartily thank the 
citizens and authorities of Manhattan for this walk, 
and hazzard the belief that if the town or lot own- 
ers will do the planting the Industrialist will 
guarantee that all the forest trees needed for ensur- 
ing shade along the whole line will be furnished. 

Boarding. 

Persons in Manhattan or on the Hill who are will- 
ing to take boarders next term will confer a favor 
by notifying Capt. A. Todd of the number they can 
accommodate; whether they wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they will furnish lodging 
or boarding or both ; whether boarding is to include 
lights, fire and care of room ; and the price asked. 

Parties having houses or rooms to rent to students 
or clubs will also please notify Capt. Todd of the 
fact, stating location, number, size, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rooms or boarding 
will please address Capt. Todd by mail, or apply to 
him on arrival. 

To College Students.— For the accommodation 
of students who wish to attend the Agricultural 
College I have rooms to rent, in convenient loca- 
tions, at reasonable figures. Address, L. R. Elliott, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 16-19 



is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 
practical printer. , ,. .. 

Besides regular class Instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De- 
partment furnishes advanced students the requisite 
drill in newspaper work. 



M oney! M° yE Yi M ONE Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T BBVEN PER CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on .^ _^„„_ 

E. It. ELLIOTT, 
n Manhattan, Kansas. 



Standard a-rocK, Standard ^okk, 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To be had at the 

Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

Br. Patee. 



MATHEMATICS. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Arithmetic, 

Book-Keeplng, 

Industrial Drawing, 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 
Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanics, 

Engineering. 

"Work in Field, -with Tape Line, 
Chain, Compasses, Tran- 
sit and Level. 

The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

COLI/EGE LiNIM. 

The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, with one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the 
land for farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due, makes them the cheapest 
lands in the market. Prices from 85.50 to 810.00 
per acre. 

Terms of Purohase:- One-eighth caBh, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid In cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
E. R. EEEIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



BOAR DING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
18-26 A. TODD. 



Habits of Plants. 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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Farming and Stock matters in I>ick> 
inson and Marion CounticH. 



BY PKOK. E. M. SHKLTON. 



For some years past I have noticed that 
at nearly all of the prominent eastern short- 
horn sales, Kansas has been represented 
and has succeeded in bearing off many of 
the choicest animals that have come under 
the auctioneer's hammer. I have noticed 
further that with few exceptions the ani- 
mals thus purchased possessed solid merit, 
and seemed to be purchased without regard 
to cost and because they possessed certain 
qualities which thoughtful breeders are 
striving to possess in their herds. 1 may 
add that the liberality and enterprise of a 
single individual, Mr. Albert Crane, of Dur- 
ham Park, Marion county, Kansas, has made 
these valuable additions to the live stock 
interest of our State. 

It was with a view to examining with his 
own eyes and fingers the shorthorns of Dur- 
ham Park that the writer, accepting the 
generous hospitality of Col. J. B. Anderson, 
of Junction City, was driven a few days 
since, behind that gentleman's beautiful 
team, out of Junction bound for " Crane's 
Ranch," the place where a farmer assured 
me was kept the best stock of Durhams in 
the country." It must be confessed in the 
outset that when I thought of a fifty mile 
ride over an open prairie beneath a July 
sun, I was a little staggered and felt some- 
what as Mr. Weller said so sadly of mar- 
riage : " It seems to be going through a great 
deal to gain a little." But in all this we 
were mistaken. The journey, without in- 
volving much of comedy or tragedy, was 
exceedingly pleasant and profitable, afford- 
ing many suggestive hints, which is our sole 
excuse for writing this article. 

For upwards of eighteen miles our route 
lay up Lyons creek, an old settled and 
densely populated region abounding in 
farms, churches, schools, houses and barns 
that would be no discredit to western New 
York or southern Michigan. Leaving 
Lyons creek we strike across the prairie and 
over the " divide " separating Lyons creek 
from Cary creek as it is called on the maps. 
I have the authority of Col. Phillips for 
saying that this latter name is a mistake. 
Years ago that gentleman in selecting a 
mail route crossed this rivulet and after his 
wife he named it Carrie creek. Nothing 
so much impresses the visitor to these regions 
as the wonderful rapidity with which they 
are becoming settled. Said Col. Anderson, 
pointing to the elevated land upon the oppo- 
site side of Carrie creek : " In 1869 I fol- 
lowed that divide from the head of the creek 
to the Kansas river, and during the entire 
distance not a house or cultivated farm was 
in sight." Now nearly every available 
half section is occupied, and smiling home- 
steads, long ricks of grain and waving fields 
of corn are constantly in sight. Twenty 
years ago it was fashionable to speak of all 
this region as the " Great American Desert." 
Investigation has long since softened the 
asperity of this name but people generally 
have long since refused to think or speak of 
this section as capable of the support of any- 
thing beyond a nomadic population. To-day 
this latter idea stands as completely 
exploded as the former. 

GERALDINE 

or, as it is sometimes called, "Huston 



Ranch," was the first place at which we 
alighted after leaving Junction City. This 
magnificent estate, the joint property of my 
friend, the Colonel, and the Huston broth- 
ers, consists of 5,280 acres situated in the 
valley of Carrie creek, Dickinson county, of 
which two miles square are under fence and 
largely under excellent cultivation. I am 
able to present these figures only after a 
considerable expenditure of mental arithme- 
tic; these gentlemen have so long been 
accustomed to handling immense tracts of 
real estate that the acre has lost its signifi- 
cance as the unit and they speak of a body 
of land as consisting of so many sections. 
As a part of the stock of this farm I may 
mention five hundred and fifty head of 
native cattle, a nice little herd of fifteen 
head of pure bred shorthorns, and fifty head 
of horses and mules. But what pleased me 
more than anything else was the tine field, 
fourteen acres, of 

TIMOTHY ttRA8S 

which I found here. This field of grass has 
been seeded something more than a year, 
and, although upon the highest, most ex- 
posed and I suspect the poorest part of the 
farm, has made an excellent sod, and just 
now a large part of the field shows a good 
crop of seed. I commend these facts to that 
large class who persist in the statement that 
the "tame grasses" won't grow in Kansas. 

This experiment of the Huston brothers 
seems to me to be a grand step in the right 
direction. I find that universally the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of thoughtful 
farmers is " What have we to take the place 
of the rapidly failing prairie grasses?" 
Let me put the question in as plain a light 
as possible. Suppose you own a farm of 
one hundred and sixty acres, all fenced, and 
the lands surrounding yours in the same 
condition, as will be the case over a large 
portion of central Kansas in ten years, what 
are you going to do for pasturage, to say 
nothing of hay, for the neat cattle and work- 
ing animals of the farm ? You say you will 
reserve as permanent pasture a part of the 
original prairie, but prairie grass will not 
stand this close cropping. That it will fail 
rapidly and its place be supplied by weeds 
is the experience of every one who has 
given this matter a trial. I believe that 
this question as stated above is the question 
in Kansas farming and one that ought to be 
discussed the coming winter in every grange 
and farmers' club throughout this broad 
State. 

In walking over the beautiful natural 
meadows of the Huston brothers we had 
constant evidence of the near presence of 
those warm friends of the farmers 

MEADOW MOLES AND TOADS. 

Indeed the latter were omnipresent, while 
the little mounds that appeared at intervals 
about the meadow told of the industrious 
lives of their co-laborers beneath the 
ground, the moles. Nearly every farmer 
seems to consider it as much his duty to 
slaughter these little creatures as to plow or 
cultivate corn. Nearly all of the agricul- 
tural papers contain figures of horrible 
devices for taking the lives of these little 
creatures, and receipts without number for 
"poisoning moles." And for what? Do 
they eat grain, or grass, or roots? No. 
Scores of them have been slaughtered and 
their stomachs examined, but not the least 
vegetable fibre was found. Their sole 
offense was in heaping up those little 
mounds which a light roller or even a foot- 
fall will level. Aside from this one offense 
their short lives are a benefaction. Pos- 



sessed of enormous appetites and a restless 
activity, during all the long night they are 
searching out their legitimate prey, those 
dreaded enemies of the farmer, worms and 
larvae of various kinds. 

Ugh ! I heard a lady exclaim the other 
day as a brown toad clumsily waddled from 
her path. Now, Madam, it is true that this 
brown fellow is not handsome ; his features 
are not classical ; his form is not exactly 
fashionable; worse than all he is a worker 
and a very thorough worker, for he has a 
trade and "one that he knows well. All 
night long he is searching with his inquisi- 
tive eyes for grasshoppers, slugs, larva' and 
beetles, and the number that he captures in 
his short life-time is simply incalculable. 
The English gardeners will cheerfully pay 
two to four shillings apiece for them. Not 
many years ago I saw an account of a large 
importation of toads to France for the Em- 
peror's gardens in Paris. 

[Concluded next week.] 

TELEGRAPHY 

-i- Four miles of line, twenty instru- -*- 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. , 

Special for "Woman. 

IPhywiologcy and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 
A similar course, applying truths of sci- 
ence to the Health and Work of Woman, 
cannot be found elsewhere in the United 
States. 



mechanical 
DEPARTMENT 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning. 

Scroll Sawing. Wagon Making. 

Blaaksmithing, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 



3GI,ISH 



.ANttlTAOE. 



.The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 
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Farming and Stock matters in Dick- 
inson and Marion Connticn. 



BY PROF. E. M. SHKLTON. 



[Concluded from last week.] 
Without a word for or against the system 
which makes it possible for wealthy indi- 
viduals and corporations to acquire these 
immense tracts from the " national domain," 
I cannot but think that the State at large 
has been benefited by it beyond computa- 
tion. A score of facts bear me out in this 
statement. Sir George Grant, upon his 
townships in Ellis county, by the importa- 
tion of thousands of the best class of immi- 
grants, of blooded horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine, is doing in the western part of the 
State precisely what Messrs. Anderson and 
Crane are doing for central Kansas. It is 
useless to deny that the fine buildings and 
stock, the miles of fences and the cultivated 
fields that we saw on this strip would not be 
in existence had the law from the start 
given the public lands to "actual settlers 
only." I doubt not that fully two-thirds 
of the immigration to Kansas the present 
year will be the result of the persistent 
advertising of the land-grant railroads. One 
of these roads during the past season has 
succeeded in beguiling from their northern 
homes thousands of the moRt valuable class 
of Russian peasantry ; and by a still more 
masterly stroke of policy this same railroad 
has succeeded in inducing all the editors 
and penny-a-liners east of the Missouri, for 
whom a free ride had any charms, to see 
and " write up" the beauty and fertility of 
the great Arkansas valley. 

From Geraldine we took a nearly south- 
westerly direction towards a point on 

TURKEY CREEK, 

distant fifteen miles. It should be stated 
that Dickinson is a herd law county, and 
from what we saw on this trip I am satisfied 
that a large share of its prosperity is attrib- 
utable to this fact. 

It is something novel, almost startling to 
an eastern man, to find himself riding hour 



after hour through huge fields of corn and 
grain without fences or hedges and without 
need of them. I have read much the pres- 
ent season of the wheat crop of Dickinson 
county, and will confess that a large share 
of these statements I haye credited to the 
imaginations rather than the understanding 
of the writers ; but the half has not been 
told. On every hand we saw sections of 
recently broken praire, fields of corn, wheat 
and oats, and stacks of wheat without num- 
ber. In a single field, owned by a German, 
we counted sixteen long ricks, not of wheat 
in the straw, but of wheat heads. At another 
time we rode by the side of a continuous 
wheat field two miles in length and extend- 
ing I know not how far back. We cannot 
deny that if these farmers had been obliged 
to hedge and fence their fields they would 
not have been here to-day. Let us place 
the credit where credit belongs; it is the 
beneficent action of the herd law that has 
wrought this agricultural miracle. We 
wish it distinctly understood that with the 
facts we now have we are first, last and all 
the while in favor of the herd law. 

During the second day's drive we saw for 
the first time in operation that most perfect 
piece of farm machinery, 

THE HEADER. 

As its name implies the header cuts off the 
heads of the wheat with a small portion 
only of the straw, leaving most of the straw 
standing. This header is driven by four 
horses and is thrust forward ahead of the 
team. The driver uses no lines but rides 
in the rear of" the machine, between the 
teams, from which position he readily takes 
in the course he wishes to follow. Within 
convenient reach are two levers, one for 
elevating or depressing the sickle bar ; the 
other is connected with a wheel upon the 
ground which, acting very much as the 
rudder of a ship, changes the direction of 
the pole at which the team draws, and con- 
sequently the course of the machine. The 
heads as fast as cut — and it cuts a ten-foot 
swath — fall upon an endless apron which 
delivers them to a wagon driven at the side 
of the machine. The header as we saw it at 
work was cutting oats badly lodged, and 
delivering the grain upon the ground, so 
that I am unable to speak from my own 
observation as to its value in comparison 
with the ordinary reaper. I am informed 
that five men, four teams and two wagons 
will with the header harvest and stack from 
twenty to thirty acres per day. To the 
question which was the better, reaper or 
header, put by Col. Anderson to the very 
intelligent German operating this machine, 
we were assured that it was as much supe- 
rior to the ordinary reaper as the reaper to 
the old-fashioned cradle. We were further 
informed that the header cost new $290. If 
the farmers could be induced to plow under 
the^traw thus left upon the ground, instead 
of burning it as now generally practiced, the 
header would be a formidable rival of the 
reaper even where the farmer is obliged to 
deal gently with his soil. 

The writer begs to make the startling 



announcement that at last he has reached 
Crane's ranch or, to use a better name, 

DURHAM PARK. 

He feels justified in leaving a hiatus between 
this point and Turkey creek, from the con- 
sideration that after his protracted daisy- 
picking among the "grasses," and the 
skirmishing that has been done with eco- 
nomic Entomology and Zoology, to say 
nothing of farm machinery, the bilateral 
symmetry of this article will be best main- 
tained by such omission. 

In attempting to write what we saw at 
Durham Park, I am disposed to follow the 
example of the worthy clergyman who 
announced as his text, "The world, the 
flesh and the devil." Said he, in introduc- 
ing his sermon, " We shall dwell lightly on 
the first, skip the second and hasten to the 
third." By some such hop, skip and jump 
the writer expects to reach the shorthorns, 
the real object of his visit to Durham Park, 
after a very brief mention of the hospitable 
reception that we met, the magnitude of the 
estate and the farming operations thereon 
conducted. 

To quote from the catalogue of the Messra. 
Crane, "Durham Park is on the Cotton- 
wood river, thirty miles south from Abilene, 
on the Kansas Pacific railroad, and twenty- 
five miles north from Peabody, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad." 
The estate consists of ten thousand acres of 
land, of which seven thousand acres are 
under excellent fences. The general super- 
intendence of this immense farm devolves 
upon Mr. L. D. Reed, a gentleman of whom 
I have heard nothing but good words. Cer- 
tainly the present condition of Durham 
Park speaks volumes for the executive abil- 
ity of the superintendent. Major D. W. 
Crane, who holds the shorthorns in the 
hollow of his hand, I found an exceedingly 
pleasant gentleman who will talk to you of 
"pedigrees," "crosses," "strains," etc., as 



only the enthusiastic, well-posted breeder 
can. 

Mr. Reed tells me that the cropping of 
the present season consists of seven hun- 
dred and seventy acres of corn, one hundred 
and sixty of rye, two hundred and sixty of 
oats, ninety-five of Hungarian, and two 
hundred and thirty acres of clover, timothy, 
and blue-grass recently seeded. I was 
pleased to notice that Mr. Reed was deeply 
interested in what we are attempting upon 
the College farm with the "tame grasses." 
He proposes another year to make a consid- 
erable experiment with alfalfa. The stock 
of Durham Park consists chiefly of 2,300 
head of native and grade cattle, and last, but 
not least, 180 head of pure bred shorthorns. 

Of the shorthorns of Durham Park eleven 
are imported animals, and among the fami- 
lies represented I find Louans, Miss Wileys, 
Nannie Williamses, Young Marys, Young 
Phillises, Jubilees, Bright Eyes, with a 
sprinkling of the unfashionable but very 
useful 17s. 

At the head of the herd stands Lord 
Bates 2d, a pure white, got by 24th Duke 
[Concluded on fourth page.J 
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ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBERS OP THE FACULTY. 

As educational institutions usually open 
late in September, the press of Kansas will 
confer a favor by announcing that: 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege begins Thursday, August 26th. 



The next report of the State Board of 
Agriculture will contain more useful infor- 
mation about KansaR, presented in an attrac- 
tive form, than any similar work heretofore 
published in any State. The city councils 
of Atchison, Leavenworth, Junction City, 
Wyandotte, Topeka, Abilene and Salina 
have already appropriated ninety dollars 
each for preparing and electrotyping sketches 
of their respective towns, buildings, etc. 
Burlington vigorously led off in the work. 
Many other towns are arranging for similar 
exhibits. Prof. Worrell is busily engaged 
in supplying the engravers with "copy," 
and the artistic character of the engraving 
and printing will be far ahead of that given 
in the last report. 



The remarkable absence of winds through- 
out the State is a matter of quite general 
comment. Probably during no season since 
the settlement of Kansas has there been less 
of even moderate winds than during the 
summer of 1875. Nor is this a matter of 
curiosity and speculation alone. It has a 
practical import that thoughtful farmers 
will not be slow to recognize. The calm 
weather has not only been favorable to a 
very large growth of stalks and blades in 
the corn field, but it leaves this valuable 
fodder in the best possible condition. We 
most earnestly counsel our farmers to cut 
up and, as soon as husked, stack their stalks, 
thereby not only saving a valuable fodder 
but removing the common harbor of chinch- 
bugs and other vermin. 



KansaN Fruit and Frnit Culture. No. 4. 

The fruit farm of Welcome Wells, Esq., 
consists of thirty-five acres; about twenty- 
five acres already in fruit trees, and ten acres 
covered with shelter belts surrounding the 
entire tract. The location is on good second 
bottom, being underlaid with sand from 
twelve to twenty feet beneath the surface. 
The soil is a uniform black mold several 
feet deep, gradually changing in the subsoil 
to a yellowish clay. Mr. Wells commenced 
planting trees here in 1861 and has con- 
tinued to plant each year until 1874, and 
has now twelve hundred apple trees with a 
large range of varieties, besides a large 
number of peach, pear, plum and cherry. 

There are several interesting features con- 



nected with this plantation. The first is the 
thorough protection afforded by artificial 
shelter belts on all sides. This shelter is 
dense and covers in the aggregate more 
than one-fourth the ground. The trees in 
this belt are native and on the north side 
consist largely of red cedar. The maximum 
influence of shelter belts may naturally be 
anticipated here in years to come. It is 
worthy of note that almost the only injury 
from last year's defoliation and drought is 
to be found on the south Bide, extending 
from two to four rows from the shelter belt. 
It is a fact to be noted that the row of trees 
next to the shelter belt, and only eighteen 
or twenty feet from it, is in good condition ; 
old peach trees being here in a healthy 
state, while the second and third roWs are 
somewhat injured. The injury, however, 
even here is comparatively slight. While 
there may be in the entire orchard a hun- 
dred apple trees that are more or leRs hurt, 
probably not more than ten will prove an 
entire loss. The great mass of the trees are 
in Bplendid condition and give as much 
promise of success in fruit culture as at any 
time in years past. 

Last year when the grasshoppers came, 
July 31, all the older trees were ladened 
almost to breaking with fruit. Probably 
there would have been not less than three 
thousand bushels of apples, while there 
were many bushels of peaches, pears and 
plums. In a very few days scarcely a leaf 
was to be seen in the orchard, while a large 
per cent of the fruit remained on the trees 
to tax the vitality of the leafless branches. 
Much of this fruit matured, though inferior 
in quality, so that about twelve hundred 
bushels were actually gathered. To one 
knowing these facts it must be a subject of 
wonder that these trees should be so healthy 
and vigorous to-day. We noticed, as in 
splendid condition, Ben Davis, Bawl's 
Genet, Winesap, Cole's Quince, Fulton, 
Maiden Blush, Early Harvest and many 
others. The Willowtwig blighted badly 
last year but is all right this year. As far 
as the apple orchard is concerned, in 
reviewing the losses occasioned by the 
exceptional disasters of last year we may 
reduce them nearly or quite to the loss of 
the crop last and the present year. 

The pear trees do not promise to be a 
success. They haye blighted badly. A 
very rich soil and high culture may have 
something to do with this. 

The peach trees have suffered less than 
in many other orchards. Mr. Wells says 
" enough of them are alive." A fair crop 
of peaches may reasonably be anticipated 
next year. 

The apple trees in this orchard are almost 
all trained low, and as a consequence there 
is very little injury from sun scald on the 
southwest side. Another excellent practice 



we saw here, and that is the tieing up of the 
young trees, when first transplanted, as high 
as it can be conveniently done, with hay, 
and leaving it on for at least two seasons. 
In this way the young trees are kept in a 
healthy condition and thoroughly protected 
from borers and rabbits. 

Mr. Wells has great faith in the honev 
locust for hedges, and shows in confirmation 
of his views a very fine piece of hedge of his 
own planting. — [Prof. Gale. 
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Board of Education. 

An examination of candidates for State 
Diplomas and State Certificates will be held 
in the parlors of the Adams House, Man- 
hattan, on the 10th and 11th insts. Infor- 
mation respecting qualifications for diplomas, 
and for five and three years' certificates, will 
be mailed on application to J. A. Anderson. 

The following time-table and rules of the 
Board will be strictly observed : 

TUESDAY, AUG. 10TH, 1875. 
Inspection of Testimonials, 8 to 8:30. 
English Grammar, 8:30 to 10. 
Arithmetic, 10 to 11:30. 
Botany, 11:30 to 12. 
Algebra, 2 to 3:30. 
Reading, 3:30 to 4:30. 
United States Constitution, 4:30 to 5. 
Latin, 5 to 6. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. llTH, 1875. 

Natural Philosophy, 8 to 9:30. 

Descriptive Astronomy, 9:30 to 10. 

Drawing, 10 to 10:30. 

Physiology, 10:30 to 11:15. 

Chemistry, 11:15 to 12. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, 2 to 3. 

United States History, 3 to 3:30. 

Geometry, 3:30 to 4. 

Geography, 4 to 5:15. 

Trigonometry, 5:15 to 6. 

The attention of candidates is invited to 
the following rules: 

1. The name, age and post-office of each 
candidate shall be written by the candidate 
in a register prepared for the purpose by 
the officer in charge of the examination. 

2. During examination, candidates shall 
be seated as far apart as possible, and shall 
not be allowed to communicate with one 
another. , 

3. Answers should be brief, but must be 
complete in logical exposition, and in gram- 
matical structure. Mathematical answers 
must show the process, as well as the result, 

in each case. 

4. In grading candidates, due weight 
shail be given to the character of manu- 
scripts in regard to penmanship, and neat- 
ness of arrangement of answers. 

5. The standing of candidates, in regard 
to spelling and composition, shall be deter- 
mined by the character of their respective 
manuscripts in these respects. 

6. One hundred per centum shall denote 
perfection. . 

7. An average standing of ninety per 
centum shall be required for a diploma or 

certificate. .. 

8 The average grades of candidates shall 
be determined by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, at a meeting to be held at 3 p. m., 24th 
inst., in the office of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, at Topeka. 

By authority of the State Board of Educa- 
tion John Fraseb, 

State Sup't of Public Instruction. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 



SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1875. 



The next term of the Agricultural College will 
begin Thursday, August 26th, 1875. 

The Barn is done, and one-half of the roof of the 
mechanical building is shingled. The roof will be 
finished next week. 

Hon. B. L. Kingsbury, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, is presiding over the regular monthly 
deliberations of that solemn body with great dig- 
nity, power and glory. The estimates on the build- 
ings to date have been audited and paid. 

Here is a $26 paper bill and only $5 in the Indus- 
trialist's pocket-book. Therefore, we want thirty 
new subscribers, seventy-five cents each in advance, 
immediately if not sooner; or, we want advertise- 
ments at the rate of one cent a word, nonpareil, or 
two cents a word for special notices. Send them in, 
and be quick about it. That Business Manager 
has7i't been around lately. Where is he, anyhow? 
By the way, the Alpha Betas arc ahead. 

The prospects for a large attendance at the com- 
ing term are very good. Nearly all of the old stu- 
dents from whom we have heard report first that 
they will be promptly on hands themselves, and 
second that one, two or "several" others will 
accompany them. The last instance is that of 
Humphrey, who brings his brother and sister. 
Many new students write that they will come if it 
is possible to get the means. While the general 
crops of the State at large are splendid, yet, in many 
cases, they only make the farmer " even " on the 
losses of last year, so that he is disposed to retain his 
children on the farm in hopes that next year's crops 
will give more money. And this fact will mate- 
rially affect the attendance at all the State institu- 
tions. Still, if the fanners would figure down— which 
is rarely done— the real cost of boarding their chil- 
dren at home and the cost of boarding here, they 
would find that the difference is far less in cash than 
is generally supposed, and infinitely less than the 
worth of the practical knowledge which is here 
gained. 



Boarding'. 

Persons in Manhattan or on the Hill who are will- 
ing to take boarders next term will confer a favor 
by notifying Capt. A. Todd of the number they can 
accommodate; whether they wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they will furnish lodging 
or boarding or both ; whether boarding is to include 
lights, fire and care of room; and the price asked. 

Parties having houses or rooms to rent to students 
or clubs will also please notify Capt. Todd of the 
fact, stating location, number, size, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rooms or boarding 
will please address Capt. Todd by mail, or apply to 
him on arrival. 



Answers to Correspondents. 



M. E. C , Lyndon :— All right. 

E. R. A , Toledo:— You can board yourself. 

Last term a club of four students rented a small 
house and lived, including all expenses of house- 
keeping, at an average cost of $1.10 each per week. 
Another club of three averaged $1.25 per week each. 
Cannot give exact rent of room, because don't know 
just what you want. Rent depends somewhat on 
locality. But as a good many of the students will 
probably "keep bachelor's hall," you will have no 
trouble in making such arrangements upon arrival. 
Miss L , Benton : — It ought not to cost your- 
self, brother and sister over say $1.15 per week each, 
for all expenses of house-keeping ; and, in case you 
felt so inclined, you might reduce that amount by 
renting a larger house than would be needed for 
your own party and taking others with you on 
equitable terms ; or you might take boarders. As 
your brother is with you, your party would prob- 



ably find this to be pleasanter, as it certainly will 
be cheaper, than boarding in other families. The 
students furnish their own text books which can be 
purchased in Manhattan. 

J. C , Louisville:— How far advanced must a 

person be to enter the Agricultural College ? 

He must have studied arithmetic, through deci- 
mal fractions ; English grammar, to syntax ; and 
descriptive geography. Classes will be formed at 
the opening of the next term, Aug. 26th, in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English, and any student 
who is able to keep up with them is able to enter 
the College. Our doors are opened to all pupils who 
have gained the knowledge which is taught in the 
average district school of Kansas, so that those who 
have been unable to attend the High Schools of 
cities are not excluded. This College is run for the 
benefit of the masses. 

Miss M , Blue Rapids:— Can I earn money 

enough to pay my board? 

So far as the College is concerned you cannot, 
because it does not need performed the kind of 
work which, probably, you are only qualified to do. 
Some of our best students have paid for their board- 
ing by doing household work, or sewing ; but such 
arrangements are made by the students themselves. 
In time we hope to see some of our departments so 
far advanced that a girl can, on her own account, 
manufacture articles that will give her better wages 
than the price paid for personal service ; but it takes 
time for her to acquire the extra skill by which this 
extra price can alone be secured. 

R .Junction City:— Can a person enter an 

industrial department only, just for the purpose of 
acquiring skill in a trade? If not, what is the 
least course of literary studies he may take? 
Opportunities to learn good trades thoroughly are 
scarce, and it seems as though there ought to be 
some State institution where a trade can be 
acquired, aud that the Agricultural College should 
be that institution. 

Every one is required to take three literary 
studies, and therefore cannot take an industrial 
only. The reason is, that the profitable practice of 
every trade depends, first, upon manual skill and, 
second, a knowledge of those branches which are 
directly related to or underlie the particular trade. 
In illustration, take printing. Apart from rapidity 
of composition, an accurate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language— spelling, dividing and punctuation- 
is money in the compositor's pocket. A knowledge 
of book-keeping will oftentimes enable a printer to 
secure or hold a " sit " when another and faster one 
cannot. So that the time spent by the student of 
printing in the English, arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing classes of the literary departments, though lost 
from the cases, and a loss in that practice which 
alone begets rapidity in type-setting, is nevertheless 
a real gain to him in cash as a workman. 

The superiority of ono job printer over another 
depends upon superior taste and not upon swiftness. 
As the artist has many different colors with which 
to make a picture, so the job printer has many 
kinds of type, with different faces, different shad- 
ings and of different sizes. His success depends 
upon his ability to make a well balanced, propor- 
tioned and striking advertisement with these. But 
evidently this ability, apart from his knowledge of 
the effect of fonts, depends on what is vaguely 
termed a " true eye " or a "correct taste." How is 
this taste to be acquired? By studying proportions 
and shadings— that is by becoming skillful in the 
use of lines. Hence, while the job printer does not 
directly need the pencil in setting type, yet he does 
need exactly that taste which can be easiest 
acquired by the use of the pencil in drawing. So 
that the time he spends in the study and practice of 
industrial drawing is worth gold to him as a job 
printer. The same principle holds in every trade. 
Each depends upon some branch of knowledge, the 
possession of which has a cash value to the work- 
man. And because of this fact wo do not receive 
students into " industrials " only. Intelligent work- 
men are the best workmen. It is the pupil's advan- 
tage, not that of the College, which determines such 



a regulation. If We required you to study a lot of 
things that have no cash value in your trade it 
would be different; but as the literary studies are 
assigned with reference to their real worth in the 
given vocation, the rule is evidently wise. Your 
letter, with several others, was mislaid— hence the 
delay. 



rpO COLLEGE STUDENTS; 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. E. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 



JJ S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south Bide of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 



^OCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



QHORT-HAND REPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 

gOARDING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 

13-26 A. TOI»l». 



M OSfE Y! M ojrE Y l m ONF Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

AT SEVEN PER CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 

I.. R. ELLIOTT, 
11 Manhattan, Kansas. 



J\£KCIIAIVICAL 

J)EPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Staking, Turning, 

Scroll Saul iin. Wagon Slaking, 

BIa«ksmithing* Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 



Dr. IPatee. 



11 
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DAILY 
Instruction, and Drill 

in the work of a 

JTirst-class printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; in Book- 
Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 



PRINTING 



THE 

DEPARTMENT 



is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 
practical printer. 

Besides regular class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De- 

Sartment furnishes advanced students the requisite 
rill in newspaper work. 
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[Concluded from first page] 
of Airdrie 1725, — recently exported— out of 
Miss Bates 3d. This is the only pure Bates 
bull in the State, and one of the few in the 
country. As a yearling he possesses great 
promise, is a good handler and well let 
down in the twist and flank. Although 
failing a little in the crops and back of the 
shoulders, I fancy few breeders would notice 
this if his pedigree was before their eyes. 
On the whole the Messrs. Crane, and the 
State at large, are to be congratulated on the 
acquisition of this " bit of Bates." 

Lord of the Lake, roan, got by Imp. 
Royal Commander 10914, out of Lady of 
the Lake, represents the other half of the 
shorthorn world, being a pure Booth. He 
is a very smooth, even bull, without any 
very marked developments, and equally 
without blemishes. 

London Duke 13th, got by 5th Duke of 
Geneva 7932, out of London Duchess 5th, is 
a bull whose breeding would give him prec- 
edence in almost any herd, he having four 
Duke crosses upon a Mason foundation. 
The Major informs me that he is using this 
young animal upon his best cows the pres- 
ent season, and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult to suggest a better cross. 

Imported Lord Abraham 11223 (29056), 
by Breastplate (19337), out of Lady Zillah, 
is a bull of wonderful substance as well as 
excellent breeding. A fair handler, with 
full crops and a rare fore flank are a few of 
his good points. Taken as a whole, Lord 
Abraham would prove a serious rival to 
Pickrell's famous Breastplate, in any show 
ring in the world, which is as much praise 
as we can bestow on any bull. So much for 
the bulls. There are forty-one catalogued, 
and if the reader is interested in the ages 
and antecedents of these animals let him 
mail a postal card to the Major and obtain 
a catalogue. 

In the pasture we were greeted with a 
sight that the breeder often sees in his 
dreams but rarely "in the flesh." Think of 
eighty of these beautiful, high bred short- 
horn cows, representing as they do the skill 
of all the great names of shorthorn litera- 
ture ! We have only time to notice a few 
we regret to say. 

Pride 2d, got by Laudable 5870, out of 
Pide, a magnificent roan, was the first to 
greet us. Col. Anderson pronounces her 
the finest animal of the herd, and with 
reason. 

Imported Portulacca, by Duke of Grafton 
(21594), out of Primula, is a beautiful red 
and has proved a most fortunate venture, 
having dropped twin heifers the day before 
our arrival. 

One of the neatest creatures that we have 
seen is Louan Lesley, by Red Duke 7167, 
out of Susan Leslie. This heifer of the 
Young Mary family descended from Young 
Mary by Jupiter, a cow that has probably 
done more for the shorthorns of America 
than any other one animal, she haying 
Jived to the age of twenty-one and given 
birth to her sixteenth heifer calf. 

Duchess of York 9th is a cow that is well 
worth riding fifty miles to see. She is a 
roan, got by the Knight of Canada 6243, 
out of the Duchess of York 5th. The won- 
derful rib, and brisket to match, possessed by 
this cow is something almost startling. A 
second look shows too that it is not " fore 
end " alone, but hips, twist and flank are all 
to match. 

The 5th Gem of Grassmere, by Lord of 
the Manor, out of Wave, is another of the 
treasures of Durham Park. In the region 
of the heart and fore flank she is very good. 



I notice upon her a smutty nose at which 
fastidious breeders would doubtless shrug 
their shoulders. 

Miss Wiley 30th, red, got by Star of the 
Realm 9150, out of Miss Wiley 19th, has as 
sweet a head as is often seen, with a fine 
form and fashionable color to match. 

And thus we might go on had we time 
and space at our command. I have 
attempted a description of only a small 
fraction of the best of this herd. To all 
those who are interested farther than this 
we recommend a visit. to Durham Park. 
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The lauds of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, with one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the 
land for farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due, makes them the cheapest 
lands in the market. Prices from $5.50 to $10.00 
per acre. 

Terms of Purchase:- One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
I.. R. EIXIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 



THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Cliemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 

Past-Graduates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 

Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 
K A N 8 A S H ORTICULTURE, 

The Nursery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

Kansas Forest (Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 

KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOK THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



Tuition Absolutely Free ! 



The next Term beuins Thursday, August 28, 1875. 



TELEGRAPHV 

A Four miles of line, twenty instru- ■*- 

merits, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



THK 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



and 



Essex Swine. 



Devon Cattle. 



We ofl'er for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 0303, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, 8200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for 81,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

&£= These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address 

' K. i". Sll Kl/rotV. Sup't Farm. 



'NGIilSH 



.ANGUAGE. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 

Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOK THE 

Industrialist I 

Habits of Plants. 



Thorough Instruction in 



Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Farming tor Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
stork Breeding* 

Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



185 Acre* used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle ; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1875. 



The next term of the Agricultural College will 
begin Thursday, August 26th, 1875. 

The Barn Is done, and one-half of the roof of the 
mechanical building is shingled. The roof will be 
finished next week. 

Hon. B. L. Kingsbury, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, is presiding over the regular monthly 
deliberations of that solemn body with great dig- 
nity, power and glory. The estimates on the build- 
ings to date have been audited and paid. 

Here is a $26 paper bill and only 95 in the Indus- 
trialist's pocket-book. Therefore, we want thirty 
new subscribers, seventy-flve cents each in advance, 
immediately if not sooner; or, we want advertise- 
ments at the rate of one cent a word, nonpareil, or 
two cents a word for special notices. Send them in, 
and he quick about it. That Business Manager 
hasn't been around lately. Where is he, anyhow ? 
By the way, the Alpha Betas are ahead. 

The prospects for a large attendance at the com- 
ing term are very good. Nearly all of the old stu- 
dents from whom we have heard report first that 
they will be promptly on hands themselves, and 
second that one, two or " several " others will 
accompany them. The last instance is' that of 
Humphrey, who brings his brother and sister. 
Many new students write that they will come if it 
is possible to get the means. While the general 
crops of the State at large are splendid, yet, in many 
cases, they only make the farmer " even " on the 
losses of last year, so that he is disposed to retain his 
children on the farm in hopes that next year's crops 
will give more money. And this fact will mate- 
rially affect the attendance at all the State institu- 
tions. Still, if the farmers would figure down— which 
is rarely done — the real cost of boarding their chil- 
dren at home and the cost of boarding here, they 
would find that the difference is far less in cash than 
is generally supposed, and infinitely less than the 
worth of the practical knowledge which is here 
gained. 



Boarding. 

Persons in Manhattan or on the Hill who are will- 
ing to take boarders next term will confer a favor 
by notifying Capt. A. Todd of the number they can 
accommodate; whether they wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they will furnish lodging 
or boarding or both ; whether boarding is to include 
lights, fire and fare of room ; and the price asked. 

Parties having houses or rooms to rent to students 
or clubs will also please notify Capt. Todd of the 
fact, stating location, number, size, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rooms or boarding 
will please address Capt. Todd by mail, or apply to 
him on arrival. 



Answers to Correspondents. 



I 



M. E. C , Lyndon :— All right. 

E. R. A , Toledo:— You can board yourself. 

Last term a club of four students rented a small 
house and lived, including all expenses of house- 
keeping, at an average cost of $1.10 each per week. 
Another club of three averaged $1.25 per week each. 
Cannot give exact rent of room, because don't know 
just what you want. Rent depends somewhat on 
locality. But as a good many of the students will 
probably " keep bachelor's hall," you will have no 
trouble in making such arrangements upon arrival. 

Miss L , Benton :— It ought not to cost your- 
self, brother and sister over say $1.15 per week each, 
for all expenses of house-keeping ; and, in case you 
felt so inclined, you might reduce that amount by 
renting a larger house than would be needed for 
your own party and taking others with you on 
equitable terms ; or you might take boarders. As 
your brother is with you, your party would prob- 



ably find this to be pleasanter, as it certainly will 
be cheaper, than boarding in other families. The 
students furnish their own text books which can be 
purchased in Manhattan. 

J. C , Louisville:— How far advanced must a 

person be to enter the Agricultural College ? 

He must have studied arithmetic, through deci- 
mal fractions; English grammar, to syntax; and 
descriptive geography. Classes will be formed at 
the opening of the next term, Aug. 26th, in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English, and any student 
who is able to keep up with them is ablo to enter 
the College. Our doors are opened to all pupils who 
have gained the knowledge which is taught in the 
average district school of Kansas, so that those who 
have been unable to attend the High Schools of 
cities are not excluded. This College is run for the 
benefit of the masses. 

Miss M , Blue Rapids:— Can I earn money 

enough to pay my board ? 

So far as the College is concerned you cannot, 
because it does not need performed the kind of 
work which, probably, you are only qualified to do. 
Some of our best students have paid for their board- 
ing by doing household work, or sewing ; but such 
arrangements are made by the students themselves. 
In time we hope to see some of our departments so 
far advanced that a girl can, on her own account, 
manufacture articles that will give her better wages 
than the price paid for personal service ; but it takes 
time for her to acquire the extra skill by which this 
extra price can alone be secured. 

R .Junction City:— Can a person enter an 

industrial department only, just for the purpose of 
acquiring skill in a trade? If not, what is the 
least course of literary studies he may take? 
Opportunities to learn good trades thoroughly are 
scarce, and it seems as though there ought to be 
some State institution where a trade can be 
acquired, and that the Agricultural College should 
be that institution. 

Every one is required to take three literary 
studies, and therefore cannot take an industrial 
only. The reason is, that the profitable practice of 
• every trade depends, first, upon manual skill and, 
second, a knowledge of those branches which are 
directly related to or underlie the particular trade. 
In illustration, take printing. Apart from rapidity 
of composition, an accurate knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language— spelling, dividing and punctuation- 
is money in the compositor's pocket. A knowledge 
of book-keeping will oftentimes enable a printer to 
secure or hold a "sit" when another and faster one 
cannot. So that the time spent by the student of 
printing in the English, arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing classes of the literary departments, though lost 
from the cases, and a loss in that practice which 
alone begets rapidity in type-setting, is nevertheless 
a real gain to him in cash as a workman. 

The superiority of one job printer over another 
depends upon superior taste and not upon swiftness. 
As the artist has many different colors with which 
to make a picture, so the job printer has many 
kinds of type, with different faces, different shad- 
ings and of different sizes. His success depends 
upon his ability to make a well balanced, propor- 
tioned and striking advertisement with these. But 
evidently this ability, apart from his knowledge of 
the effect of fonts, depends on what is vaguely 
termed a " true eye " or a "correct taste." How is 
this taste to be acquired? By studying proportions 
and shadings— that is by becoming skillful in the 
use of lines. Hence, while the job printer does not 
directly need the pencil in setting type, yet he does 
need exactly that taste which can be easiest 
acquired by the use of the pencil in drawing. So 
that the time he spends in the study and practice of 
industrial drawing is worth gold to him as a job 
printer. The same principle holds in every trade. 
Each depends upon some branch of knowledge, the 
possession of which has a cash value to the work- 
man. And because of this fact wo do not receive 
students into " industrials " only. Intelligent work- 
men are the best workmen. It is the pupil's advan- 
tage, not that of the College, which determines such 



a regulation. If we required you to study a lot of 
things that have no cash value in your trade it 
would be different; but as the literary studies are 
assigned with reference to their real worth in the 
given vocation, the rule is evidently wise. Your 
letter, with several others, was mislaid— hence the 

delay. 

— — ^— — — ^— . ^.^— . 

rPO COLLEGE STUDENTS; 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 

JJ S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 • 

T/"OCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 

OHORT-HAND REPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 
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OARDING HALL. 



I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
13-26 A. TODD. 

jijoarEY! M ONE Y ! M ONE Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T SEVEN PER CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 

L. II. ELLIOTT, 
11 Manhattan, Kansas. 



]\£E€HANI€AL 

J) EPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaekamlthlng, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 



Dr. 3?atee. 
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DAILY 
Instruction and Drill 

in the work of a 

Jpirst-class printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; in Hook- 
Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 



PRHNTTING- 



THK 

DEPARTMENT 



is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 
practical printer. 

Besides regular class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De- 

Sartment furnishes advanced students the requisite 
rill in newspaper work. 
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rpo COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan) Kansas. 



Propagation of Fruit by Long Grafts. 



J-J S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 



T/-OCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 
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HORT-HAND REPORTING. 



Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 
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OARDING HALL. 



I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 

13-2G A. TOI>». 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects ipimical to the Kansas Farmer. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and G-uitar. 

J&ST'A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 

lS™ E Y! M ONE Y! M ONE Y! 

— — - — . — 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T SEVEN PEE CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 

I.. R. ELLIOTT, 
11 Manhattan, Kansas. 



BY PBOF. E. GALE. 



For three years experiments have been in 
progress here to determine the value of long 
cions in root grafting. These experiments 
have consisted in using various lengths of 
cion and root; that is, from two to forty 
inches of cion, and from one-half inch or 
less to the entire seedling root. In the case 
of the long cion the grafts when made pre- 
sent the appearance of yearling trees or 
small two-year-olds. In the latter case the 
grafts when made present the appearance of 
yearling trees. Grafts of this kind have 
been made of apple, pear, cherry, peach, 
plum and apricot. 

Comparing the entire range of lengths, as 
above indicated, it has been found that with 
three to five inches of root and with a full 
length of cion, say from twenty to forty 
inches, we have a graft much more likely 
to live than the ordinary root graft. It has 
been generally supposed that the exposure 
of so much wood above the ground, with so 
small an amount of root, would act disas- 
trously, but experience proves quite the 
contrary. The ability of the graft to endure 
drought seems to depend upon the amount 
of vital force stored up in the cion. While 
most people believe that we need have no 
care for the top if we only have a good root, 
these experiments demonstrate that far more 
importance is attached to the quantity and 
condition of the top than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. Grafts prepared in this way seem 
almost or quite as sure to live as ordinary 
two-year-old trees from the nursery. Not 
only this, but the growth does not seem 
checked so much as in the case of older 
transplanted trees. Some have supposed 
that if these grafts lived at all they must 
present a stunted and imperfect growth, but 
theory is at fault here and, in fact, the amount 
of new wood corresponds remarkably with 
the original size of the cion. Hence these 
grafts present from the first a vigorous and 
healthy growth. Several thousand pear 
grafts were prepared in this way last winter 
and now present a very promising appear- 
ance ; and when compared with a few thou- 
sand prepared in the ordinary manner seem 
to demonstrate beyond question the' superi- 
ority of the long cion over the short or ordi- 
nary ones. 

We do not propose to discuss the reasons 
for -this, to many, unexpected result, but 
simply to state the fact and note its practical 
advantages for the consideration of our 
farmers and tree planters. 

PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES. 

First, we have a graft that will be almost 
sure to withstand any changes of climate, 
making the raising of trees in the nursery 
much more certain. These grafts can be 
successfully planted at once in the orchard 
with a« little risk as yearling trees. This, 
where trees are to be transported long dis- 
tances, as is frequently the case here, both 
on account of expense and exposure is a 
material consideration. We shall in this 
way reduce very much the first cost of 



orchard planting. Assorted lots of these 
grafts can be done up in one thousand 
bunches and sent at small cost by express or 
freight to any part of the State with very 
little danger of injury or exposure. 

This is a matter worthy the consideration 
of any who may desire to plant an orchard 
at small cost. While we do not propose to 
burden the columns of the Industrialist 
with theories, we shall always endeavor to 
lay before our readers the practical bearings 
of any experiments that may be in progress 
here. 

Nature in Horticulture. 



BY HON. B. L. KINGSBUBY. 



We hear much loose talk in Horticul- 
tural matters about "following nature." 
This is a very ambiguous expression. One 
man proposes to "follow nature" by allow- 
ing his grape-vines to grow at will, ram- 
bling over the tops of trees or covering his 
trellis ; another will omit pruning his fruit 
trees, allowing them to grow up a mass of 
brush that will admit neither sunlight nor 
air ; another omits cultivation entirely and 
relies on mulching; and so on — each one 
justifying his practice on the, plea that he is 
" following nature," and that nature makes 
no mistakes. 

Nature is extravagant, and not dependent 
on her crops for bread and butter ; she can 
devote acres of ground to wild crabs, grapes 
and poison vines, and take no thought of 
the interest due on mortgaged premises; 
while the fruit grower must make every rod 
of ground yield some return in cash for the 
labor and care bestowed upon it. Hence, 
in Horticulture we do not seek the condi- 
tions or the results of nature. As Shaks- 
peare says, "This is an art which does 
mend nature — change it rather ; but the art 
itself is nature." 

Horticulture is the wise application of 
natural sciences, and the fruit-grower who 
understands the laws of nature governing 
the growth of plants "follows nature" only 
in this sense, that he obeys or violates them 
according to the object to be accomplished. 
If he wants pears without waiting ten or 
fifteen years, he violates the law of rela- 
tionship by grafting his pears upon the 
quince root; this threatens the life of the 
tree, and he knows that anything that strikes 
at the life of the tree tends to throw it into 
fruit bearing ; the result is his pear trees are 
dwarfed, and produce fruit in three or four 
years from the bud or graft. For the same 
reason he will give his orchard a severe 
pruning in the summer, knowing that it is a 
blow at the vitality of the tree to prune it 
in the growing season, and by checking the 
growth he forces his trees to form fruit buds 
instead of all wood buds. Shakspeare 
understood this ; he says: "We, at time of 
year, do. wound the bark, the skin of our 
fruit trees ; lest, being over proud with sap 
and blood, with too much riches it confound 
itself." 

In transplanting trees we find that fibrous- 
rooted plants are easily moved, recover 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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As educational institutions usually open 
late in September, the press of Kansas will 
confer a favor by announcing that: 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege begins Thursday, August 26th. 

The Potter press in Martin's State Print- 
ing Works ran off ten thousand impressions 
of a map of the A., T. & S. F. R. R. in 
seven and a half hours,— an average of 
1,334 impressions an hour. That is quick 
work, East or West. 



Last year has demonstrated that the 
subsoil, in respect to its character and capac- 
ity for drainage, is a matter of much more 
importance in fruit culture than most peo- 
ple have been hitherto willing to admit. 
The sooner we direct our attention to this 
matter, in the selection of orchard sites, the 
greater will be our future success. 

Special attention is called to the fact 
that as the vitality of our trees in most 
parts of the State was seriously injured by 
the disasters of the last year, they are this 
season in fit condition to suffer materially 
from the borers, and need special watching. 
This is especially true of trees transplanted 
last spring. Go for the borers. Dig them 
out. __———— 

Certainly the " reaction" that has been 
so often predicted since the sale of the 8th 
Duchess of Geneva at $40,600, has not set in 
yet. At the recent shorthorn sale of Mr. 
B. F. VanMeter, sixteen females sold for 
$42,700, an average of $2,669. Even the 
horse interest seems to be looking up. We 
notice that thjp Duke of Westminister 
recently purchased the thorough-bred stal- 
lion Doncaster for a little less than $80,000, 
the highest pri ce ever paid for a horse. 

The Corn Crop. 

From every quarter of the State the cheer- 
ing news reaches us that the corn crop of 
1876 is full of promise. Taking this into 
account, with the fact that an unusual acre- 
age has been planted the present season, 
and that a few more days of sunshine will 
place this crop beyond the reach of chinch 
bugs and grasshoppers, and it is something 
more than speculation to assert that the corn 
crop of 1875 will be equal to, if not greater 
than, that of any previous crop in the history 
of Kansas. This being the fact, the question, 



how shall this crop be disposed of so that 
the best result shall be obtained ? becomes a 
matter of paramount importance. Of course 
the phrase "best result" is a general one, 
having different meanings with different 
individuals. Circumstances will compel 
one man to sell as soon as the grain is out of 
the husk, and another will be obliged to 
feed the crop to his cattle and pigs. We 
insist that, with the experience of the past 
two seasons, every farmer shall, in so far as 
he is forehanded, hold over his corn until 
something is known of the crop of 1876. 
While it is true that, through the years, 
Kansas, in comparison with her sister States, 
has a full average of rainfall, it is none the 
less true that from the geographical position 
she will ever be liable to the occasional re- 
currence of such seasons as the last. The 
cheapest of all ways to "bottle up" these 
bountiful rains, is in the corn crib. The 
whole question lies between the farmer and 
his merchant. If the farmer refuses to look 
into the future for himself, the merchant 
will for him, and his charges will be noth- 
ing less than the full " pound of flesh." 

This corn crop may be made to contrib- 
ute to next year's success in another way. 
Our store stock deserves more generous 
treatment that it ordinarily receives. Aside 
from the question of humanity there is 
" money " in a more liberal policy. We are 
satisfied that in no way can this corn crop 
be better disposed of than by feeding it in 
part to the store stock. A few ears of corn 
each day fed to a steer amounts to a very 
few bushels for the winter, but it makes all 
the difference between an animal that will 
be marketable at top prices any time after 
June, and another animal that cannot be 
disposed of until August, and then only as 
a "grasser" or "scalawag." Every one 
who has had experience in wintering stock 
knows the difference between animals that 
have been thus differently treated. 

We earnestly counsel our farmers not to 
allow this magnificent corn crop to be 
wasted and frittered away, as has too often 
been the case in years past. The rather let 
us place this crop so that it shall tend to 
make '76 equally with '75, a profitable year 
for the husbandman.— [Prof. Shelton. 

The Agricultural College. • 

The Agricultural College was created to 
furnish a " liberal and practical education 
to the industrial classes in their several pur- 
suits and professions in life." The industrial 
classes are those who practice any of the 
industries, as distinguished from those who 
practice the "professions" of law, medicine; 
theology and teaching. By far the greatest 
industry of Kansas, both as respects the 
amount of capital invested and the number 
of persons engaged, is that of agriculture, 
which includes stock growing and horticul- 
ture as well as the raising of grain. The 
worker in wood, stone or metals ; the dress- 



maker, clerk, telegrapher, printer, engraver, 
book-keeper, etc., are also industrialists; 
but the farmers of Kansas greatly outnum- 
ber all of them put together. Hence, while 
providing so far as it can for the education of 
mechanics and business men or women, the 
great object of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege must be, and is, to furnish such an 
education as will best qualify men to make 
the most money in the easiest way by actual 
farming. That is what Practical Agricul- 
ture means, and what a practical education 
for farmers must necessarily be. " Practi- 
cal" means "fit to be practiced ; " and there 
is a deal of education that is not fit to be 
practiced, and that nobody ever does or will 
practice. 

There are two ways in which the mem- 
bers of the Faculty can promote the prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes: 
First, by arranging and teaching the truths 
of the particular science represented, with 
direct reference to the practical value of 
those truths to the pupil when he shall 
engage in farming for profit; second, by 
presenting to the working farmers of Kan- 
sas those facts or suggestions which may 
enable them to farm more successfully. 
And so with respect to others of the indus- 
trial classes. The .first of these things is 
done in the recitation rooms ; the second is 
sought to be done through the columns of 
the Industrialist. A chief object of this 
journal, as announced at the outset, is " to 
contribute, so far as it can, such practical 
facts of science as may increase the profit or 
pleasure of the farmers, mechanics, or bus- 
iness men or women of Kansas." 

Our associate editors, from the very nature 
of their life-long study and of their daily 
occupation, have rare qualifications and 
peculiar fitness for just this work. It is 
both their inclination and business to be 
posted and to keep posted in exactly those 
facts of their several sciences which the far- 
mer wants to know. 

The articles furnished by these gentle- 
men, as our readers know, have been terse, 
timely and of practical value. A score 
could be selected, any one of which is worth 
in cash to Kansas farmers ten times the 
yearly subscription. Not only is a great 
variety of subjects discussed, but each is 
plainly and vigorously presented with direct 
reference to its utility in this State, as dis- 
tinguished from eastern States. As these 
gentlemen will soon have returned to their 
posts from an invigorating vacation, our 
readers may anticipate still greater variety. 
A paper is not to be judged by the size of 
the page, but by the quality and quantity of 
the matter it contains. The latter depends 
upon the size of the type, and whether it is 
set " solid " or " leaded." Notwithstanding 
size, the Industrialist averages more 
reading matter than some of the leading 
dailies of the State. 
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New students are already on the ground arrang- 
ing for quarters. 

Prof. Wm. K. Kedsie has arrived in New York 
and may drop In on us any day now. 

The amount of fun one has when 75,000,000 flies 

Insist upon assisting the type-setter is— excruciating. 

Prof. Ward and wife arrived Saturday morning. 

They take the house occupied by this aforesaid last 

term. 

For the 87,500appropriated by the last Legislature, 
the College has obtained more work than has ever 
been done either by the State or individuals. 

The new Mechanical building is under cover, and 
the remaining work will be pushed. The Barn is 
ready for the chairs, apparatus and students. 

The resident Regent is in a brown study over the 
conundrum propounded by the Hon. B. L. Kingsbury 
in the racy article on "Nature in Horticulture." 

The Misses Melva Sikes, Elsie Thorpe and Ella 
Wlnne called on us this week. Miss Sikes has been 
visiting friends in Manhattan. She will attend 
College the coming term. 

The examination announced by the State Board 
of Education was held on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Four candidates for certificates appeared. County 
Superintendent J. F. Billings will please accept 
thanks for his kind assistance. 

Col. Dennis, Vice-President of the Kansas State 
Centennial Managers, made an effective presentation 
of the aims and plans of that Board, Tuesday even- 
ing. An auxiliary society for Riley county was 
organized, and a committee consisting of Mayor 
Higlnbotham, L. R. Elliott and G. C. Wilder was 
Instructed to report permanent officers at an 
adjourned meeting, August 17. 

Prof. Shelton has received for the College the 
exceedingly valuable donation, by the authors, of a 
complete set of the works of Lawes A Gilbert, Roth- 
amstead, England. For over thirty years these gen- 
tlemen have conducted the most reliable and 
extended experiments in agriculture ever made. 
Many theories of the most eminent scientists— Lie- 
big for instance— have been demolished by the facts 
practically determined in their fields, stalls and 
pens. On all questions concerning "farming for 
profit" in England they are universally recognised 
as standard authorities. Many experiments which 
are suggested for trial they have fully made and 
settled. Our readers will be apt to hear from Prof. 
Shelton on several of them. 



to be a permanent success in this locality I speak 
from experience beyond that of the present season. 
In the spring of 1874 we seeded one-half acre to 
alfalfa; this plot we were obliged subsequently to 
use for pig yards, and the whole was thoroughly 
depastured. Despite this severe treatment, com- 
bined with protracted drought and the severe win- 
ter of 1874, the following spring showed a consider- 
able growth until again fed off. 

The stock of neat cattle belonging to the college 
farm consists all told of eighteen head of pure bred 
animals, which number is divided among the differ- 
ent breeds as follows: Shorthorns, 7 ; Devons, 6; 
Jerseys, 8 ; Galloways, 2. As Individuals these ani- 
mals are excellent of their kind ; the Shorthorns 
especially so. These latter are mostly of the very 
popular Young Mary sort. Two of our cows in very 
moderate flesh recently averaged in weight 1,650 

pounds. 

Of swine we are now breeding the best strains of 
Berkshires, Essex and Lancashlres, though chiefly 
Berkshlres and Lancashlres. Our Berkshires are 
regarded by competent judges as being among the 
best. We have pigs of this sort, farrowed in Novem- 
ber last, that weigh 220 pounds in store condition. 
It will not be out of. place to add that we are con- 
stantly selling young breeding animals of the above 
mentioned sorts to the farmers at lowest prices. 
During the past year several hundred dollars worth 
have been thus disp osed of.-[Prof. Sh eltoj. 

Batter. 

The following letter explains itself. I first 
addressed a letter to the editor of the Rocky Moun- 
tain News for information in regard to the butter 
market of Denver. He replied that himself and 
friends usually paid fifty cents per pound for butter 
for their tables, and referred me to one of the lead- 
in Denver for the desired infor- 
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OTJSE TO RENT. 



Situated near the old college building, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the Whole, « in seta i of two 
rooms each, at the rate of five dollars per month for 
two rooms. J • *•• rijA x * ' 



Dr. l?atee. 
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E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. Greneral Banking Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commisBion. 17 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill In 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specially. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



The College Fa 

The farm, as the work-shop of the " Farmers' 
course," ought to have a peculiar Interest to all those 
who are interested in the College as an Agricultural 
College. Without attempting a discussion of any of 
the various opinions in existence as to what the 
college farm ought to be, we wish to show in this 
article to the readers of the Ihdustbialibt what the 
farm is, its course of cropping and the stock that It 

maintains. 

The College farm, exclusive of the Horticultural 
department, consists of nearly two hundred acres of 
upland prairie, of which about one hundred and 
thirty acres are "under the plow." During the 
present season crops have been grown in acres as 
follows: Corn, 80; oats, 26; wheat, (winter) 20; bar- 
ley, 7; peas, 1; timothy and blue-grass, 17 ; millet 
and Hungarian, 10 ; mangel-wursels,2; alfalfa, 1%. 
For the season, these crops are generally good ; the 
corn, barley and mangels especially so. The one 
and a half acres of alfalfa were sown the past 
spring, by way of trial, and, It is but fair to say, 
promise to be a permanent success In this locality. 
This plot now shows a growth of from twelve to six- 
teen inches of top, with tap-roots scarcely Inferior 
in length to the top. In saying that alfalfa promises 



ine grocery firms in Denver for the desired infor- 
mation. There Is no doubt that butter-making as a 
business would pay well in Kansas : 

Den vkr, Col., July 28, 1876. 

PEOF.M.L.WAED, B _ in to , 

touching the butter trade of Colorado, we are glad 
to Klve you what information we are in possession 
of The bulk of the butter sold in Denver and 
throughout the State generally comes from Kansas, 
and is usually sent here from the first of November 
to the first of May. comprising about six months of 
the year. 1. Of this supply Denver takes, from flrsi 
of November to first of Way, 400,000 nounds ; other 
Mints in the State 200,000 pounds. £ This supply 
ft aSely from Kansas! 3. The quality is generally 
noor 4 No first-class butter from Kansas ever seen 
tnthis market. 6. Average price of butter for six 
Souths Mined, twenty-eight cents 6. Butter for 
this market should be packed in regular butter-tubs 
ranging from thirty to sixty pounds each. 

We make something of a speciality of butter in 
our business, but do But little in Kansas products 
from the fact that the quality is not such as our 
trade demands. — . „ -v.-x. 

Our supply, In winter, comes from New York 
didries nrinclpally.and some considerable from Ohio 
Jnd I IUiEois rwl ship only during the fall and win- 
ter months, say from 1st of November to 1st of May, 
the balance of the year we get supply from our 
Snch^ We. ourselves, handle near 100 000 pounds 
of butter anually, but ninety percent of this amount 
is butter very much above the qual 
comes from Kansas to this market. 

It seems to us that a dairy located in your section 



of butter anuaiiy, out, uiu»j i~« »--• "•/-— :~;tt 
is butter verymiich above > the quality of that which 

ny- 
that "could make such butter as the New York or 
Elgin^airleT. could find a market here for the bulk 
of their product at prices that would pay well on 
such investment. Yo ^™£ LD & Hodges. 
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ONEY AND LANDS. 



8 lands exempt from taxation for seven 
yearaTRailroad landS on eleven years' time at 
seven per cent interest. Private lands at from 83.60 
to 86 00 oer acre. Improved farms at from 87.50 to 
JBOOODer aero T Money to loan at seven per cent. 
Reals' Ume on Improved farms. Houses to rent 
„ sell at low" figures. For any or all of these, 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 



THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Shorthorn, Lancashire, 

Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows: 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6383, out 
of G^e Young 5th. Price, 8200. Grace Young 6th 
sold for 81,080 ill 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404 out of Duchess 848. Price, WOO. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 

s»- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

AddreM * K. M. SHM.TOH.gnp't Fawn. 

Special for W oman. 

Physiology and Spec ial Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

FA-BM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 
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OAEDING. 



Mm Wllliston whose residence Is within a conye- 
nie^dtetance of'the College, will accommodate six- 

Senboarders. BoouslbmtoSnlS 
bedding. Board and lodging at_ the rate i of 88per 
week, the student to furnish wood and lights. Gen- 
tlemen preferred. 



Habits of plants. 

Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and Beed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 
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[Concluded from first page,] 
themselves quickly, and that there is a small 
percentage of loss in moving them. Many 
varieties of trees, however, send down a 
naked tap-root with very few fibrous or lat- 
eral roots. We find that by moving such 
trees frequently while young we induce the 
formation of fibrous roots, and that when 
old enough for permanent planting they can 
be moved without difficulty or loss. Here 
is wh«re " art'does mend nature." But we 
are told that this long tap-root which 
nature sends down, and which art works off 
and replaces with side-roots, would not have 
been put there unless i,t was necessary. In 
reply to that I would say that nature puts a 
tail on a pig, and I will venture the asser- 
tion that it will puzzle the professors in the 
Agricultural College, or even the resident 
Eegent, to prove that the pig needs that 

I might fill vour paper with illustrations 
to prove that Horticulture is " an art that 
does mend nature," and that to expect suc- 
cess in " following nature," in the sense in 
which the expression is usually employed 
is an absurdity. The fruit-grower should 
understand the laws of nature governing 
the growth of plants, and then make nature 
the servant and riot the master. 



STANDARD gTOCK, gTANDARD ^OKK, 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To be had at the 

Bindery and Blank Book Man- 

nfactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOFEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 1 __ 



Editorial Correspondence. 

Paris, France, July 21, 1875. 
I find on my arrival here from Italy a 
large package of letters from America. 
Rest assured that I shall be with you 
promptly at the beginning of the term. 1 
have beyond all measure exceeded my hopes 
irf thi* journey, and am *jw* engaged in 
winding up everything. Will sail in the 
Cunard steamer "Abyssinia," July 31, and, 
nothing preventing, you may count shortly 
thereafter on my presence among you in the 
flesh. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. 

With the new Laboratory arrangements, 
as indicated by your sketch, I am much 
pleased; and shall throw the physical labo- 
Sy into full operation the fW thing the 
coming term. I wish you could be with me 
in visiting these physical departments in 
Paris They can't be surpassed on the face 
of the earth! The one of the University ot 
Paris is perhaps the most unique. It is a 
long, plain, one-storied building, roofed 
wilglass, the main laboratory extending 
down the. entire central portion, and ^smaller 
apparatus rooms opening from this at the 
aides The amount and character of appa- 
ratus' is of course magnificent Connected 
herewith is a workshop provided with all 
manner of tools for the instant preparation 
of apparatus. Among them the assistant 
took particular pains to disp ay to me the 
working of one of our " scrolbsawing ma- 
chines," which he regarded as a great 
wonder. Of course I appeared properly 
astonished at its operation! 

The chemical laboratories of Pans, how- 
ever, are very poor; even those of the most 
eminent cheVists. whom I have visited 
being small and inconvenient. In fact 1 
find that the best men go to Germany for 
their chemical .education, and you «J ^ infer 
from that how superior must be the German 
laboratories, if they will draw French stu- 
dents I cannot get time to write more, 
tut do* not mttter, as I shall see you 
soon " face to face." Rejoicing in the anti- 
cipation of this pleasure, I am as ever, 
F Yours heartily, 

Wm. K. Kedzie. 



IZA.N&A.S STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOB THE 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free ! 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 

Out This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOR THE 

Industrialist ! 



Farming fox* Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 

Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Fhysiolojry, 
Stock Breeding', 
Mlixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres usedbythls Wepartnient. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 



THE most valuable and practical course in i the 
West Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cuO Chemistry, Metallurgy C^n 1 p hy?lcg 
Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 

* Post-Graduates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
Jhnosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
AllegMnies.afiof which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. , ■' . 

tJl^I.ISII JjANOUAGE. 

The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 

if desired, at the printer's cases 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-MaKlng, Turning, 

Scroll Sowing?, Wa«on Making, 

Blackftmlthlng, Pointings. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 

ISatSematics. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Arithmetic, 

Book-Keeping, 

Industrial Drawing, 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanics, 

Engineering. 

Work in Field, with Tape Line, 
^ Chain. Compasses, Tran- 
sit and Level. 

The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

rr'ELEG^RAPHY 

1 Four miles of line, twenty instru- A 
ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in ending receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. • No charge, except for bhxnks, say *3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



The lands of the Kansas State Aeri™ 11 "™!^ }: 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these with one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the 
fanTfor farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due makes them the cheapest 
lands in the market. Prices from 85.50 to 810.00 
per acre. ■ ' , 

-Perms of Purchase:-One-eighth cash, 
»ndtXcein sTven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
Bortion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
SS 'of purchase. For further partWlars, address 
I.. K. Hililttw m. » , 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



DAILY 
* Instruction and Drill 

in the work of a 

Xpirst-class printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
T tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; in Book- 
Keening : and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, u thl'best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 



PBINTIN& 



THE 

DEFARTlVIKISrT 

"jESaSLreSS cta> i»«™rtlon.in printing, tho 
drill in newspaper work. 
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Educational Sense. 

BY J. A. AIf»RRS<W. 



The majority of men who, after ten years 
of semi-starvation in a iff learned profession," 
find themselves and their little ones facing 
the prospect of whole starvation, could bet- 
ter increase -their income by farming, had 
they the requisite skill, than in any other I 
way. There are men in every community ' 
who jftrtxaxn in a profession, not because 
they are fitted for it, or because they like it, 
but only because they can dd nothing els*.. 
This condition of things is a necessary 
result of th ©''convergence of our whole edu- 
cational machinery, from the common 
school to the University, upon, the profes- 
sions. These must be overcrowded. And, 
it is equally certain that until a boy has 
chosen his occupation, it is better for him 
to take the farmers' course in a good agri- 
cultural college than to take^ the aimlesR 
course of a literary institution, and find 
himself, on , graduation day* " with the best 
education his country affords^ and— unable 
to make a living 1 " In proof of this state- 
ment, take, as an illustration, the case of 
a boy who is able to earn, including board- 
ing, thirty dollars a month as a farm 
laborer. His wages are equal to the inter- 
est.pn $3,6Q0 at the rate of ten per cent. In 
other words, what he knows and can do v» 
worth as much to him as $3,600 would be 
if he did nothing. He spends four years at 
a literary college. How much has he 
increased his capital ?• Very few of its grad-j; 
nates can go on the market and at once 
command situations at more than thirty 
dollars per mouth. Usually, two or three 
years must then* be spent in professional 
schools, and one, two or five years more in 
waiting for a practice that will pay sixty 
dollars a month. Or, if the graduate enters 
commercial life, from one to three years are 
spent in learning the business. Suppose, 
instead, that he spends the four years in an 
industrial college. At graduation, he can 
command, in the market, sixty dollars per 
month as the foreman of a grain or cattle 



farm, or on his own homestead, Mechan- 
ics, printers, druggists and operators can do 
the same. The student has doubled his 
capital, or has made $3,600, when before he 
had made nothing that was in shape to use. 
And, with the same frugality, industry and 
shrewdness which the professional gradu- 
ate must exercise, he will, at any subsequent 
period, earn more with the same labor. In 
other words, his industrial education is 
worth more, costs less and is more available. 
It is well for men to look the educational 



question squarely in the face, and to substi- 
tute common sense for traditional and 
groundless sentimentality. 

The Comlnr IndnMrltsl Conflict, 

While the interest of the civilised world 
is centered upon the probabilities of a great 
European conflict, in which armies num- 
bered by millions shall be engaged, com- 
paratively little attention has been given to 
a struggle of a very different kind, more 
lasting in its results and more momentous, 
in its issues, which is surely impending— 
which, in fact, is already commenced.' 
Without the noisy heraldry of proclama- 
tion, without announcement by the beating 
of drums or salvos pf artillery, the war has. 
actually begun. It is a contest among the 
leading nations of the earth for supremacy 
in the arts and industries that contribute to 
the wealth and prosperity of a country. 
The field of industrial competition is now 
as wide as the civilized world. Price is no 
longer determined by the home market and 
mere local competition; but the labor of 
nations thousands of miles apart, separated 
by the great oceans of the globe, are pitted 
against each other. Every year the ele- 
ments of skill or taste enter more and 
more largely into the value of manufactures. 
Those elements have long given France an 
immense advantage in the industrial con- 
flict. While she cannol enter into competi- 
tion with England in cotton goods, or in' 
numerous other plain and homely manufac- 
tures, she excels her and all the rest of the 
World in the production 'of. an immense 
variety of articles requiring taste, elegance 
and artistic sKfi." Her 'silk and bronze 
goods; her laces, tulles and embroideries'; 
her jewelry, porcelain and earthenware are 
still unrivaled. And this has been due not 
merely to the natural taste and genius of 
the people, but, in a great measure, to the 
fact that it has long been the policy of the 
Government to furnish all who desired it 
special industrial instruction. Not content 
with the kind of general education supplied 
by our public schools, France has trained 
her children with a direct view to some 
industrial career and to the industrial 
supremacy of the nation. Hence, mainly, 
her marvelous sudden recuperation from the 
effects of her disastrous war with Germany, 
arid' her amazing productive power. She 
has schools of arts and trades and special 
industries. She has in he* workshops and? 
manufactories hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who have been trained before 
they began to, work in art and science 
applied to Industry. England opened her 



eyes to this condition of things when, at the 
Universal Exhibition at London in 1851, 
she found herself so utterly surpassed by 
France in all articles,, the production of 
which demand cultivated taste or artistic 
training. The English Government at once 
proceeded to act upon this newly-acquired 
Knowledge. It founded the South Kensing- 
ton Museum at an expense of six millions of 
dollars, and which still receives an annual 
grant of half a million. This institution, 
following the French plan, furnishes instruc- 
tion in fine and industrial art, and provides 
special training, without charge, to those 
whom Government selects as the most prom- 
ising candidates for act-masters, andf who , 
are intended upon completing their course 
to take charge of arfr-Bchools in various parts 
of the Kingdom. Germany has also given 
much attention to this matter.., She has . 
established a system of schools for the spec- 
ial training for art workmen, engineers, etc., 
including her famous mining schools and 
other seminaries having distinct practical 
aims in view. Austria and Russia have 
taken steps in the same direction ; and the 
humiliating admission must be made that, 
in this respect, the United States is behind 
nearly the whole civilised world. It is 
time that intelligent and public-spirited 
Americans should begin to bestow some 
serious reflection upon this important sub- 
ject. We cannot safely allow the rest of the 
world to distance us in the industrial race. 
It is cleav that the day is past when pros- 
perity can be attained for the manufacturing 
and artisan' classes by mere industry and 
natural, untrained intelligence. - The old 
conditions are changed and the industrial 
contest has assumed entirely new aspects. 
Nothing is plainer at present than that the 
manufactures which will yield the largest 
returns for the labor bestowed upon them 
and which will support the best clam of 

Eopulation are those which call for the most 
nowledge, taste and skill in the workman, 
and whose value is least dependent upon the 
first eosi of raw material. Our statesmen 
and law-makers, and the leaders of public 
opinion, should .give their attention to the 
impending . industrial conflict which will 
soon bring the manufactures oif a vast army 
of trained European workmeri into compe- 
tition- with our own, a competition which 
cannot fail to prove disastrous in spite of 
"protective tariffs" and all similar devices 
if we do not speedily take efficient measures 
for the "education of labor."— [San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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The number of persons in England and 

Wales engaged in agriculture, according to 

•the census of 1874, was 1,534,102 against 

]L833,295 in 1861, and 1,728,7Q6 in 1871. 

The latter decade shows a decrease of 10.86 

per cent,, while in the previous' one the 

number declined but 5.46 per cent. From 

this feet we would infer that the demand 

for American products in England is. not 

likely to decrease, but, on the other hand, 

will constantly increase from year to year. 

In this item American farmers are deeply 

interested. 
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Five copies of the Industkiaijot will be 
sent for one year, to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.50 ; ten copies on receipt of $6, 
with an additional copy free to the person 

obtaining the subscriptions. 

' - 

As educational institutions usually open 
late in September, the press of Kansas will 
confer a favor by announcing that : 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege begins Thursday, August 26th. 






Everybody to busy with preparations 
for the opening of the term next Thursday. 
The change'of quarters from the Hill to the; 
Barn gives (ftch head of a department ah 
extra amount of labor in the matter of shift- 
ing apparatus, etc.;- and, in addition, sev- 
eral of us are moving *tom one resSdehce to 
another. As a consequence our columns do 
not present the usual contributions this 
week. At the opening and olosing of the 
College year, when all are intensely busy, 
such a result is inevitable. With this 
explanation of the case, our readers will 
undoubtedly excuse the present number. 
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On t»e U»lf Miell. 
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On tfce Hal* tthell. 

It: is a great thing to have wealth aud to 
be able to use it, so as to draw down upon 
your head the countless blessings of your 
fellow creatures. Not long ago a £fa r York 
ladv eave one thousand dollars to the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, to he expended at the discre^pn 
of a committee of the association. That 
committee h»f *fvoted the money to the 
publication of a "monogram i of all that is 
CwTof fossil butterflies.". Happy woman 1 
— [Commonwealth* ' 

It is just such'wooden-headed nonsense 
as tola upon the part of some quasi gentle- 
men of "science" that properly sets them 
up as public laughing stocks. Associations 
for the .advancement of science in this 
country frequently ape those of Europe 
which are often directed, by men of wealth 
and leSaure to the acquisition of anti«uar*an 
trifles that men "who work ft* I a giving care 
nothing about. 1 ' When the great luminaries 
of England's aristocracy flash along these, 
lines, why shouldn't the coal oii lanterns of 
New York scientists turn in the same direc- 
tion? That U precisely what many of them 
attempt Instead of working along those 
lines which may lead to the discovery df a 
cheaperJ safer and stronger motor than 
steam; or those that may give farmer, a 
better grass, grain or machine } or those that 
may lessen the depredations of ' «J£J f£ 
those that may open new >nd ^fitabha 

avenues to working women; these scienl, 
ists,"" leaving such investigation to the 



- common people," majestically twirl aleft 
their classic noses and go squiring around 
after fossfl ^butterflies 1 They recall tie 
memory of a Boston acquaintance who was 
so precisely methodical that all -toe kind- 
ling wood in his cellar had to be sawed a 
given length, neatly tied up in bundles, of 
standard dimensions,' and piled due 'north 
and south, The wood looked" very well. 
He was proud Of it. You had to inspect it. 
And it took just such a thimble as he was 
to appreciate suoh a cambric needle arrange-, 
ment as that was. The wood didn't burn 
any better, and the cost was greater than the 

gain. 

There to a deal of precisely this sort of 
thing in some of the "sciences;" if they are 
to be judged by such disciples as the above. 
It i»true that knowledge is knowledge; but 
it is emphatically true that much that is 
called knowledge costs a precious sight more 
than it U worth and M. »« account to any- 
body except such scientists. And the beauty 
of the thing is toat<rfteutimes these are the 
gentlemen who prate loudest about the 
"higher education" an4 most deplore the 
lack in America of such advantages as are 
.found in the old universities of Europe. 
Many people have come to think that an 
"education" is not only incomplete but 
worthless which does not include a ship's 
cargo of information that is not a whit more 
valuable than this dead-butterfly-on-the- 
half-shell, or bird-tracks-on-toast. 

We want to see this "monogram of all 
that is known about fossil butterflies." 
After engaging a small boy and poker, to 
punch up the wick that supplies the mid- 
night OH, we shall just wrestle with that 
$ 1,000 monogram published by the Ameri^ 
' ■L^lLiJiiXL fe- h» Advancement 



have the idea insidiously instilled into their 
mirfds that U is " nOre honorable " to gam a 
livelihood by pettifogging than by manual 
labor. On the 5 contrary they will be made 
to realize that the industrial pursuits are 
the most independent, and most likely to 
lead to wealth. . 

Then give the boys— and likewise the 
girls— a chance to obtain a practical educa- 
tion: and give it to them now.— [Nation- 
alist. ' 

4_j_^i ■ - 

BuNinetM Reviving. 
The Fort Scott Monitor says that extra 
freight trains are being run on the Gulf 
railroad in order to carry the gram and 
stock that are now being shipped in large 
quantities to the North and East. 

A gentleman connected with the Atchi- 
son Topeka & Santa Fe road, says his com- 
pany is having difficulty in getting cars 
enough to move the wheat that w offering 
along the line of that road. ... 

The Kansas Pacific road is sending out 
large quantities of stock and grain. So of 
all our railroads. 

What does thi* mean? It means that 
Kansas, almost for the first time in her his- 
tory, has got right down to hard pan, and is 
producing something that she can exchange 
for money. It means that our formers have 
ceased to be land speculators, and have gone 
to getting wealth out of the soil. It means 
that the era of the corner let has passed, 
and that of the wheat-bin has come. It 
means that if men would have money, let 
them go to work and produce something 
that the world wants. It means production 
versus speculation, honesty versus trickery, 
getting out of debt instead of getting into 
debt; it means business, success, wealth.— 
("Lawrence Journal. [_ 

rpo RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 

Houses, rooms, stoves,and begjjadj^ 



, < 



i£! Aviation for the Advancement of j -™ CAL ^SW7 
Science. Of course no li*»»% *P^«« ?*{ \_,„ T^L^L 



OHORT-HAND REPORTING 

Daily instruction by a practical , teacher. 
A new class will be for med August 26, 1%75. 

. ■ i -ni i 



Science. <*«^*"^'^™i \^„ Instruction and Practioe in the 
, bedeaciibed, knowledge of toe «!^**» wie S and aTof Vocal Music, without 
'istfceinfoimationforwhicfiwewyeiuw^ . 

» Don't be til^^-aW^^^ 
R- - . ,»ik, « irr^«n " nr not. alao in a 



charge. 



,11 IT" 
II ■ » ' ' ! 



facts are really " known" or nofralap in a 
few guesses. Hurry it up» ! ■>»/ 

,■■ ' i i" - 'f— 

«lve Tbem • Cbaaee. 
The fall term of the Agricultural 
will commense next Thursday. The pros- 
pect to good for a large attendance, but 
ffioubt&y a great many hoys and girto 
will be kept at home wh.p ought to be 
^ng th^ind of ^cation^chjhij 

tolerab 

taYwly 
rthey ; oug 

Sf ^aen and ^omen who have been 
Sted these prW*, but who would be 
glad to exchange prospective legacies for an 

'■^jSfS be afraid that a course 
atthto SfiSwSl unfittbeir children for 
Se plow and work-shop. They will not 



. iniirr.i 
XT 8. ROBERTS, ¥• P- 

Office south side 0f Poynte Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. lP--ft> 



Dr. iPntee. 



li-ao 
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-DOARWNG HALL. 

^1 will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead; chair, table and stove, 
at toe rate of f 2^76 per week. ■ * . ^ 
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rpo COLLEGE STUDJ 

Forthte accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural 1 College, 1 
have rooms to rent, in consent locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Biiti&tt, 
' 'ifi.19 < • " Manhattan, Kansas. 

.*■ v A V ...I, t .l » 
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■DOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 
Dealer tn 
Fine Stationery, ttSti^pJw*. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 21. 1875. 



either hand leading to the chapel, as 
plan. Ctq' | 1 \ 



The city schools open Monday. 

Mrs. Werden has been sick, hut Is convalescent. 

New or old students desiring Information in 
regard to boarding, will obtain it by applying to 
Capt. Todd. ' 

The President's office will be found in the north- 
east room of the dwelling house south of the Barn, 
ground floor. 

Clay Crouse, who was a member of the printing 
class last year, fo now emplaned on th* Oswego 
Independent. 

Old students will remember £.,0. Carson, who 
attended the College last fall term. He Is now clerk* 
ing in his father's clothing store at Joplin, Mo. 

Miss Bells Pound iutends teaching school this fall. 
She will preside «vw the school aonoss the Kansas 
river in the St. John's district.. Success attend her 
efforts. 

The old students are arriving. The latest are 
Geo. H. Failyer and bis two sisters. George's, 
appearance shows that he works ^ust as he studies— 
as If he meant it 

and i» now preparing for business. From what he 
reports and his healthy appearance we should judge 
he had enjoyed the vacation. 

If new students arrive in town after noon, let 
them arranger for boarding, etei.W report in chapel 
on the following- morning at 8:» a. St., Sundays 
excepted. The examinations for admission are held 
In the morning. 

Jas. M. Graves, who waa oblige^, to leave College 
last term on account of sickness, has been heard 
from. Ho is at Monrovia, AtcWson \Jourity. He 
sends word that he has recovered hit health ; alto, 
that he wants the iHDtmTKiALrBT. 




The first room on the right, " «■," 17*26 feet, is 
occupied by the department of Practical Agricul- 
ture, Prof. Shelton. In it wili also be found the 
farm office. "L," 17x29, will receive, the classes 
taught by Prof. Piatt— department of Elementary 
English and Mathematics. !',M," 21x81, Is occupied 
by the department of Botany and Entomology, Prof; 
Whitman. The geological cabinet remains in its 
old quarters on the Hill, In " N»" 21x81, the depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Prof. Ward, will be found. 
The department ef Practical Horticulture^ Prof. 
Gale, occtipfer " O;" 17x29. And in the remhftring 
room, 17x26, the Sewing Department, under charge 
of Mrs. M. E. Cripps, will he found. 




Mr. Rains expects that the plasterers will begin 
upon the Mechanical building next Monday, and f the chemical department, is on your 
hopes to have the work finished early .1? the ftiito+i J awd .'IwV oh fch)e right. 
, u ui„ * n „i».<.t mi timt huildinar terminates ; The Mechanical building is 88x102 



On the second floor, "R" is an assembly room, 
42x43) "8," 21x29, the Chemical Lecture .Room, 
Prof. Kedrie; " T," the Physical Laboratory, 21x22; 
and * V," the Anal jrtical Laboratory, 21x41 . " W," 
10x16, is the President's room. , These latter rooms 
are not situated as shown on the plan. As you 
enter the chapel, "S," which leads to ah" the rooms 
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ing week. His contract on that buUding terminates 
Sept: 1st, and he wfll be as" goo* as his word. 

As the boarding places of students will be more 
widely separated than heretofore, the Societies will 
find thfe'attendaoee hpVm their w*««rfgs, aa*i*h«re* 
fore, the Interest 1H We otgaWMIsftoB.-'aiWete* by 
the different bWwseH afternoon and MWttg ses- 
sion*. Th* interests Of the College will also be pro- 
moted by dayligh 1 sessions. As a change, in this 
respect, of the usage of* the Websters will be to 
thfir advantage as well as ouny we commend the 
subje* tothelfatteatJti. B 

The Fail MM a V 9n * °ext Thursday. The first, 
bell will ring at St80 a. u«, and ths second a* 9 a. at, 
at which time all persons desiring admission will 
present themselves in the chapeH Every student, 
whether new or old, will fill a Wank Showing name, 
post-ofth* add«a»> etc., and the roll will be made out 
from this data. 'Hew students will be examined for 
the purpose of deciding upon the classes which they 
can most advantageously: eater. Former! stiusents 
who were not present at the final examination of 
last term, will also 'be examined. All students will 
be classified, and the assignment/of studies' made, oh 
Thursday if possible, so that the classes wiU he 
organised and lessons announced on Friday. 

The Bsru *««J Mechanical BulldiM*. 

Felthe mformaUon of any interested, and especJ 
ially 1 for the convenience of the students who will 
soon want to kpow the location In the new build- 
ings of the different departments, we again present 
the foHoMng diagrams : 

The Barn is a two-storied buildfng 45x95, and will 
he the headquarters of the literary departments. It 
is entered from the west end through the hail " J," 



left hand, 



the Woman's Department, under charge of Mrs. 
Cripps, will be accommodated. The department of 
Instrumental apuetc, Mrs. Werdepj will occupy the 
remaffiing rooms. " II * Is 14x15, arid " F» arid^G"" 
are each 10x15. 

The room* of Dhe old College building. on the Hill 
will 'JIT uf ed a» coavenjence may fcdicaie. 'hue 
assignment can be made more advantageously after 
the term has begun, and'after the boarding places of 
'students are known. The geological' cabinet and 
library occupy their old rooms, and both will be 
used as needed. The firttfer will be opened for the 
distribution of books on regular days; and, as Prof. 
Ward, the librarian, resides in the house north of 
the ©Id, ,CoJle«p r the srra^aementjWUl, ba njprexon- 
vefllent tharfmlghtfat first bvfufposedr. The room 
jformerly used as a laboratory will still be used for 
special analysis. The. mala office of the telegraph 
line will occupy one of the rooms ; and another room 
will be used as a work-shop 'of the Horticultural 
classes, for grafting, etc. Unless needed for other 
purposes, the Societies can also have rooms in this 
building. They will probably find It more conve- 
nient, however, to oocupy rooms in the Barn or 
mechanical building. If it is found that many of 
the students taking instrumental music can, be bat- 
ter accommodated in practicing, a 1 plane or organ 
will be placed , in the room formerly occupied by 
Prof. Lee. tlr bther words/the old building wffl ! be 
used as the test accommodation of 'the greatest 
number of the students may indicate. 

Boarding. ft 

Persons In Manhattan ftr on the Bill whoj^re will- 
ing to take boarders next term will confer a favor 
by notifying Capt. A. Toad of the number they can 
accommodate; whether they Wish gentlemen or 
ladies, or both ; whether they will furnish lodging 
jor hoarding or both ; whether boarding Is \6 include 
Rights, fire and care of room ; and the price asked. 

Parties having houses or, rooms to rent to sttidents 
or clubs will ah* please notify Capt* Todd of the 
fact, stating location, numher, site, and price. 

Students desiring to obtain rooms or boarding 
will please address Capt.' Todd by mall, or apply to 

him on srrrival. K 

.1 mil, ii in t 



, The Mechanical building is 38x102 feet, twb- 
storied, situated south of the Barn, tftth the vestfu. 
bule faciug east, through which it la entered.' The 




whole of the lower story, 

shops, Capt. Tsfld.i It isinot pjasttred, and, until an 
appropriation can be had, must remain without a 
floor. The rest of the. building is plastered. The 
second* fl T c*^feaahed;.*f tfoestairs jn .tbe^outside, 
1<B." * * 
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OKTKY JkJXlD LAND8. 



College lands exempt from taxation for seven 
years. Railroad lands on eleven years' time at 

S20 00 per acre. Moaey to loan at seven per cent, 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or all of these, 
address L, R n Ei Uott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 

mt.n •'' 

" Mrs Williston, whose residence is Within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommoAiOe sta- 
teen boarders. Rooms furnished including bedand 
bedding. Board and lodging at the rate i of «8 per 
Sfeek, the student to furnish wood and lights. Oan- 

. i 



tleme'n preferred. 




The Printing Department, A. A, Stewart, will be 
fcund la "O," 26x55. The iijDtJSTBiALm office 
will also be here. In "D,» 80x88, the elementary, 
classes of the Telegraph Department will be taught, 
by W. C. Stewart. In " EJ 25*30, some branch of 



HOXTS1C 1X> rentC. 
,, ' .. '■ n 

Situated near the old college building, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
rooms each, at the rate of five dollars per month_ for 
two rooms. j.fc. rua.ii. 



E B'Phrcell, Banker. Jno.«W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

tfiilsrT 




yypKfo' - yin ■»i dw>'»«?t 



Bills of Exchange issued on all. prfqcij^l 
cities and townB of Europe. All collections 

have the p*™^ fy$M^ a, V d 4 P' 0111 ? 1 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds, remit- 
ted promptly, at cdrre%# rates of exchange 
without any charge Of. commission; 
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KANSAS STATES : 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOB THE 

Farm, Orohard, Shop and Store. 

Tuition Absolutely Free I 

The next Term begins Thursday, August 26, 1875. 



filntln 
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MATHEMATICS 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 
Arithmetic, 

'industrial Drawing, 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

Mechanics. 

Engineering. 



W 



ORK, 



"Worle in Field, with Tape I-ine, 
Chain, Compaasea, T" 
sit and Level. 



The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



TO1BH 



CWAGE. 



DArnr 
Instruction and prill 

In the work of a 

Tq%:rst~cl«s» pirintet*. 

The literary Departments ofihr a thorough educa- 
tion in ibe construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, •»■ "WptoXS* *7 th * 

Proof-Reader; in Book- 
Keeping ; Atd in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Tarts 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 

THE 

X>BINTIKTGr DEPARTMENT 
is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 

P ^id a eVSeKr class ["structioniu printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrial!* by the De- 
partment furnishes advanced students the requisite 
drill In newspaper work- 

Farming for ^Profit! 



Special Courses in 
JpRAgTlCAiy- AGBtCtTLTU Iflfc 

^.e Tillage, 
arm Implements, 
Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 

Mixed Htashahdry, 
Rotation of Crops, 

Manures, 
Feeding, 
• '*"' * Buildings. 

185 Acres used by this Deuartauent. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle: Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 

chemistrYandphysios 



QTANDARD gTOeK, gTANDABD 

STAN»AIUtt PRICKS, 

To be had at the 
Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KAHBAB. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. AH sorts of Books made., bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. • 




Gardening tor Profit! 



Instruction and Drill In 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



THE most valuable and practical course in the 
C£p , m —a— m.«.l/i a TnAiwanin. f 



Elementary Physics, Inort-. 
ganircTemtetrV, Cfiemlcal Analysis. Agri 




_ Chemistry. 

S ^ <Akl ^o^r 5 ad^toof* trf ***' 
The Laboratories are fully 'fa" 11 ^^^^,^!?! 




dents. 



The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH, 
STUDY OP WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 
Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the print er's oases. 

THK 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens «f 

Shorthorn, I Lancashire, 
Jersey, | Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We oflar tor sale three fine yearling bull cash ea, aa 

One'short-horn bull, red ; gotby Minister 63*8, out 
ofChraoeYoXgWi. Price.W Grace Young Mh 
sold for *1,080 in 1878. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white J got by Glenoo 
404 out of Duchess 848. Price, $100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100 

*»• These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stockmen. 

Address, ^ ^ BHB i,TOir.»WP'» Farm. 

"Habits of Plants. 

Thorough Instruction in cholfleaUracialn tboeTcounties, 

Vegetable Physiology. ^K^iA^S^ 

Tracing the development of the > root, stem, ^further fac^tWare . 
budfleafrnower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



. . 



— 



Special for Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special ^ctures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy „ Poultry etc. 

GARDENING; J 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cialand ornamental. 

Hot SKIIOI » CPEMWTltY, 

By Prof. Kedaie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coflee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, Ventilation etc. 

J^JECHANICAI. 



JUIffC ill .*w 

anlc Chemis- 



J)EPARTMENT. 

Istry, cnemwai Anaiysu. Regular Instruction and Practice in 

'££&&£&■ "8B5 Carpentry, CalO«o*.MaW-«, T«rai«lT, 

Scroll Naming, Wagoa Making* 
Bluskaiu liking, Pais* tin*. , 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use- 

M oyte Y! M^ B ^r i M olfie ir! 

Ll.os.ned on Ion* time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 

,,- 'TEE^son?* class improved ^.•^1™» 

1 rfreyou money now at hard time prices., Interest 

AT 8KYEN PER CENT! 

Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 

maae a loan till you call on^ r BMiloxT , 

lt M»h*tte*. gsnsns. 



Out This Out ! 

It May Save Your Wife?s Idie!jt 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB THE 

Industrialist ! 



€OLL EftE I sAJTPg. 

The lands of tbeKanaaa State Atfricultu) 
legs arfkicatod to 1%. C% W*J"?f»* 
and Washington counties, »1" comprtosaoni 



gricultural Col- 

Tnson, Marshall 

uprise some of the 

As these, with on* 

the value of th 



enhanced; an 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course .In Ilarmdny. 
The Piano, Organ and Q>i*itar. 
9&-A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



rune FROM TAX, I -^ •*- — 

until patent. a» due/makes tham tba «haanea* 1 F(TOr milea f H n6 twenty instru- 
Snd* Jnthe^wrkat. Prices from VM 1* 9&.W : ^„,^ rtn ^idlljl 



Terms of Purohase^ne^lghthcash, 

and Stance In seven equal annual inslallmente, 

with annual Interest at ten per cent., or any greater 

portion of the whole amounf may ^ P«id in cash at 

For further particulars, address 



TEEEGR 




merits, and daily instruction and drill, by, an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
anil office, accounts, reports and book-keep 
ing. No charge, except for ttanks, say W. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 



A^ntVsaWKge Lands. | on electricity, battery, etc 
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kept the smoke up all .day, .taking care to 
call up the childreffand all hands ra the 
evening, when the hoppers commenced set- 
tling for the night, anS, by going through 
the orchard and beating trees and ground 
with brush and broom, drive them all 
before ub over the bluff. This left the 
orchard almost entirely free of hoppers dur- 
ing the night and early morning, which is 
the time, they do the most damage to tree* 
and foliage as any one will discover if they 
will onlv observe them at work after they 



The grasshoppers ate out all the fruit 
spurs on apples last year and we had no 
bloom last spring. I find all the trees old 
enough to bear are making a splendid truit 
growth this season, while the younger ones 
are making larger wood growth. 1 hope 
for a good crop of apples, for the trees, next 
year, considering age, etc. 
* Respectfully Yours, 

Geo. T. Polson. 



ADVERTISING RATES. 

CASH DOWN! 
One cent per word for each lwerthm. S pedg no- 
tices two cento per word for each Insertion. 
Advertisements of less than ten words to be oouot- 

*$&££&** at ten cents per v«a^ 
retlllneof spa r ^^ T) Across, ^ ^ 

liaiisiiH Fruit and Fruit Culture. Wo. 5. 

BV PBOF. E. GAIiB. 



Fourteen hundred young Americans are 
will only observe them at work after they . tf their studies in the universities 
settle for the night and before they com- P^ ^ ^ muaic ^hools and conserVato- 



mence flying in the morning. I belfeve we 
can afford to board the grasshoppers in our 
orchards, when we can't help it. but it will 
ruin any orchard young or old to lodge 
them for the night. And I believe it is our 
Own fault if they Btay with ub all night, for 
in the evening they are as easily driven as a 
herd of cattle, 

I commenced setting my orchard five 
years ago last spring, and have set some 
few trees every spring since. I -lost one 
apple tree that t bad been out two years j 
» Uid it to grasshoppers and drouth, but on 
« Where there is a will there is a way. '^\£SK3a?I found the borer* had 
This is well proved in the following from pletery girded it, so I charged it to 

one of our most prosperous farmers. While itself, f lost several peach trees that had 
2re may poJbly'have bee „ something be^n planted ;five [J^^^JTZ^ 



proseCUling men BmvA^n »" -"- -- 

and colleges, music schools and conservato- 
ries of Germany. 

N. Barber says he kept 1,500 sheep in 
Missouri last year at a cost of $1,500, ana 
that during the last winter he wintered the 
same number near Lamed for $120, a de- 
ference of $1,380 in favor of Ka nsas. 

The census of 1870 shows fourteen Amer- 
ican cities that had attained or passed a 
point of 100,000 population. The census 
this year, taken lrt the several States, adds 
six more, viz 1 : Cleveland, Pittsburgh Jer- 
sey City, Milwaukee, Detroit and Provi- 
dence, making now twenty cities .of 100,000 
population or more.— [Commonwealth. 



specially favorable in Mr. Poison's location, 
it is doubtless true that the same faith in 
good earnest work would have been worth 
many thousands to Kansas fruit-growers- 
last year. Mr. Poison's ten days. of hard 
work will count up profits possibly in years 
to come faster than any other ton days of 
his whole life. It is refreshing to hear the 
ring of the old faith in Kansas fruit culture.' 
We shall hear it again, lquder and clearer 
than ever, from all parts of the State, The 
experience of 1875 and, we will add, the 
experience of .1876 will teach us that fruit 
culture means work. When we come to 
count up, in the spring of 1877, the ravages 
of the borers we. shaji be more thoroughly; 
convinced that trees need care. The sooner 
we learn this lesson the better jt w.Ul be >r 

us: 

Randoms, Kas., Aug. 14, 1875. 

Prof. E. Gale, - • • . . . . 

Dear Sir : — Yours of the 4th inBt. 
is just at hand, having beett ten days on the 



road. Ido^^^fl^WfK 1 ?^ 
offer that wilt be of Interest br*vfelne leVdu. 
My trees are in fine condition, and t my 
neighbors seem to think it is luck,— at least 
that is what some of them call it; I think 
it was a little work and attention at the 
right time. 

When the grasshoppers came last sum- 
mer we had some peaches nearly ripe and 
thought to save them. To do so we tried to 
protect the orchard by driving them out, 
but they came in as fast as we could drive; 
so I selected some half dozen of Hale's 
early trees, built smudges about them and 



crops: every one that died had been pre 
viousiy injured by the cold winters, and 
some of them had wilted before the hoppers 
came. I lost some few trees, eight or ten 
apples and cherries, in my, yard about the 
' hbuse, that we were careless with, letting the 
borers work on them, and not driving the 
hoppers ont of nights. My dwarf pear trees 
never did grow to do much good ; all but 
one wilted and died last month ; suppose 
ckused by blight, 

| I am very much encouraged with fruit- 
growing in Kansas, especially apples and 
peaches. We had some apples last year, 
and have had peaches for four years 
although our trees have only been out hve. 
Of course we don't have many peaches this 
year, but we had a taste of Hale's and will 
get a dozen or so of seedlings. We had 
Suite a good setting of peaches but the hop- 
pers, native and young ones, ate at them 
till nearly all fell off. , 

You want to know how my orchard com- 
pares with others on the creek. Mine is 
growing finely, having made from one to 
four feet growth to date. I lost one apple 
tree, girdled by borers. My neighbors lost 
nearly all their trees, and most of those that 



Dr Samuel Elliot, head master of the 
Girls' High School, Boston, thinks that if 
teachers could be united or represented in a 
faculty, and allowed to carry out their con- 
victions, they would soon transfer some of 
the' studies of the higher schools to the 
lower, in a more elementary form ; for they 
know that thousands of children in the 
lower schools will not pass into the higher, 
and that wha« they do not learn where they 
are will never be learned elsewhere. 



A correspondent of the Commercial, in 
the northwestern portion of the State, calls 
the attention of those having stock to be 
wintered, to that portion of the State. He 
states that thousands of acres of excellent • 
grass can be had for the cutting, and the 
Prospect is that corn will be unusually 
cheap. The valleyB of the Solomon and 
Republican offer an excellent opportunity 
to winter cattle. Stock men in these parts 
will do well to make a noteof this.— [Leav- 
enworth Commercial. 



It behooves the farmers of central Kan- 
sas to watch most vigilantly the setting out 

JYir. irrww y f , t 



Mr Trvhofler had ntteen trees, Big'" «* «« 
years oTo 7 , large and fine ; all d>ad but one 
Young trees all dead. Mr. tfeihankie had 
quite an orchard from two to five years old ; 
Se says there are only eight or ten trees 
living and they are doing no good. My 
loss in orchard was less than one per cent, 
while others in the neighborhood lost from 
sixty-five to one hundred per cent. 1 
believe mine were saved by driving the 
hoppers out of nights and looking after 
borers. I find the borers are plenty this 
year and trees need attention now. 



dwefi upon them, The grass this season is 
making a luxurious growth, a* is also all 
other vegetation. Once a fire gets a start, 
there is no knowing the extent of its destruc- 
tion. Farmers should make extra fire- 
guards around their grain-stacks and all 
combustible improvements. Don t let it 
go half done and trust to Providence for 
Protection. The surest protection against 
prairie fires is a wide fire land of plowed 
ground around the material needing protec- 
tion.— [Salina Advocate. 
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Tempered ttlass. 

Our distinguished Massachuaetts orator, 
Wendell "Phillips, used to deliver before the 
literary lyceums of the country a forcible 
and popular lecture entitled, " Lost Arts." 
The chief of these arts whose loss he 
lamented as irreparable was that of the 
manufacture of elastic glass, by which 
means it is supposed that at no very remote 
period in the world's history articles of 
glass in every -day use were rendered nearly 
as tough and elastic as steel. 

The very recent researches of an eminent 
French chemist, however, may well soothe 
our lamentations on this score. JV)r one 
art lost, we have another art found whose 
beauty and utility bid fair to revolutionize 
the processes of glass manufacture the world 
over. This art can be described by no bet- 
ter term than that of tempering glass. The 
subject has an yet attracted little attention 
in this country, but is at present exciting 
much interest and comment among the Sa- 
vants of continental Europe. 

To M. Alfred de la Bastie, of Lyon, be- 
longs the honor of the very recent startling 
developments, the result of a very extended 
course of experiments. The process can not 
i be called a discovery, nor does Bastie claim 
/ it as such. It has been long known to fre- 
i quenters of glass-blowing establishments, 
that if a little molten glass be dropped from 
' the end of the punt into cold water it in- 
stantly solidifies into a pear-shaped drop at- 
1 tached to which is a slender thread-like 
tail.. These have been long known as 
Prince Rupert's Tears, being popularly at- 
tributed to the researches of that old time 
cavalier. These Rupert's drops may be taken 
Jfrora the water and held in the naked hand 
[while the interior of the mass is still glow- 
ing red hot. The exterior cools almost in- 
. stantaneously, while the interior on account 
ipf poor conducting power of glass must cool 
trery slowly. Hence a state of tremendous 
.ension is produced, called somewhat indef- 
nitely a condition of " unstable equilibri- 
im. " Now it is from the wonderful prop- 
rties of these drops that Bastie has taken 
he key of his whole process, Their hard- 
ess is positively startling. They will re- 
st a blow with a hammer without breaking ; 
nd yet if the tiniest end of the thread-like 
il be quietly pinched off the condition of 



unstable equilibrium is instantly destroyed 
and the whole mass as instantly flies into a 
minute white powder looking like fine sand. 
It is this property of the Rupert's drops 
which has determined the method of pro- 
ducing the French verre trempe, or tempered 
glass. It is intended to convert every arti- 
cle of glass into the condition of a huge Ru- 
pert drop. A bath has been prepared con- 
sisting of wax, resin and a variety of oils 
(its exact composition is maintained a secret) 
into which the glass articles to be tempered 
are plunged. The bath is heated to an ex- 
ceedingly high temperature in an air tight 
vessel. The glass articles also are heated to 
juBt below the melting point and in this con- 
dition are passed by machinery into and out 
of the bath without the admission of air. 
Should the articles not be heated to the 
proper degree they would be instantly shiv- 
ered into fragments upon reaching the bath. 
The object is to heat them to as high a 
degree possible and still retain their form. 
They will then, when taken from the bath, 
be found to possess a strength fully fifty 
times that of ordinary glass. A few experi- 
ments will illustrate this remarkable power. 
A large watch crystal placed upon the floor 
with its concave surface downward sus- 
tained the weight of a heavy man without 
breaking, though bending under the pres- 
sure. Two plates of ordinary and tempered 
glass were placed side by side and a metal- 
lic ball weighing two and a half ounces was 
dropped upon them from constantly increas- 
ing heights. The ordinary glass invariably 
broke at the fall of three feet, while the 
tempered glass remained unbroken at a fall 
of twelve feet, and upon examining its sur- 
face it was found indented by the stroke of 
the ball. This glass seems also utterly 
insensible to the influence of heat : a plate 
was thrust into the intense flame of the 
spirit lamp without effect, and a glass ves- 
sel of cold water was placed upon a hot 
stove and the water raised to the boiling 
point as safely as in a metallic cup. Finally, 
a plate of this verre trempe and of strong 
roofing tile were placed side by side and a 
five-ounce copper ball dropped upon them 
at increasing heights. The heavy tile 
could only sustain the blow from a height of 
six feet without breaking, while the glass of 
much less thickness was unbroken by a fall 
of ten feet. 

Nor is this process an expensive one to 
be employed only in the production of curi- 
ous luxuries. It is estimated that twenty 
thousand watch glasses may be thus tem- 
pered at a cost of less than five dollars. 
The immense value of this wonderful pro- 
cess will suggest to every one a host of useful 
applications. The retorts and beakers of 
the chemist will lose their brittle and treach- 
erous character. The thrifty housewife will 
cease to be tortured by the untimely crash 



of glass lamps, chimneys, and table-ware. 
Our windows will have become impervious 
to any hail storm, or more properly 'we shall 
do away with windows and roof our houses 
with glass, or perhaps to a good extent 
build them -of glass altogether. And when 
by a shock of sufficient violence any'one of 
these utensils is broken, instead of the sharp 
and treacherous fragments lacerating the 
flesh of the unsuspecting wayfarer we shall 
find, as in the genuine Rupert's drop, which 
it is, a little heap of white dust which we 
may sweep up and throw away as harmless 
as snow. 

"As brittle as glass " will then, as an 
English writer neatly suggests, be a very 
miserable and old-fashioned sort of a simile ; / 
and as to cautioning a man who lives in a 
glass house about " throwing stones " — if 
his mansion be of the " tempered " article, 
he is really the only one among us who can 
safely indulge in such a pastime.— [Prof. 
Kedzie. 



^O RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 

Houses, rooms, stoves and bedsteads. 
18 Win. E. GOODHOW. 



^OCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



JJ S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 



Dr. Patee. 



1 1-20 



gOARDING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
18-26 A. TODD. 



r pO COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 



S. M. FOX, 
BOOK8EIXEE J 



gTATIONER, 



Dealer in 



Fine Stationery, 
Envelope*, 
Blan 



Bocket-Booka, 
Gold PeuH, 

k Books, etc. 3 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



E. B. Powell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. 8. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. G-pneral Bankina Business 
Transacted. 

_ Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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Mrs. George Wisner desires two more lady board. 



of our readers again 



Religious services in the College chapel at 8:80 p. u 
to-morrow afternoon,, by the President. 

The Industrialist office will be moved into its 
hew quarters In the mechanical building the first 
of next week. 

Neither the Managing Editor nor his associates 
are responsible for the locals which make their 
appearance this week. 

Only a few of the old students hare arrived, but 
quite a number have engaged boarding and will be 
on hand in a few days. 

Refreshing showers have succeeded the wind and 
dust which prevailed the first of the week. As a 
consequence the atmosphere Is much cooler. 

Mr. Hunting, who resides a short distance south- 
west of the College, will take three or four more 
boarders. Price, *.00 per week, rooms furnished. 
Gentlemen preferred. 

We ask the indulgence 
this week. The extra 
ment of so many new 

editors from giving little or any attention to 
paper this week. 

We are Indebted to Mr. Albert Grffln for the use 
of some of his brevier in the list ot student* which 
appears elsewhere. An office whose resources axe 
not very great knows hoar to appreciate generous 
acts of this kind. 

The Alpha Beta literary Society held its first meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon, the 27th. A goodly num- 
ber of members were present, considering the fact 
that but few old student* had arrived. The mem. 
bers were very social and mingled together with the 
utmost freedom. 

The plasterers are busy at work to the mechan- 
ical building, and the masons are pointing the walls. 
Soon the sound of the stone-cutter's hammer and 
the plasterer's trowel will be succeeded by the click 
of the telegraph instrument and th« printer's types, 
the noise of the carpenter's saw and the clear ring of 
the blacksmith's anvil, while too' pianos will dis- 
cburse sweet music to the students in these diner- 
out departments, cheering and comforting them as 
they proceed In the study sad practice of these vari- 
ous industries. 



Iquito extensively participated In, and considerable 
earnestness was manifested by the speakers. 

On motion Miss Child, Miss Harper, and O. A. 
Gale were appointed a committee to prepare pro- 
gramme. 

On motion the following permanent committee 
was appointed for the selection of questions for 
debate, G. H. Failyer, C. M. Graver, and A. A. 
Stewart. 
On motion adjourned. 

G. H. F ailyer, Secretory. 
Student* Alreetdy Enrolled. 
The following is the list of students apply- 
ing for admission to the Agricultural Col- 
lege on the first day and a half— the term 
beginning Thursday and the list closing 
Friday noon. It numbers 108, which is the 
highest figure ever reached by this institu- 
tion on the second day. Many of the. old 
students who have made arrangement* for 
boarding have not yet returned. Over sixty 
pew students were examined the first day, 
and the grades have not yet been made in 

labor following the enrall- I fl a !L C j a88e8 ;T, ^SSL !*" ** ^^ 
students has prevented the ***"*»** th « probabilities are that in spite 

of grasshoppers the attendance during the 
coming year will exceed that of any previ- 
ous year. It is far better than expected : 

* rAMB - RBSIOBNCX. 

Allen, Edwin. Toledo, Chase. 

Seals, Sarah R. . .Toledo, Chase. 

Boies, Prank Valley Palls, Jefferson. 

Brou* WHber. 7. .'. Pottawatomie. 

Brown Mark L ....;.... Riley. 

Browning, Lo\a. ...... 4 Rii ev 

CampbeltBttfeA ..Riley 

child, Eiia . ::::::bjiS* 

Oraig, Addie J. . .Camden, Paint Co., Mo." * 

Craig, Sarah Camden, Paint Co., Mo. 

Crowl.Florence.St. George, Pottawatomie. 
Crowl,Jessie C. St. George, Pottawatomie. 
Bamon, Rosa M . . Manhattan, Riley. 

rMJ B0B ' J- B ll p * Sill, Indian Ter. 

DaVidson, Geo. K. . . ...Ft. Sill, Indian Ter. 

Dow, Chas. A. , . Hartford, Coffey. 

Bells, Allen B ..Rilev 

Bells, Battle M ".iiSiley 

Ellsworth, Miles. . . .Effingham, Atchison. 
Emmons, G. E. St. George, Pottawatomie. 
Evans, Esther J. . . , .flatofleld, Illinois 

Failyer, Geo. H Columbus, Cherokee. 

Fa Iyer, Marjam. . . .Columbus, Cherokee 
failyer, Miriam. .. .Columbus, Cherokee 
fay, Obaa. W. Ogden, Riley 



the 



Proeeedluara of Alpha Met* goetety. 

Society called to order by vice-president 
Devotion "by G, A, Gale. G. rf Failyer appointed 
secretary pro tem. The names of Chas. CHIiett and . 

Miss Esther Evans were proposed and they recom- 1 wwi! w B * * * ' • Bn *»rprlse, Dickinson, 
mended as suitable persons to become members of J. letoner » Ellen Manhattan, Riley. 

Fraunberg, Wm. S, . . . .Chetopa, I^bette. 

Fuller. A. P Ottawa, Franklin 



/ 



the .society 

The society elected the following officers: Piesi- 
dent, F. B. Qulmby ; Vice-President, Miss Nellie 
Sawyer; Recording Secretary, A. A.Stewart; Cor- 
responding Secretory, Miss Melva Bikes; Treasurer, 
G. A. Wake ; Marshal, C. N. Russell. 

The following directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: Misses Sawyer and Child, Messrs. 
Wake, Failyer, Graver, Gale and Stewart. 

After the transaction of unimportant business 
the following temporary committee was appointed 
to select a question for debate, Messrs. Graver and 
Galo and Miss Sawyer. The following question was 
selected, "Should saloons be licensed? " Speakers: 
Affirmative, C. M. Graver,' Misses Nellie Sawyer and 
Ella Gale; Negative, G. H. Fnllyer, Miss Ella Child 
and C. A. Dow. 

The vice-president appointed the following 
persons to the duties here assigned them : Essays, 
Misses Harper and Whitman; Select Reading, J, 8.' 
Griffing ; Declamation, C. N. Russell . 

The exercise of extemporaneous speaking was 



Huston, Chas. M . . .Junction City, Davis. 
Ingraham, Florence .. .Riley 

vf 7 'J» * £' ' Y° ak 6roye ' Pottawatomie.' 
Kimball, Carrie ; m\ ev 

Kimble, Martha .... bbST 

Kimble, Mary K 

Leasure, Marion F La Cygne", Linn! 

fen 1 *' J? H Chetopa, Labette. 

Ma Is, Chas Pottawatomie. 

MaUs, Jennie E Pottawatomie. 

McConnell Chas Manhattan, Riley. 

McKelvy Robert Washington. 

Meeker, Julian L Ottawa, Franklin. 

52T ft £ r , thur « Perr J. Jefferson. 

Metcalf, Holmes P Ottawa, Franklin. 

Farkerson, Fannie R. . .Manhattan, Riley. 

E!?t r8 °iii, Preeman • • • Manhattan.Riley. 
Parish, Effle k .... Ru ey 

5 ar i 8 5- *? lte Riley. 

Parish, Emma Riley 

Parsons, Mildred B Kansas city, Mo. 

Patee Henry Manhattan, Riley. 

Pecknam, W. H, Manhattan, Riley. 

PW. Chas. E Hutchinson, Reno. 

Piatt, Geo Riley 

Powers, Herbert W.... Manhattan,' Riley. 

g am !> ' Anna - • Plymouth, Lyon. 

Rambo, Jas. W Plymouth, Lyon. 

RedenbaughJLydia Lyndon, Osage. 

Rodgers, J. W. .Solomon City, Dickinson* 
Rodgers, L. B. .Solomon City, Dickinson. 
Rodgers, Hope L.. . . .Soldmop, Dickinson. 

g od « e ™» JuUa F Burlingame, Osage. 

Komick, J. W.. Solomon, City Dickinson. 

Roper, Nida Manhattan.Riley. 

Russell, Chas. Tierra, New Mexico. 

o wye . r < N ? 1He » Ottawa, Franklin. 

Behawlm, Jno. Burlington, Coffey. 

Bhaw, James Riley 

Stockwell, Sam'l H. . . .America',' Nemaha. 

Todd, Irving • Rn ey 

Ulrjeh, Wm.. Manhattan," Riley! 

Wake, Geo. A Manhattan, Riley. 

Warner, Cora. Ogden, Riley . 

Warner, Nannie E Ogden, Riley. 

5ft man * 5S G - • • * Iflmdon, Osage. 

Whitman, Minerva E Lyndon. Osage 

Whitney, Kittle 8 .*...; .ffiy 

Whitney, Genevieve R|| e y. 

ySftV-Wtltort RHey. 

Williston, Carrie , vt\\ev 

WUaton, Frank H .RUe?.' 

Wnne,EllaM R fle y. 

Winne, Jno Rjj e y 

Wisner, Albert > .Manhattan, Riley. 

Wisner, Wm. M Manhattan, Rilev. 

Wood, Arlie .Parsons, Labette. 

Wood, Frank W.. .Valley Falls, Jefferson. 



Gale, Ella M Manhattan, Riley! 

Oale, Geo. A Manhattan, Riley 

g^f^t, Nina. . . .Wyawkste, Wyandotte! 

Oibbon, Jno. W. . Burlington, Cofiey. 

Gillett, Chas. . . .Savannah, Pottawatomie. 

fiSSP' w" IC6 V Manhattan. RUey. 

tPI^P*' , Dtt * ~ Riley. 

Grifting Jno. 8...: m\ey. 

GwWir, OhM. M America, Nemaha. 

Grofer, Ella. . . .Savannah, Pottawatomie. 
Graver, Mary A. Savannah.Pottawatomie. 

-ling, Ro wanna B Ashland, Riley. 

ing, Rowena M. . ... .Ashland, Rilev. 

. rdlng, Thos. A. . . ... . .Ashland, Riley. 

arper, Josephine C. . .Manhattan, Riley. 

Haun, Jno. C .Sedgwick, Harvey. 

lodge*' p. • .Strawn, Oor&y. 

g^f 6 *! * *y .. .Strawn, Coffey. 

Hoyt, Fred O Hiawatha, Brown. 

Hdyt Rate . . Manhattan, Riley. 

Horlburt, Alice M Emporia, Lyon. 



gHORT-HAND REPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 

JJOTJSK TO REISTT. ' 



Situated near the old college building, containini? 
six rooms Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
roomi each, at the rate of five dollars per month for 



J. E. PLATT. 



OARDING. 



B 

-.4 M ^-,^ U,l8t0, l 1 whos * residence is within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommodate six- 
tccu hoarders. Rooms furnfshed, Including bed and 
tedding. Board and lodging at the rate of U per 
week, the student to furnish wood and Hunts. Gen- 
tlemen preferred. , -, „ , i 
u— ; i i < ' ' 



•,1,7. 






jyj-QNKY 



A.2STD LANDS. 



taxaUop : for seven-.- 
- ye&h* tJwie at^ 
as 



College lands exempt from « 
years. Railroad laffds on eleven years' 
f ev « e « n J? er cent intere st- Privato lands at froi,i »3.60 
i *®! 00 P 61 " acre - Improved farms at from »V 00 to 
820.00 per acre. Money to loan at seven per cent 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or all of these 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. tf ' 
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Standard Qtock, Standard ^"obk 

STANDARD PRICE*, 

T9 be had at the 
Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of BookB made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. . ' , 



KANSAS STAT» 

Agricultural College. 

1 ■ . 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCA T I O IV 






FOE THE 



4t rlnttoM" ♦ 
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DAILY 

Instruction and. Drill 

in the work of a 

Jpirst-class ^printer. 

The Literary Department* offer a thbrough J»duca- 

A *~n ill f**" oAnaiMinHAn onn 11RA f. 

lish 



tion in the construction and use 06 the Bag- 
■ Language, as employed by tlie, , 
Proof-Reader; inBook- 



K«eDiiiK: and in Industrial Draw* 

ing, w the" best developer of that T»te. 

necessarily exercis ed by eve ry good Job Printer 

•M«g».- 

PRHSTTHSTGh DlDPABTM?lNT 
it well furnished with all the facilities fo^aspeedy 
mastery of the «rt of Printing, and fe in charge of a 

p, 8ffi 1 3SE cla«. In*** , to *»»»»-»» 
weekly nubHcatlOnof the Industrialist by the De- 
PmenffaralsheB advanced students the requisite 
drill in newspaper worlo. ■ ■ ■ ■ - . .' . 

hardeni ng for JProflt ! 

Instruction; and DrilJ in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



•Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 

Tuttio«%abs©lntely Free 1 

The fall term began Thureda?,*A«g «t «&. >W5. 

Farming for Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 

-Simple Tillage, 
I Farm Implements* 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 

Mixed Husbandry, 

Rotation of Crops, 
,• , Manures, 

Feeding, 

Buildings. 



ft*ui,iNii J^anguaoe. 

The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillfuHn handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC; 

Constant practice in the claBS room, and, 
if desired, at the printer' s cases. 

M ONF ^ |tONK Y ]a[O^Yi 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class Improved real estate. I cart 
rfvfyou money now at hard time prices. Interest 

AT S3CVTCN PEE CENT!, 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call o.y- ^ ^^^ 
u Manhattan, Kansas. 



\ 185 Acres nee d by this Department. 

Constant Drill in farm Work und Jn the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Oalr 
lqway Cattle; Berkshire, Esse*, Lancashire 
aid Poland China Swine. 



.i 



THE 



ii •{. ' 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course In Harmony. 
The Biano, Organ and O-uitar. 
■0TA charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instrtrmentB. 

_ . _j ^ 1 *UJ 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 



>t_UiL^' iVitrv moat valuable and practical course in the 
COLLEOEI 'FAlSwW T^esrE.2enta.ry P^Jnorganlc Cheml s- 



Special for Woman*. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

[J 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

Bv Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheesy dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 
Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 

Hatoits ofJPlants. 

Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



Keeps constantly on hand and for sale; specimens ftf 

Shorthorn, Lancashire, 
' Jersey, I Berkshire, 

; . AND.- 

Ebsex Swine. I Devon Cattle. 

Waiter for sale three fine yetfrHkg b«I calves, as 

/wa*./*4*hor»bull re*'! not by .Minister fltt3, out' 
offe?e&nTDth U "ftW Grace Young 5th 
gold for $1,080 ft I87S. ■ 

One Jersey ^11; fcwn.^wMto; go* by fftmco 
404 out of Direbe* 848. Price, 8106. 
7§S ««* bull > Sported from Canal* Prke, 
$100' "' : 

je»- These prices will plaeethls stock Within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stoqk, men. 

^"^ E. M. «HEI**W, Sn pft Faifrn, 



'•It West. li.»emeni»ry Jruy.«v., •».»—o"— . t— I 

trv Oraanic Chemistry. Chemical Analysis. Agri- 

raphy, Household Chemistry* 
Special oourae in ,ChexAiBtry for 
■ , I>ost-Grraduates. 

The Laboratories are fully furnished with the sbest 
pWloaophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
^ilcal apwiratus and reagents west of the 
JJoIob, aft of which is for the. use of the stu- 
dents- ■ 



MATHE 










Cut This Out Z 

It May ©ave Your Wife's lAie ! ! 

StJBSCKIBE 

FOE THK 

Industrialist! 

1" *i » ' »*■ ' '* — *■* — ' 



Practical, direct and thorough dnU-U 
Arithmetic, . 

> , * eb ^eo«.etrJ : , 

Engineering. 

•W"orlt in yield, with Tape i.ine, 
Chaj&TCompassee ^W" 

^aVt antf Xifevel. , « , 

The cdnyse is shaped for the benefit of the, 
farmer, mebhariic, or business man,, rather 
than 'for the benefit pft heaptronomey. 

L- J ' ■■ 1 ' 1 ' ' ' 7 -1' 1 



3 Washimrton counties, and comprise some of the 
eKsTteaSsln those counties As these with one 
i^Pon, are. herd law counties ttm jdneof the 

a* for far 



ex 



~T 



TVKPAiaTMEKT'iFv 

. jfT ■■■■ 

Regular Iartrocthffliand Praotlee In 

Carpentry, fc«*ftt*«-M»"««» Tnrnlnfr, 

Ser*l* SaWrng, ; Wagon Making,, 

BlacUsmitmng, Painting;. 

The )Departaient is well equipped with 
tools and muchinea for the student's use. 



id T for"fa«ning purposes is much enhanced ; and 
theforther fact that they are 

FUSE FROM TAX, 

until, patent* are due, makes them the leanest 
firt^lnthe market. Prices from «6.50 to 810.00 

Terms of JPurohaiae:-One-ei«hth cash, 

Ii. B. Eliljiwa a, 

Agent for sale of College Lands. 

TT— E,fr ,.t«> ' 
- ■ I : ■ 




LBGRAPHY 

Kour miles of line/ twenty instru- A 
mente, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
exberienced operator, in sending, receiving 
andoffice accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. ' No charge, except for blanks, say *3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on' electricity, battery, etc. 
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K ASH AW EDUCATION. 

Viewed From an Industrial Standpoint. 

fAn Address delivered before the State Teachers' 
1 Association, at Topeka, Tuesday -even ng, August 

•'4 1875 by J. A. Anderson, President Kansas 

State Agricultural College.] 

The people of Kansas are exhfcisively en- 
gaged in the educational business, more 
extensively than is generally supposed. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

At the date of the last official report, Dec. 
31 1874, there were 3,543 school houses, 
situated in 67 counties, and worth, including 
apparatus, $4,029,782.73 The national en- 
dowment/consisting of the 16th and 36th sec- 
tions of each township, had created a per- 
manent fund of $1,120,123.40 invested in 
securities bearing interest. This fund had 
been derived from the sale of 355,66fl (acres 
«f land lying in 37 counties while 688,543 
acres remained unsold. Including the quo- 
ta of the 26 counties which made no report, 
and estimating all the unsold lands at the 
average price per acre received last year, 
?hey are P worth $4,243,597.29 In this 
schedule no account is made of those sec- 
tions which will yet contribute to the per- 
manent fund as new counties shall be organ- 
ized. Here, then, before any thing is fur- 
nished except an endowment, and the mere 
rooms in which teaching is to be done, be- 
fore an instructor is employed or a pupil 
received, the State has an invested capital 
of $9,393,503.42. 

During the vear of 1874 alone, the peo- 
ple paid three quarters of a million of dol- 
lars, ($723,578.63,) to five regiments of 
teachers (5,043,) who taught the one hundred 
dred and thirty-live regiments of pupils 
(135,598,) enrolled in the iMblic schools. 
And the total amount expended in the 
maintenance and conduct of these schools 
was $1,638,977.99, more than hall of which 
was raised by direct .taxation. 

STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

In addition, the business embraces three 
Normal schools, for the education of profes- 
sional teachers; an Agricultural College, 



for the education of those who engage in 
farming, the trades, commerce and tfher 
industrial arts; and a University, for the 
education of those preparing for what are 
termed the "learned" as distinguished from 
the " industrial " professions. 

Of the Normal schools only that at Empo- 
ria has an endowment. This consists of 38,- 
400 acres of land given by the State, 
reported by the Board of Commissioners, in 
1873 as worth $250,000. 

The Agricultural College has an endow- 
ment granted by'Congress, of 81,601 acres: 
of which 47,176 have been sold for *210,- 
723.03, and 34,425 are offered and taken at 
an average of $6.35 per acre, or $218,- 
598.75,— making the endowment $4^,- 
321 78. The income, now derived trom 
this source is about $20,000 fa .year and 
should ultimately be from $40,000 to $50,- 

000 per year. . . 

The University also has a Congressional 
endowment of 45,386 acres of land re- 
cently appraised by commissioners at an 
average of $3.75 per acre or H74U74.0U, 
which is now on the market. 

The aggregate endowment of these msti- 
tutionsTs $151,394.28. . 

The five institutions have, since their 
establishment, drawn appropriations from 
the State as follows : 



Concordia........ • * «.»" 50 

Ae/icultural College »».*" w 

University ' 



Total,. *581,699 80 

It does' riot appear what parts of these 
appropriations have been invested in perma- 
nent improvements, or what amounts have 
been used in current expenses. The value 
of buildings, grounds and apparatus is esti- 
mated as follows : 

Concordia.... *W>™ 

Leavenworth Bu'ooo-ino.OOO 00 

Emporia J ' us 800 10 

Agricultural College .*$* J* 

University 



Total, »*"&» 10 

SUMMARY. 

All things considered, the following sum- 
mary of the capital invested bv the people 
of Kansas in the work of education, is under 
rather than over the mark : 
Endowment: ,„ 

Htate Institutions • $$V™» «w-tB«W114 97 

Public Hchoola 5,80.1,720 <>»..-*o,zio,n« »< 

Buildings and Apparatus: 

Total, • 810,710,708 80 

Expenditure for 1*74 : . ., ..,, m 

Htate Institutions » « ••"' ™ 

Public Hehools 1,688,977 J9 



By direct taxation....... 5,040,070 02 ^6,577,778 97 

Total, $7,109,478 83 

So that^ during the last ten years, Kansas 
ha* either invested or expended for educa- 
tion an aggregate capital of 

These figures may be dry; figures often 
are. But they mean something; and per- 
haps the thing meant is not dry. What do 
they mean ? What causes have produced 
these results? 

WHAT THE FIOITRES MEAN. 

In a bright night the landscape lies sil- 
vered, -shadowy and dreamy with wend 
light If we search for the causes which 
produce this eflect tW are found m the 
rays of the moon, and in the myriad lesser 
rays from countless stars, placed at number- 
less points, away back along endless lines. 
So is it of the truth-forees which have made 
these dry figures. They come to us from 
widely separated regions, and from number- 
less points along the Hneof* 9 ; 
Some of these ideas Were found by the Per- 
sians, others by the Greeks, others by the 
Romans. A few Were discovered in the 
dark cloisters of the middle ages. Many, 
like deep buried ores, were unwittingly 
mined by Luther and Knox, by Bacon and 
Newton, in their search after other truths. 
Of these ideas, while an occasional one 
measurably retains its original shape l the 
majority were smelted and beaten into forms 
of greater utility by the hot revolutions of 
the 17th century. In these forms they were 
transported from the old world to he new 
by many different hands; for Puritan and 
Cavalier; Baptist, Quaker, and Hugenot ,; 
English, Dutch, French, and Scotch-Irish 
alike served as common carriers Yet 
in the main', all these truths were forged 
anew by the mighty trip-hammer of the 
American Revolution on the ringing anvil 
of 1776. ■ ■ ." 

So that we of to-day are largely indebted 
for our educational tools and tenets to those 
heroes, not only of the last century but of 
the world, who, having framed a Republic, 
having thrown wide its doors to all nations, 
and fully realizing that only upon the in- 
telligence of the people could such a super- 
structure endure, made the noblest provision 
for the education of the masses the world 
has seen. Even as far back as 1787, when 
the Alleghanies bristled with savages as 
well as pines, Congress provided for the en- 
dowment of common schools and universi- 
ties in states which should afterwards be 



Total, »1,713,298 99 

\s an evidence that this annual expendi- 
ture is not exceptional, we cite the fact that 
during the last ten years the following 
sums have been disbursed for educational 

work : 

Appropriations to Wale Institutions... « 531,699 80 

Public 8chools: «„ K nQaOT 

From County Fund * 215.088 ri 

From State School Fund l,.Ub,070 <>8 



aies wmuii niiu...» ...— •■ - - 
formed. And ever since, immigration, like 
the lieneficent river which makes the desert 
to blossom as the rose, in its sweep through 
the Mississippi basin, in its trend to the lakes, 
in its dash up the Rocky Mountain slope^ 
bearing upon its breast the press, the pulpit 
and school, everywhere and always has 
found the sagacity of the fathers to have 
preceded it; ami that, in regions they 
knew not of, with a grand munificence ot 
which they had no just conception, these la- 
thers had lifted far above even its reach sec- 
tions 16 and 36 for the schools, and also the 



/ 
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for profeg- 



!i 



15,000 and 30,000 Acre grants, 
sional and industrial ins^afltiofte 

Even more are we indebted to the pant 
for those ideas, seemingly rooted in the very 
nature of the American immigrant, which 
cause him to pjace so high art estimate upon 
education as something that possesses a real 
worth. He builds the school house before 
the church, and long before the store jr 
thought of. He guards 'the school endow* 
ment as vigilantly as his homestead, and, 
indeed, considers it as an integral part of 
that estate which presently he shall be- 
queath to his own children. And when de- 
signing men, rendered bold by his seeming 
apathy, have sought to cripple the free 
school or to divert its fund, his spring has 
been like the leap of the lion in suddenness 
and ferocity. 

And still more are we of Kansas indebt- 
ed to the past for tjiat energy and grit by 
which this State, just entering its teens, in 
spite of Missouri bowie knives and halters, 
despite guerrilla raids and confederate artil- 
lery, in the face of drouth and famine, in 
the very teeth of grasshoppered fields, and, 
still worse, of grasshoppered hearts, has al- 
ready erected nearly $5,000,000 worth of 
educational buildings. 

These, gentlemen, are some of the factors' 
which have created the educational capital 
indicated by the dry figures. And when fair- 
ly understood these figures cannot be dry, for 
they rivet us to a noble past); and, by so 
doing, grandly empower us for the present. 
And since we ourselves, and this our day, 
are i but single links in that endless chain 
with which God binds eternity, they should 
flash into us something of the fire and saga- 
city, exhibited by the founders of the Repub- 
1 ic, and should inspire us with a determined 
purpose to evince a practical wisdom 
that shall be found by coming centuries 
to be as much greater than theirs, as our 
opportunities and wealth are greater than 
theirs. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF HANDLING THIS CAP- 
ITAL. 

But in this search for the original causes 
which haye begotten so goodly a result, we 
must not overlook the present bearings of 
the result itself, nor fail to realize the act- 
ualness of this capital, its magnitude, its 
capabilities, the best objects to be gained by 
its use, and the best methods of gaining 
these objects. To the people of Kansas, and, 
especially, to the 10,000 officers and teach- 
ers whom the people have constituted their 
agents in the conduct of the public educa- 
tional business, these figures have a clearer 
and stronger meaning than any of those sug- 
gested. 

QUESTIONS ASKED BY THE FIGURES. 

By direct taxation alone, in the year 
1874, nearly a million of dollars, $969,414, 
was raised for the current expenses of the 
educational machinery. Who are these 
tax -payers, and what are ■ their circum- 
stances? Was the levy made on the prop- 
erty of men only, or on that of widows and 
orphans as well? Does this property lie 
in the cities only, or does it form the length 
and breadth of the State ? Was it owned 
by the rich alone as an investment of sur- 
plus capital ; or by lawyers, doctors and 
preachers alone ; or by men of science and 
elegant culture alone ; or, on the other hand, 
was the bulk of it owned by farmers" and 
mechanics ? Was this tax, in all cases, met 
out of the profits of a year's labor, or were 
there thousands of cases in which men and 
women, laboriously toilng in shop, field 'or 



kitchen for a st|nted living, \farqly Iqueez^Td 
thqir quota from out the very dregs of pov- 
erty ? 

For what purpose is this tax levied ? 
Simply because the law commands? By 
nd means; for should such become the will 
of these persons, that ^aw would not retain 
a year's life. On the other hand, do people 
pay taxes just for the ecstasy of the opera- 
tion ? The dollar which buys a tax receipt 
is of exactly the same value as that which 
buys flour. It is as laboriously earned. And 
though expended by the State for the com- 
mon weal, is it to be handled upon different 
principles front those which govern the 
expenditure of an individual's dollars ? Are 
the people's agents who manage the State 
educational business justified in providing 
one educational article when a better arti- 
cle can be provided at the same cost? Is 
the course of study followed in the public 
schools designed to furnish that training 
which will be of the greatest value to the 
largest number of pupils ? Is the knowl- 
edge acquired in these schools that which 
will be most URed by the mass of scholars 
in after life ? 

Such questions as these are thundered out 
by the dry figures. . They are not " voices 
of the past." These characters are not as the 
fossil imprints of birds that died ages 
before the advent of man. They are the 
rightful questionings of parents respecting 
the best education of their own sons and 
daughters, which we must stand ready to 
answer in the settlement of our accounts 
with the people as principal. Toil is real, 
money is real, taxes are real, responsibility 
is real ; this whole educational business is 
not only a business, and, therefore, to be 
solely governed by the great principles of 
justice, sagacity and energy, but it is also a 
terribly real and responsible business— one 
fraught with financial obligations to tax- 
payers, with personal obligations to parents, 
with educational obligations to pupils, with 
moral obligations to the State, with civic 
obligations to coming generations of the 
Republic, in short, with full responsibility to 
Him who stands back of all these relations, 
by whom they were created, and to whoru^ 
as the great proprietor, we must also fully 
account. , 

These and kindred questions are essen- 
tial parts of the aggregate meaning of the 
dry figures. On this occasion they are fair 

?|uestions ; first, because they may be right- 
iilly asked by the people of those entrusted 
with public business, and, second, because 
they under-run the very foundations of the 
educational temple. And I beg to assure 
you that they are presented in no captious 
spirit, but solely in the hope of attracting 
the earnest attention of teachers, superin- 
tendents, directors and the friends of educa- 
tion to the query: Whether the present 
system gives to the people the full value it 
may be made to render ? 

[CONTINUED next week.] 
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Five copies of the Industrialist will be 
sent for one year, to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.50 ; ten copies on receipt of $5, 
with an additional copy free to the person 
obtaining the subscriptions. 



1 In addition to tlia worR of organizing the 
printing elapses, which is enough by itself, 
Mr. Stewart has this week moved the print- 
ing office from Manhattan to its new quar- 
ters in the Mechanical building. The gener- 
al botheration resulting tlierefrom, and the 
givjng out of our limited font of nonpareil, 

compels the present arrangement of the 
paper. 



The Board of Regents stands adjourned 
to meet Tuesday, Sept. 7th, 1875. 



is 



The Address on Karisas Education 
reprinted from the Kansas Farmer, which 
paper published it in full this week. Our 
readers will receive the rest in one or two 
more numbers. 



The farm department has recently im- 
ported from the well known breeding estab- 
lishment of John Snell's Sons, Edmonton, 
Canada, a pair of Berkshire gilts, the get of 
imported Lord Liverpool, out of two sows 
recently imported from England. 

■ 1-n i . i — ■ ..■■ — — — — ■—■ — 

A oraduate of the printing department 
of the Agricultural College worked for us 
last week. He "ended up" five sticks. 
When we came to read the proof we marked 
seventy-three mistakes, and then quit as we 
thought it would pay better to re-set the 
article than to correct it. — [Abilene Chron- . 
icle. ■ 

First: As no person has yet graduated 
from the pitpting department, it is impos- 
sible thatoneof its "graduates" could have 
worked on the Chronicle. Second : No 
person, who had at any time been a mem- 
ber of any of our printing classes, has ever 
set a line of type in the Chronicle office; 
and if Mr. Hart will send us the name of 
the individual meant we will furnish evi- 
dence of the correctness of this assertion. 
With these slight amendments, the para- 
graph may be true. Somebody has been 
stuffing you, Hart. 



The farmers of the State are beginning to 
understand that the College Farm is the 
place to procure pure bred breeding animals. 
Certainly we have some advantages in breed- 
ing this class of stock that farmers in general 
do not possess, and which enable us to guar- 
antee everything leaving our yards to be as 
represented. During the present season a 
demand has sprung up for pigs of the Col- 
lege breeding altogether beyond ,pur stock- 
The following extract from a private letter 
from a former in Ellis county shows the 
estimation in which our stock is held by 
those purchasing them : 

Prop. E. M. Shelton, 

Dear Sir :— The pigs arrived on Monday, 
or at least I got them on that day. I,. am 
more than satisfied with them and do not 
Bee how you can sell them at such prices. 
(Twenty dollars pef pair. — Ed.) Hardly 
$50 would buy them of me. 

Much obliged for your promptness in fill- 
ing my order. Please notify me when your 
Berkshire* are ready to ship. 
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An editorial on Fruit t'ulturc, by Prof. Gale, is 
croflrfled ov«r Butitnoxt week. 

We are under special obligations to Irving Todd 
and Win. 8. Frauuborg for extra and timely help. 
. A refreshing thunder storm on Thursday eve 
measured one inch and ten hundredths. More of 
the same kind needed. 

The first sermon in the Barn was delivered by 
tho President, August 29th, from the text : " Wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness." 

We want every week' a report of the proceedings 
of the College sdcieties, not exceeding two hundred 
words each. Will they appoint reporters? 

Mr. A. W. Rollins, of Manhattan, has purchased ef 
the College the two-year-old. Shorthorn heifer Miss 
Lee, by Minister 0863, out of Kate Lee, etc. 

The usual religious service will be held in the 
Ham evory Sunday, at fcSO p. m. During the month 
of September the President will have charge.. 

If there are printing 'offices iu the lower regions, 
equipped for torture, the worst of them has more 
brevier and nonpareil than im». We will leave it to 
the first gentleman who dies off the staff of any 

daJVf J :...,.. if to "• , ' 

The members of the Faculty have had their hands 
full this week. All are- on the ground, -and large 
classes make the hours pass swiftly. The several 
rooms are answering better than the old ones and 
are easier of access. 

Beginning With our next issue, Prof. Kedzie 1 will 
furnish regularly to tho Industrialist a weekly 
abstract of the meteorological observations of the 
Chemical Department. This will, form a regular 
feature of the paper and will take the place of the 
abstracts formerly printed Mrptin portal cards and 
distributed throughoutfthe State. 

Mr. Geo. H. Failyer recently presented to Prof. 
Kedzie, for the cabinet of his department, a remark- 
ably large and beautiful crystal of Sulphide of Zinc- 
known among miners as " Black-Jack." The speci- 
men is nini tne^ndner of'.Topiin, JIfcsourJ, where 
large quantities of the ore are mined, hauled across 
the border into Kansas to obtain the necessary sup- 
ply of coal, and then smelted Inte the crude metal. 

The first bell rings at 8:00 a. m. and the second at 
8:30, when CJuVpel service is held. The recitations 
are fifty minutes long, beginning us follows • First, 
8*05 Second, I %80 ; ■ k T^fld, JQ:2/) k ; E<*if tlj, „ M -.10; 
Fifth, 12:00 m; Sixth, dinner, from 12:50 to 2:00 p.m. 
The recitations in the industrial departments are 
chiefly held during the morning at the " off hours ^' 
of tho pupil's literary recitations, and at such hours 
in the afternoon as aro necessary. 

Mistakes happen in printing offices as well as iu 
other places. It was a laughable mistake of tho 
boys at the Kansas State Agricultural Collego who 
set up an advertisement so as to announce that the 
College Farm has Shorthorn, Jersey, and Essex 
twine, and Lancashire, Borkshlre and Devon cattle 
for sale.— [Western Rural. 

The mistake would be quite amusing if it had ever 
happened— which it never did. It was supposed 
that the readers of that advertisement would not try 
to make rail fences of themselves, but follow straight 
lines. " Try it again! 

The 120 students, in attendance are from thirty 
counties and states as follows : 

Atchison, 1; Brown, 1 ■; Chase, $; Cherokee, 8; 
Coffey, 5; Davis, 1; Dickinson, 6; Douglas, 1 . 
Franklin, 4; Jefferson, 3; Harvey, 1; Illinois. 1 ; 
Indian-Territory; 2 ; 4>abettfe( 3 ; -Lttihj & , I L#o*, 8 ; 
Marshall, 1'; Miami, 1; Missouri, 3; Nemaha, 2; 
New Mexico, 1 ; Osage, 6 j Pottawatomie, 12; Reno, 
1; JUley, 66, of wtiqm l| aw] fW>Wi Xwhetta* 
Saline^; Sedgwick, 1 ; Wabaunsee, 3 ; Washington, 
1; and Wyahdblte, 1. 

The Evergreen, a sixtceh-page monthly, published 
by George Pinney, at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, is 
exclusively devoted to the interests of evergreen 



and forest-tree culture; aud is worth far more than 
the sixty cents' subscription. We tiud in U Prof. 
Gale's article on shelter-bells, and the following : 

Prof. E. Gale, of Manhattan, Kans., President of 
the State Horticultural Society, has placed upon our 
table a copy of the proceedings of the Soeioty ft>r 
1874. It Is a volurtio of nearly 250 pages, largely 
filled With practical papers and addresses upon a 
great variety of Horticultural topics. A long paper 
from Prof. Gale is particularly valuable to the tree- 
growing interest, also papers upon rain-fall, moist- 
ure, evergreens and forest culture show that Kansas 
is afwake to the importance of trees to the country. 

Owing toa change of quarters the line offices of the 
Telegraph Department will he as follows till further 
notice : 

F. C.Jackson's residence,.... PR. 

G. C. Wilder's residence Bn. 

Kansas Pacific Depot, Mn. 

Manhattan City....... .< W. 

Adams House. VVs. 

George Wisners residence, Aw. 

Mrs. Jaquith's residence,... P. 

Mechanical building, F. 

President's residence, I A. 

u <t # g 

Prof. Piatt's residence]!"... ."'..."..!.'. ...Rk. 

--N. 

College Ch. 

C. F. Burroughs' residence, Be. 

Hoarding House, • Bh. 

The number of students in attendance is much 
greater than we expected, in view of the visitation 
of grasshoppers and of the fact that the present 
cropB, on the average, ! have only made the farmers of 
the State even on thte last year's losses. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine pupils are on the ground, 
makiug thirty-eiglit more than at this time last 
year, or twelve more than the whole number 
enrolled frotn August to January 1874. Judging 
from the enquiries and usage, many more will 
arrive during the coining weeks. Education is 
regarded as one ,of tbe luxuries pf lil'e, that is, as 
something which nipy be put off until parents feel 
bettor able to meet the expense; and when tho gen- 
eral financial condition of the State and country is 
considered, the demand for the practical education 
here given, as shown by the attendance, is certainly 
greater than careful estimators would have antici- 
pated. , 

Mr. Albert Griffin is in the habit of doing sensible 
and kindly things, and the following is right to the 
point : 

A considerable number of the pupils attending the 
Agricultural College (both, boys and girls) will not 
be able to remain as- long 'as they- desire in conse- 
quence of the inability of, their parents to long sup- 
port them away from home. Many of them would 
like to earn something during their spare hours, 
and if they could do so would be enabled to remain 
long enough to secure diplomas. During previous 
years, a few students have earned nearly enough to 
defray all their expenses, and we trusf that. many 
will be equally successful lb the future. 

There is a great deal of work to btr done in this 
community, but, unfortunately, those who would 
like to hire do not know those who wish employ- 
ment, and vice versa. In consequence, the former 
are often compelled to employ vicious or shiftless 
people, although they would much prefer to help 
deserving young men and women. 

To remedy this evil, we suggest that the College 
authorities designate some one whose duty it shall 
be to keep a list of all the students, of both sexes, 
who wish employment; class hours; what they 
would be willing to do; what wages they would 
require, etc. Then when any one' wants wood saw- 
ed, work done in the garden, assistance in sewing, 
house work, etc., etc., they would only have to 
.notify tho agent and willing Workers' would quickly 
be ou hand. I ill (J 

If some such course Is adopted we will publish all 
the notices needed free, and feel satisfied that many 
of our citizens would make it a point rto give the 
students all tho work they could.— [Nationalist. 

Mr. W. C. Stewart, Sup't of the Telegraph depart- 
ment boards at tbe Adams House, where he can be 
found before or aftei; College hours. During his 
absence a message left at the depot telegraph office 
will reach us. At this end of the line, in case there 
is a demand for such work, we will keep a list of 
students desiring to perform it, and Can deliver 
notifications received before 8:30 a. m. so that stu- 
dents could attend to jobs in the afternoon. 
; It remains for the people and tbe students to say 
whether they desire such an arrangement. 



TTOXJSK TO RENT. 

Situated near the old college building, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
rooms each, at the rate, of five dollars per month for 
two rooms. J. E. PLATT. 



B 



OAKDING. 



Mrs. Williston, whose residence is within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommodate six- 
teen boarders. Rooms furnished, including bed and 
bedding. Board and lodging, at the rate of 83 per 
week, the student to furnish wood and lights. Gen- 
tlemen preferred. 17 

TkfONKY AND LANDS. 

College lands exempt. from taxation for seven 
years. Railroad lands on eleven years' time at 
seven per cent interest. Private lands at from $3.50 
to $5.00 per acre. Improved farms at from 87.50 to 
$20.00 per acre. Money to loan at seven per ceut, 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or all of those, 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 



gHORT-HAND REPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new-class will be formed August 26, 1875. 



rpO RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 

Houses, rooms, stoves and bedsteads. 
18 Wm.K.GOOI)JfOW. 



JJ 8. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south' side of Poyrttz Avenue, be- 
tween third, and fourth street. Residence 
corner third andjPierre streets. 16-26 






Dr. Patee. 



11-20 



gOARDING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table .and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
13-26 A. TODD. 



T 



O COLLEGE STUDENTS. 



For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 



Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

AT SEVEN PEE CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
make a loan till you call on 
, I*. R. KI.MOTT, 

11 Manhattan, Kansas. 

MECHANICAL 

DEPARTMENT. 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning. 

Ncroll Hawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaeksmlthlng, Painting. 



E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN 



KANSAS. 



A. Greneral Banking Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at ciirrent rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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, NAMES. 

Allen, Edwin R. 
Beala, Sarah F. 
Beckwith, Weldon E. 
Boies, Frank . 
Brous, Wilber 
Brown, Mark L. 
Browning, Alice M. 
Browning, Emma E. 
Browning, Lois 
Burroughs, Lettie M. 
Campbell, Ettie A. 
Child, Ella 
Conroy, Emma 
Craig, Addie J. 
Craig, Sarah 
Crowl, Florence 
Crowl, Jessie C. 
Damon , Rosa M. 
Davidson, Geo. K. 
Davidson, Wm. B. 
Dellinger, Jno. F. 
Dow, Chas. A. 
Eells, Allan B. 
Eells, Hattie M. 
Ellsworth, Miles 
Emmons, Geo. E. 
Evans, Esther J. 
Failyer, Geo. H. 
Failyer, Mariam. 
Failyer, Miriam. 
Fay, Chas. W. 
Flack, Jno. B. 
Fletcher, Ellen. 
Fraunberg, Wra. S. 
Fuller, A. P. '"* 
Gale, Ella M. 
Gale, Geo. A. 
Garrett, Nina 
Gibbon, Jno. W. 
Gillett, Chas. 
Griffing, Jno. S. 
Griffing, Wm. J. 
Grover, Chas. M. 
Grover, Ella 
Grover, Mary A. 
Harding, Rowanna 
Harding, Rowena M. 
Harding, Thos. A. 
Harper, Josephine C. 
Haun, Jno. C. 
Hibbard, Alice 
Hodges, D. 
Hodges, S. R. 
Houston, Chas. S. 
Houston, Grant U. 
Houston, L. N. 
Hoyt, Fred O. 
Hoyt, Kate 
Hurlburt, Alice M. 
Huston, Chas. M. 
Ingraham, Florence 
Kay, Jas. S. 
Kimball, Carrie 
Kimble, Martha 



COUNTY. 



Chase. 

Chase. 

Wabaunsee. 

Jefferson. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Paint Co., Mo. 

Paint Co., Mo. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Indian Tor. 

Indian Ter. 

Linn. 

Coffey. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Atchison. 

Pottawatomie. 

Plaiuiield, 111. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Riley. 

Dickinson. 

Riley. 

Labette. 

Franklin. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Wyandotte. 

Coffey. 

Potawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Nemaha. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Harvey. 

Riley. 

Coffey. 

Coffey. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Brown. 

Riley. 

Lyon. 

Davis. 

Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 



Kimble, Mary 
Knapp, Frank 
Leasure, Marion F. 
Lewis, Ira H. 
Mails, Chas. 
Mails, Jennie E. 
Maltbv, Jas. C. 
Maltby, Wm. 
McConnell, Chas. 
McKelvy, Robert 
Meeker, Julian L. 
Merritt, Arthur 
Metcalf, Holmes P. 
Noyes, Amelia 
Parkerson, Fannie R 
Parkerson, Freeman 
Parish, Effie 
Parish, Ella 
Parish, Emma 
Parsons, Mildred B. 
Patee, Henry 
Peckham, W. H. 
Penry, Chas. E. . 
Piatt, Geo. 
Powers, Herbert W. 
Rambo, Anna 
Rambo, Jas. W. 
Rede'nbaugh, Lydia 
Rhoades, Anna H. 
Richmond, Cory don 
Rodger s, J. W. 
Rodgers, L. B. 
Rodgers, Hope L. 
Rodgers, Julia F. 
Romick, J. W. 
Roper, Nida 
Russell, Chas. 
Sawyer, Nellie 
Sanford, Lillie 
Schwalm, Jno. 
Shaw, James 
Sikes, Melva E. 
Stockwell, Sam'l H. 
Thompson, Chas. H. 
Todd, Irving 
Ulrich, Wm. 
Wake, Geo. A. 
Warner, Cora • 
Warner, Nannie E. 
Weeks, AbbieC. 
Whitman, Ida G. 
Whitman, Minerva 
Whitney, Kittie S. 
Whitney, Genevieve 
Whitney, George 
Whitney, Willard 
Whitted, Chas. S. 
Williston, Carrie 
Williston, Frank H. 
Winne, Ella M. 
Winne, Jno. 
Wisner, Albert 
Wisuer, Wm. M. 
Wood, Arlie 
Wood, Frank W. 



Riley. 

Miami. 

Linn. 

Labette. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Saline. 

Saline. 

Riley. 

Washington. 

Franklin. 

Jefferson. 

Franklin. 

Wabaunsee. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Kan. City, Mo. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Reno. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Lyon. 

Lyon. 

Osage. 

Pottawatomie. 

Sedgwick. 

Dickinson. 

Dickinson. 

Dickinson. 

Osage. 

Dickinson. 

Riley. 

Tierra, N. M. 

Franklin. 

Osage. 

Coffey. 

Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 

Nemaha. 

Wabaunsee. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Marshall. 

Osage. 

Osage. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Douglas. 

Riley. 

Osage. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley.- 

Riley. 

Labette. 

Jefferson. 



KANSAS STATU 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

E T> XT OAT I ON 

FOll TIIK 

Fai'iTi, Orchard, Shop and SI ore. 
Tuition AbNOlntely Fr«-<> ! 



The fall term began Thursday, August 2ii. 187">. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
beRt methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



CTANUAnD Qtock, ^TANOARI) Wokk 

STANKAKIt PRU'KN. 

» To tie had at the 

Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPKKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Heals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

Special tor "Woman. 

3?hysiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

farm: economy, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry vU: 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie — the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter ? cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 



Cut This Ovit! 

It May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOR TIIK 

Industrialist I 

Farming for Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology,.^ 
Stock Breeding. 
Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation, of Crops, 
Manures, 
feeding, 

Buildings. 

• ^__ 

185 Acre* UNed by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



Habits of Plants. 

Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and need. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants ; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 
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KANSAS EDUCATION. 






Viewed From an, Industrial Standpoint. 



[ An Address delivered before the State Teachers' 
Association, at Topeka, Tuesday evening, August 
24, 187.'), by J. A. Anderson, President Kansas 
State Agricultural College.] 

_ [Coutinued from last week.] 
It is clear that the exact worth of the 
existing Rysteni depends upon the real value 
of tlie education it furnishes, as will be seen 
if the yearly transactions be stated as fol- 
lows: 

Tim Educators of Kansas In account with the People 
, of Kansas : 

Dr 
Jan.. 1,1874, To rent of public .school. ' 
buildings and apparatus, worth &1,029,- 

782.73, at ton per cotiti,... .........:...$ 402,978 27 

To cash for current expenses , 1,6:18,979 99 



Total, 



n 

■ 



82,041,958 26 
Cr. 



Dec. Si, 1874. By tho instruction given 
. during tho year to 185,598 ptipils esti- 
mated at 12,041,958 2G 

The point to be deterfnined is the actual 
value of this. credit. It may be greater or 
less than .the amount claimed. 

SUPPOSED BUSINESS MANAGER. 1 

For the purpose of making your own esti- 
mate please be so kind as to. .suppose that 
yon individually held tb,e same relation to 
the pupils in the common schools which the 
State holds; that you had furnished tho 
oudowinent from your pergonal property, 
and that, while ; you were not conducting 
the business of public education for the pur- 
pose of receiving a prolitable return in the 
shape of dollars, you were conducting it for 
tlie purpose of receiving the best profit in 
the shape of the actual value of that mental 
power, skill and civic ability supposed to be 
acquired' by these pupils from this instruc- 
tion. 

COST OF TEACHING EACH STUDY. 

Starting with this credit, " Instruction 
given dining 1 874 to. 135,598 pupils in the 
common schools, estimated as worth $2,041,- 
958.20," you would ask for a statement 
showing the several branches in which 
instruction hod 1*<mi <riv<m, the nature and 



Value of the knowledge presented by each 
branch, and the cost of teaching each. Nor 
would it be difficult to prepare this estimate, 
for the five thousand teachers taught an 
aggregate number of hours; a given per- 
centage of these hours was devoted to each 
branch; so that the approximate cost of 
teaching each could be readily determined. 
You would then want an estimate of the av- 
erage progress made by the pupils studying 
each, with their number; and this would 
bring squarely before you the only difficulty in 
the problem, namely, that of satisfactorily 
determining the real worth to the pupils of 
the knowledge and training obtained by the 
study of each branch. There are no avail- 
able <hrta for determining the actual cost of 
teaching the several studies in Kansas 
schools. But, solely as an illustration, let 
us suppose the percentages to be as follows : 

Percent. Percent. 

P«niuanship 5 Oeoinotry 5 

Reading, and sunplo 
Grammar......'... 1 ;..'. 10* 

Advanced Grammar jo 
Simple Arithmetic... 10 
Higher Arithmetic... 10 

Geography 10 

U. 8. History 10 

Algebra s 



Physiology., 
Latin and Greek.. 

Drawing, .w.u , 

Constitution U. 8. 
Botany.... 



5 

5 

2,5 
2.6 



Physics 2.5 

Zoology '. 2:5 

Sundries 2.5 



. 



Total, 100.0 

Market value of geography. 

Finding, upon tins supposed ratio, that it 
Cost you each year $204,195 82 to teach 
geography,, you would closely inspect the 
text: book used, for the purpose of deciding 
the practical worth of its information to the 
pupil. 

Such fads as the- proportions and relations, 
of Jam! and water to each other, and to tlie 
wants of man; the function*, of mountains, 
basins and plains in the economy of produc- 
tion; and those of rivers, la Ices and oceans 
in transportation, together with the special 
contributions of different countries to human 
I happiness; the description of your own State, 
and from that as, a starting point, the posi-^ 
tipng and relations of other States; the. 
general relations, in lens detail, of foreign 
\ countries with which we deal ; arid, in no 
detail whatever, the civic divisions of the 
i globe -T- these and similar topics might com«-! 
| mend themselves as really profitable to the, 
| pupils, and, therefore, to you. And yet you 
would be forced to admit that so far as much 
'of- this knowledge ■ was concerned, those 
pupils who go directly from the school, to 
■ the farm cannot f -ell it for n' singlp, cent. 
lEmployers pay them no mure for having it. 
[Hence the real value to them as workmen 
'must rather be, if anywhere r in the"meatal 
discipline "than in the information itself. 

Bat you might find page after, page of 
the text book filled with unpronounceable 
names of insignificant provinces which none 
of yonr pupils would ever visit ; filled with 
tabular statements of the. lengths of rivers 
which none of. thpm would ever see ; lilted 
with invoices of African capes,, past Which 
none of them would ever sail, or, if they 
should, about which the vessel's chart 
would furnish more practical informatiotl'iri 
five minutes than the atlas men ever knew ; 
filled with ponderously stupid conundrums 



about the position of Asiatic towns, that are 
just where the maps say they are not, and 
in the guessing of which conundrums flie're 
is no greater "mental discipline," and far 
less fun, than there is in a brisk game of 
" Simon says wiggle-waggle ! " 

Finding 'that it cost you over $100,000 to 
teach what seems to a practical man mere 
trash, wouldn't you ask : " Does it pay ? " 
Is the " mental discipline " supposed to be 
gained worth this sum ? Cannot that disci- 
pline be given by the study of knowledge 
that will have a marketable value to the 
pupil in his work-day life ? " 

VALUE OF EVERY- -DAY-ENGLJSir. 

Turning again to the abstract, you would 
notice that it cost you fifteen per cent, i or 
$306,293.73 to teach reading, writing and 
simple grammar, and, in addition, ten per 
cent, $204,195.82, for higher grammar; or 
over half a million a year for instruction in 
the English language. This sum might 
startle you, especially when you found how 
few of the pupils could either spell or speak 
every -day English correctly ; and it might 
strike you that perhaps $300,000 should fur- 
nish thorough instruction in tho alphabet, 
in the formation and meaning of words, in 
the service performed by the verbsj, nouns, 
etc, of a sentence, in the change of prefix or 
suffix, in the clearness given to an idea by 
the use of points; and still -furnish that thor- 
ough drill by which alone the pupil, uequirefi 
skill in the use of words as tools. At any 
rate yon would ask what cash profit was 
given to children under fourteen by the 
$200,000 worth. of higher grammar. Pick- 
ing up a text book you might find that, apart 
from re-stating the valuable elements already 
learned in the simple grammar, it did not 
give a single fact or hint that rea My. aug- 
mented the skill iof these pupils in the, art of 
expressing ideas, and yet this, and only this, 
is what language is for. The preface would 
inform you that the .author treated of lan- 
guage, not as an art, but an a. philosophic 
science.; and: would chum that in order to 
acquire, skill in the art one must, first master 
the science. This latter assertion seeming 
reasonable, you would read page after page, 
large print and small, of wiles that are more 
numerously proven than ever rules were 
before, if "the exception, proves the rule,"' 
until you found -yourself lost in the ramifioa-' 
tions of a system more confusing than the 
ancient labyrinth. A nd you might conclude 
that if it be necessary to fee through all this 
in order to speak correctly one's native 
torigne, the sum of $200,000 isn't enough *di 
better make it $200,000,000. But<then you 
would- remember that tlie best way to study 
any science is Hmler the guidance and inspf* 
ration of the practice of its art. Men travel 
first and make geographies afterwards. Lanw 
guages were in use centuries before gram- 
mars were written; and the. most perfect 
language' of antiquity, the .Greek, was per- 
fected before its study by the Horn ana neces- 
sitated a .grammar. 

VALUE OF PIGEON HOLE ENGLISH. ' 

Yorf would close tlie book — possibly with' 
the thought that its author wa < one of those 
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minutely systematic persons with whom a 
mysterious Providence occasionally vexes 
the race ; a man whose soul delights in split- 
ting unimportant principles into valueless 
details ; in classifying, sun-classifying, divid- 
ing sub-classes, sub-dividing suh-di visions of 
sub-divided sub-classes. All of which would 
miggest those classic line- of the poet, so 
soothing to bitten humanity : 

" Big fleas have little fleas, and these have smaller 

fleas to bite 'em ; 
These fleas have lesser fleas, and so — ad inflnitum.'> 

And your imagination would instinctive- 
ly depict the author of such a grammar, 
armed with a breech-loading microscope as 
big as one of the Great Eastern's- boilers, 
creeping out on the farthest verge of possi- 
ble sub-analysis, balancing himself on the 
very tip-end of " infinitum " projected over 
chaos, and tragically exclaiming to the 
terrified ghost of a'murdered but uncaptured 
detail : 

"Is that a dagger, which I see before me? 

Come, let me clutch thee ! 
I have thee not, and yet— I see thee still ! " 

I once knew a man of just that sort. He 
lived in Boston — but there was plenty of 
room left. He was one of those mental 
machines made up of pigeon holes tied 
together with red tape, and covered all over 
with stiffly written labels underlined with 
blood-red ink. I don't know who made 
him. He sported a larger and more multi- 
tudinously variegated assortment of canes 
than any man in Boston. And so exquisite 
was his polished "culture" that a hair on 
his head would no more think of crossing 
the line of another hair than the south pole 
would think of kinking itself around the 
north pole. He pronounced "neither" 
"ny-i-ther," and parted his hair in the mid- 
dle. That man had his kindling wood saw- 
ed and split according to plans and specifi- 
cations. The sticks were of the same 
length, of as nearly the same thickness as is 
possible in free-hand splitting, and devoid 
of splinters. These sticks were neatly tied 
with black tape — (contrast,) in bundles of 
uniform size, whicb were piled in his cellar 
lengthwise due east and west — the attrac- 
tion of the gas pipe on the magnetic needle 
being calculated. Did his kindling start a 
fire any quicker or burn any better because 
of its "systematic arrangement?" And 
isn't this ability the only real value that 
kindling possesses? Did all this pay? 
Could you afford to spend $200,000 a year 
for a " systematic arrangement " of fancy 
English, made upon equally finical princi- 
ples by detail-hunting hobbyists? And yet 
many of the grammars are quite as absurd 
and worthless as the " systematic arrange- 
ment" of that kindling wood. 

I am glad that a member of this Associa- 
tion is preparing a sensible text-book,, ami 
hope he will call it a "Hand-book of the 
Art of Using English," instead of a Gram- 
mar. 

But enough has been said to illustrate the 
mode of determining the practical worth of 
the several branches fourid in our schools; 
and when viewed from the standpoint of 
work-day life, I, for one, do not believe 
that any of the scientific text-books therein 
used are very much better guides to skill 
in the respective arts than are the gram- 
mars. 

BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 

In every other business, except that of 
education, men buy articles because they 
possess the ability to effect a desired result. 
When our wives, who usually display 
..•♦under sense than their husbands, buy a 
d*ess, do they say to the merchant : " Give 



me twenty dollars worth of dry goods. I 
care nothing about the kind, quality, quan- 
tity, color, or suitableness to any particular 
purpose — I want dry goods." Not exactly ! 
Would you say to yourself as business man- 
ager: "It makes no difference what sort of 
an education these pupils receive, or what 
they will do with it, so long as it is an 
'education,' and costs two million dollars a 
year !" Or would you sav to teachers : 
" Furnish Kansas schools $200,000 worth of 
geography, no matter what sort; $500,000 
worth of grammar, the more absurd the 
better; $600,000 worth of mathematics, use- 
less preferred ; and $700,000 worth of any 
fancy sciences or, preserved fossils that you 
have lying around loose 1 " And yet, either 
this is precisely what is done in all of the 
United States to-day, or else another thing 
is done which from an industrial standpoint- 
is jnst as absurd. 

[continued nkxt wkkk.] , 
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Fruit Culture. 

Dear Sir : — I have been long of the 
opinion that fruit culture and tree raising 
cannot be made profitable in Kansas. I 
believe it will be better for us to sell now 
and then a steer or a cow and buy imported 
fruit from Missouri or Michigan. I have 
seen hundreds of orchards planted which 
have come to nothing, even before last year, 
and the experience of 1874 has served to 
clinch my former convictions. Shall we 
accept this as the normal condition of things 
and abide the consequences ? 

Yours, Ac, H. D. 

We confess but little sympathy with the 
honestly held and expressed convictions of 
our friend. Having watched carefully the 
progress of fruit culture in Kansas, and 
having been familiar with the disasters 
which now and then overtake the fruit 
interest in every part of our country, just as 
they can overtake every other farm interest, 
we are not prepared to accept the position 
above assumed. Indeed our conclusions are 
quite the opposite, for we believe that the 
man who gives intelligent attention to his 
fruit trees will in the end be abundantly 
rewarded. And our conclusions are found- 
ed not upon a mere hope that fruit culture 
will be a success, but upon carefully col- 
lected facts like the following. It must be 
remembered that these are reports of young 
orchards just coming into bearing, none of 
which can have reached their maximum 
fertility, and a large part of almost every 
orchard not yet old enough to bear : 

Case first : Thirty acres of orchard ; planted 
from 1864 to 1872 ; cash value of product 
in 1873, $250; cash value of product of 
1874, $200. The product Would have been 



three times the above if I had planted only 
those trees which I now know to be the 
most profitable. t. r. h. 

Case second : Eleven acres of orchard ; 
planted in 1857, 1862, 1808; product of 
crop in 1873, $400 ; product of crop in 1874, 
$250. Crop would have been doubled in 
value by planting only those trees which I 
now know to be the most profitable. 

t. M. P. 

Case third : Thirty acres in orchard ; 
planted from 1860 to' 1868; cash value of 
the crop in 1873, $500 ; cash value of the 
crop in 1874, $3,200. If I had planted only 
the trees that I now know to be the most 
profitable, my returns would have been at 
least three times larger. w. T. 

Case fourth: Twenty acres in orchard; 
planted in 1866, '67, '68, '69, '70, '71, £72, 
'78, '74 and '75 ; cash value of the crop of 
1873, $300; cash value of the crop of 1874, 
$400. My returns would have been three 
times larger if I had planted only those trees 
which I now know to be most profitable. 
• D. N. B. 

Case fifth : Twenty acres in orchard ; 
planted in 1861 and 1864; cash value of 
the crop of 1873, $1,200 ; cash value of the 
crop of 1874, $600. If I had planted only 
those trees which I now know to be most 
profitable, the returns from the orchard 
would have been $6,000 annually since 
1872. G. 0. b. 

Case sixth : Three acres in orchard ; 
planted in 1860 ; product of 1873, nothing ; 
product of 1874, $200, and would have been 
$600 if only those varieties had been planted 
which I now know to be the most profitable. 

j. w. B. 

Case seventh : Twentv-five acres in or- 
chard ; product of 1874, '$1,200. The prod- 
uct would have been double if only the 
varieties had been selected which are now 
known to be most profitable. w. w. 

We have the result of fruit culture on 
Kansas soil over a range of country extend- 
ing about one hundred and sixty miles west 
from the eastern line of this State. These 
cases have been selected not as remarkable 
but as fairly indicating what many others 
with ordinary care have done, and what II. 
D. might have done if the same thought 
was given to his trees that he. gives to his 
pigs and calves^. We trust that H. D. and 
others who are ready to give up tree culture 
will review these cases and ask themselves 
if they can afford to publish to the world 
that they have located their families upon 
lands that " won't grow trees." You can buy 
a little imported fruit now and then, but 
you will hardly be able to buy the health- 
giving power ofWresh home-raised fruits, or 
the humanizing influence of trees, shrubs 
and flowers upon your family. 

You say " accept this as the normal con- 
dition of things and abide the consequences." 
Can you afford this ? If you have a farm 
that won't grow fruit is it hardly worth the 
taking? Surely its value will be very low 
in the market. If there' is anything that 
will giye a man the shadow of an excuse for 
going back to his " wife's relations" it must 
be the consciousness of having wasted five 
years of life on a claim where fruit can- 
not be made to grow.— [Prof. Gale. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1875. 



Meteorology. 

For the week ending Sept. Ofh, 1875. Condensed by 
Prof. Kedzte, for tin: Industrialist, from the records 
of the Chemical Department 

Bar; 



DAY OK WKKK. 



Thennom. 

Max. | Av. 



'Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday . 
Thursday. 



85° 
89 

93 

94 
95 
97 
92 



n 01 A 

75 U, 

83 

79 

85 
H7 
77 



M'n 
Hft. 

28.82 

28.79 
28.76 
28.84 
28.79 
28.70 
28.83 



Average Temperature for the weok, 79°.80. 
Average Barometer for the week, 28.°79. 



Cash paid for school bonds. Address Prof.E. Gale. 

One hundred and thirty-eight students enrolled. 

Wo shall hereafter review In these columns, all 

books received. The review will be made by the 

editor in charge of the department to which the 

subject of the work belongs. 

Prof. Kedzic will deliver a lecture, under the aus- 
pices of the Alpha. Beta Society, in the College 
Chapel, next Friday evening, the 17th. Subject: 
" Gunpowder as a Civlliser." Everybody invited. 

The following students have arrived this week: 
Turner C. Hulett, Edgcrton, Johnson county ; John 
King Charles H. Travelute, Marysville, Marshall 
county ; Eva M. Lewis, William H. Bikes, Vienna, 
Pottawatomie county ; Albert McCallum, Charles 
McCallum, Alida, Davis 'county ; Alphonso R. Our- 
sler, Circleville, Jackson county ; Lizzie Riley, Riley 
county. 

Mr J. F. Conover, of the firm of Conover Bros., 
music dealers, Kansas City, has made the College 
several pleasant visits, while delivering to Mr. Sam- 
uel Kimblo one of Haines Bros', pianos. Doubtless 
Mr. Conover is satisfied with selling, and without 
any doubt at all Misses Mary and Martha. Kimble 
are more than satisfied with receiving the aforesaid 
piano. 

In reply to many Inquiries, wo wish to say that 
students are received at any time during the term ; 
that the College does not furnish text-books; that 
no tuition is charged ; that boarding ranges from 
$2 75 to U 00 per week ; that students can rent 
rooms and take care of themselves at SI 00 per 
week ; and that those who are willing to work can 
usually find something to do in town and on adjoin- 
ing farms. 

The Executive Committee met on Wednesday and 
transacted the usual business. The Board of Re- 
gents met on Tuesday evening and remained in ses- 
sion until Friday morning. All the members were 
present. It was one of the most pleasant and effec- 
tive meetings yet. held. President Anderson again 
presented his resignation as chairman of the Board, 
which had been declined at the last meeting, and 
succeeded this time in convincing six obstinate gen- 
tlemen that it should be accepted; whereupon, Lieut, 
(iovornor Salter was elected chairman of the Board. 
The now buildings were examined and the ac- 
counts audited. A day was spent in the various 
recitation rooms, and in asocial meeting with mem- 
bers of the Faculty. In short, every branch of the 
varied business of the Institution was considered, 
and a deal of good work done. The next meeting 
will be held Tuesday, Dec. 7th, five o'clock v. m. 



The Professor frankly states in his preface that his 
object " is to furnish tables by which the student 
may with as few tests as possible determine with 
precision and classify minerals found in the United 
States, and to become familiar with their principal 
characteristics." Everything has been made to sub- 
serve this purpose, a very laudable one. In the 
department of Mineralogy, as in every other branch 
of natural and physical science, there exists a great 
class of students to whom the more elaborate works 
upon Blow-pipe Analysis are neither available nor 
intelligible. 

This little work, condensed from such unimpeai li- 
able sources as Von Kobell, Plattner, Elderhorst 
and others, places in the reach of this class simple 
and readily comprehended tables for the identifica- 
tion of our more common minerals. Wheti used in 
connection with some standard manual of mineral- 
ogy It can not fail to prove most useful and enter- 
taining to the young worker in this" most fascinat- 
ing branch of study. The book is of course neither 
adapted to nor intended for advanced or technical 
instruction in Blow-pipe Analysis, but it is emi- 
nently adapted to the needs and desires of the great 
class of elementary students and amateurs which it 
is intended to reach. To such it may be safely 
commended.— [Prof. Kedzio. 
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1CHOOL BONDS 



Bougl 1 1 at highest market rates. Address, 



TTOXISIG TO RENT. 

Situated near the old college building, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
rooms each, at the rate of five dollars per month for 
two rooms. J.E.I LAI A. 



HOARDING. 

Mrs. Williston, whose residence is within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommodate six- 
teen boarders. Rooms furnished, including bed and 
bedding. Board and lodging at the rate of S3 per 
week, the student to furnish wood and lights. (ien- 
tlemen preferred. " 



M 



ONKY AND LANDS. 



College lands exempt from taxation for seven 
years. Railroad lands. on eleven years' tinuv at 
seven per cent interest. Private lands at from S3.50 
to S5.00 per acre. Improved farms at from S7.50 to 
$20.00 per acre. Money to loan at seven per cent, 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or all of these, 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 



Prof. E. M. Shorten, the present very efficient 
Farm Superintendent and Professor of Practical 
Agriculture at the Agricultural College, in a. letter, 
renewing his subscription, sayB: " There is a great 
demand throughout the State the present season 
for pure bred animals, especially swine, and I am 
surprised that our own and Eastern breeders do not 
bring their animals more prominently before Kan- 
sas farmers, in the enterprising columns of the 
Farmer." _.' _, 

Exactly what we have told them, Professor, far- 
mers now getting a dollar fifteen to one dollar and 
thirty cents for a large surplus crop of wheat have 
the money with which to buy. Besides, their pres- 
ent extraordinary crop of corn will demand more 
stock.— [Kansas Farmer. 



QHORT-HAND REPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 

OX) RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 

Houses, rooms, stoves and bedsteads. 
18 Win. E. WOODNOW. 



Student** Column. 



New Boohs. 

We arc indebted to the courtesy of the publishers, 
Messrs. Janscn, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, for a 
copy of " Determinative Tables for the Classification 
of Minerals found within the United States," by 
Professor Foye, of Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 
It is a neat little manual of some forty pages, bound 
in flexible covers and convenient for the pocket. 



The Alpha Beta Society held its regular meeting 
yesterday afternoon. A goodly uumber of mem- 
bers and visitors were present. The following is 
an abridged report of the meeting s 

A committee was appointed to request Prof. Ked- 
zie to lecture before the Society. Committee reported 
favorably. Prof. Kedzie was then invited to deliver 
his lecture next Friday evening, Sept. 17th. Invi- 
tation accepted. Subject: "#>unpowdcr as a Clvil- 

izer." 

Committee appointed to prepare moot-court re- 
ported in detail the arrangements which they had 
made. Report accepted. Tho court will be held 
Friday afternoon, 24th i-nst. Miss Esther Evans is 
plaintiff in the case and A. A. Stewart, defendant. 

On motion a committee was appointed to arrange 
for music on the evening of the lecture ; also a com- 
mittee to light the chapel and ring the bell on that 
evening. 

Passing from miscellaneous business to the liter- 
ary exercise the society listened to an Essay by Miss 
Minnie Whitman; Select Reading by Miss Bather 
Evans; and a Declamation from A. A. Stewart. The 
majority of the members engaged in extemporane- 
ous speaking upon various subjects, the prominent 
one being " The Herd Law." After apportionment 
of duties for the next meeting, Mr. Wm. Sikes was 
recommended as a person suitable to become a mem- 
ber of the society. The society then adjourned. 

Skcketaky. 

Tho Diagnothean Society met on the 3d inst. In 
the absence of both president and vice-president the 
society was called to order by the secretary, Miss 
A C Weeks. The following officers were elected : 
President, L. B. Rogers; Vice-President , Miss M. B. 
Parsons; Recording Secretary, Miss E. M. Winne; 
Corresponding Secretary, W.C.Stewart; Treasurer, 
Miss Lettie Burroughs ; Marshal, Miss Julia Rogers. 
The following directors were elected: Messrs. Lea- 
sure and Stewart, and Miss Weeks. M. F. Leasu re 
was appointed to select a Question for debate. Miss 
Mails was appointed for select reading ; W. C. btew- 
art for declamation.; and Miss Rogers for essay. 

On motion adjourned. 

E. M. Winne, Secretary. 



XT S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 

TTOCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Dr. IPatee. 



11-20 



■DOARDING HALL. 

I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 
13-2fi A - TODD. 



rpo COLLEGE STUDENTS. • 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 



jffovirjK honey! M ONK Y! 

Loaned on long time, and at LOW RATE OF IN- 
TEREST, on first class improved real estate. I can 
give you money now at hard time prices. Interest 

A.T SEVEN PKR CENT ! 
Payable semi-annually. Commissions light. Don't 
mako a loan till you call on _^._,_, 

L. It. ELLIOTT, 
u Manhattan, Kansas. 



E. B. Purecll, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 



MANHATTAN BANK, 

MANHATTAN, -' 



KANSAS. 



A. General Banking Business 
Transacted . 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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Agricultural College. 

A Thorough ,and Direct 

M X> UCATION 

FOB THE 

Wflirxa, Orehar d, Shop arid Store. 
Tuition Absolutely free * 



Tho fall term began Thursday, August 20, 1875. 
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The direct aim oif the course, is to- make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 

STUDY OF WORPS, 

AND RHETOBJC. 

UJ . . ■ , . . . 

, (Jpnstan,t practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 



MATHEMATICS. 

)J , 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 



Arithmetic, 



It noli -K «epl n K. 

• / / Indus! rial MrnwiiiR. 



Fl 






Algebra, 

Geometry, 
Trigonometry, ' ' 

Surveying, 

M<'4'llHlliCS. 

Eugineci Iiir 



"Worte'lta fi^ia, -with Tape Hiirie, 

Chiiin, Conapassesj Tran» 
sit and Level. 



The course is shaped for the benefit of the I 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer.. 

hardening for Profit! 

Instruction arid Drill in 

k a n 8 a s h orticulture. 

The NurbIery, Orchard, 

Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 

Gardening. 

liiiDsiis Forest Cnltnre n specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apphy pear and peach Orchard*, Vineyards, 
Nifrsery, and Gardens. 
T . — I I Vi ! J 7 ] [ — T — - — — i up if. n 

Farming for Profit! 

i — i — rr 

Special Courses in 

Kansas. Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

JTarim Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stpefc Br«efpin«, 

Mixed Hiisbandry, „ 

. Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



Qtandakw Otock, Utandaiid Work. 

!STA?n>AItI> fkicem. 

Tn be had at the 

Bindery and Blank: Boolt Miiu- 
uiaotory of* 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

, Orders from comities ami townships so- 
licited. All 8f>rtffQf Books iua.li', bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Scabs, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

Special ioi- Woman. 

Bhysiology and Spooial Hygiene. 

! _ . 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton — the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 

HOUSEHOLD < Hi: MINI It V, 

By Prof. Kedzie — the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter.cheese, dye- 
ing and .coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 



EiaiPHOTGlElG! 



PAILY 

Instruction hi id Drill 
In the work of a 



I 



Jpirst-clas^ ^printer. 

The Litorary Departments olfer a thorough educa- 
tion in tho construction and use of the /Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

P r o o f- It e a d e r ; in Hook- 
Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer 



PRINTING 



THE 

DEPARTMENT 1 



THE 

COLLEGE l^RM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jerbey ; 



Lancashire j 
Berkshire, 



■ 

AND 

Essbx..£wine. . . | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale ftireo fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, rod ; got by Minister 6863, out 
of. Grace Young 5th. Prico, 8200. a race Young 5tu 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glonco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, fflOO. 

One Dovon bull, imported from Caitadoi Price, 
8100, 

J%f~ These prices will place this stock within, the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, 

E. MT. SffEETON, Sop't Farm. 



Is well furnished wttli ail the facilities for a sujeedy 
mastery of tlie art of Printing, and is in charge of a 
practical printer. 

Besides regular class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De-* 
partnient furnishes advanced students the requisite 
drill in newspaper work. 

TELEGRAPHY 

-■- Four mileR of line, twenty instru- -*- 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by art 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, Ray $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity,, battery, etc. i 

FpTsTtomen^al music. 

I Complete Course hr Harmony. 

Tlie Piano, Organ and Gruitar. 

JKaT'A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



COIldBOE ItAJTOS. 



Oixt This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 



yon THK 






Industrialist ! 



CHEMIST RY AND PHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course in tho 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic' Chemis- 
try; Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Fhysicu, 
':al Chemistry. Photog- 



185 Acres used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Ca,ttle; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. ,j .'',;,, 



Meterology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 
IPost-G-radnatea. 

The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
AHeghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dent's. 
1 ! 1£ , _- 

Habits of Plants. 

Thorough Instruction In . 

Tegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
jcereal grains, grasses, arid other food-plants ; 
iand of native and foreign weeds. 



The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some <;l' the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, wit li one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the 
land for farming purposes is much eiihauced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due, makes them the cheapest 
lands In tho market. Prices from #5.50 to $10.00 
per acre. ... 

Terras of Purchase:— One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual Interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
I,. It. EEEIOTT, 
Agent for Sale of College Lands. 

_._^ | | __: >_-i ; . - 1 ■_ '_ 
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gOOKSELLEK | gTATIONER, 

Dealor in 
Flue Stationery, 



Pocket- Books, 
Gold Pens, 
anh Hooks, etc. 8 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. • 



KilVclopeK. 
II 1 1 



— — 



3J[E< 1 HAN«;AIi 

D 1ST* ABTMENT 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-making-, Turning;, 

Nu-roll SiiuiiiK, Wilton JUiiKietu, 
ItlaekMinithlnit;, Painting.' 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects ininiicnl \f) <b'> K>rr:i? Fnr:>ir>r. 
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HA. MS AN EDUCATION. 

Viewed Prom an Industrial Standpoint. 



| An Address delivered before the State Teachers' 
Association, at Topeka, Tuesday evening, August 
-4, 187o, by J. A Anderson, President Kansas 
State Agricultural College.] 

L Continued from last week.] 
Tho term "education" is quite as general 
as the term " dry goods. " Its value depends 
upon an ability to supply the wants of the 
user, and therefore it varies in value just 
as these wants vary. No man pretends 
that a course of study which best qualifies a 
pupil for banking, equally, or at all, quali- 
fies another pupil for farming ; because the 
banker prospers by understanding and obey- 
ing the laws of exchange, and the farmer 
those of production— laws which are as dif- 
ferent as those of steam .and stars. The real 
worth, therefore, of the* instruction given in 
the public schools depends upon the voca- 
tions which the pupils will follow in after 
life, and upon the use which they will have 
in these vocations for the knowledge and 
skill it affords. All admit that the existing 
course is designed to give pupils that train- 
ing which is deemed of most value in the 
work of the learned professions. We 
received it from the older States • they, from 
Europe; and no one can deny that the con- 
tinental universities were and are erected 
for these professions. So that, in following 
this example, Kansas necessarily adopted a 
course of study framed for the direct and 
express training of pupils preparing for the 
learned professions, and from which any 
advantage derived by all other students is 
indirect and accidental. In every school 
house from Atchison to Great Bend and 
from Fort Scott to Beloit, the 135,000 pupils 
Of Kansas, forming a grand orchestra, main- 
tained at the public expense, are playing 
year after year the opera of the Barber 
of Seville; and if any of them wish to 
rehearse the Anvil Chorus or the Song of 
the Shirt, they must go out of doors and 
whistle on their own hook. If any one 
doubts this statement, let him analyze the 
course of study, and see if there be any 



other basis on which he can answer the 
query: "Why are the branches in their 
present proportions? Why so much fancy 
grammar, abstract mathematics, classics and 
sciences that nobody ever uses except pro- 
fessors in colleges?"' He will soon see that 
either it is directly designed for the profes- 
sional pupils, or else it never was "designed" 
for any purpose under the sun. 

INDUSTRIAL AND PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 

Now what vocations will the pupils follow 
as adults ? Those which the adults of Kan- 
sas now follow. For while it is not true 
that the son of every farmer will be a 
farmer, or of every lawyer a lawyer, yet it is 
true that in an agricultural State" the general 
ratio of vocations remains nearly the same 
from generation to generation. It is upon 
the certainty of this law of averages that 
millions of dollars are profitably invested in 
life and fire insurance. So that for our pur- 
poses the immediate future may safely be 
judged by the recent past. 

In 1870, as shown by the U. S. census, 

o^ l«« 8t ^ ata ' Kan8afl had a population of 
6b4,6G9. Nearly one-third of these persons 
were under ten years of age. Of the 
io m '2i ning 258 > 051 > a little less than half, 
123,852, were employed in some of the many 
vocations by winch money is gained. 
Grouping the detailed pursuits under the 
general headings of agriculture, personal 
service, manufactures, trade and transporta- 
tion, and professional, the percentages were 
a " foI ] ows : In every 100 persons, fifty-nine, 
(59.13 per cent,) were engaged in agricul- 
tural industries, fifteen (14.63) in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, fourteen 
(13.89) in personal service not otherwise 
grouped, ten (10.00) in trade and transpor- 
tation, and less than three (2.85) in what are 
known as the learned professions. Of this 
latter group, one (1.13) person in the whole 
hundred was a teacher ; three-quarters (0.73) 
of a man a doctor ; half (0.55) a man a 
lawyer; and lesR than half [0.43] a man a 
preacher.* 

While the population has largely increas- 
ed yet the increase has been chiefly of indus- 
trialists, and it is not likely that these ratios 
have materially changed. 

In the face of these facts, can any man 
prove to the satisfaction of the people of* 
Kansas that a course of study framed for the 
direct benefit of the professional classes, and 
only indirectly or not at all for that of the 
industrial classes, is calculated to give the 
greatest good to the greatest number of pu- 
pils ? Are the interests of the ninety-seven 
scholars to be subordinated to the interests 
of the three ? 

Why, gentlemen, in 1870, there were as 
many butchers and more milliners than 
preachers ; as many shoemakers and more 
painters than lawyers- more masons and 
twice as many blacksmiths as doctors ; three 



times as many house servants as teachers; 
and two thousand more carpenters alone 
than all of these professional classes put 
together. There were only 3,532 persons 
:n the professions, while there were 21,714 
farm laborers— the mass of whom will' be- 
come farmers, and, in addition, 50,820 far- 
mers, with a total of 73,228 persons engaged 
in the single industry of agriculture alone. 

FIVE HUNDRED TO ONE I 
There is still another fact equally start- 
ling: For every pupil in the common 
schools who enters any of the higher educa- 
tional institutions, one hundred and thirty 
do not; for every one entering the Normal 
Schools, two hundred and fifty do nut ; for 
every one entering either the Agricultural 
College or the University, three hundred 
do not; and for every one who enters the 
University alone, five hundred do not In 
other words, of the 135,000 pupils in these 
schools, 134,000 never go beyond them. 

In the able oration delivered before the 
University last year, by Capt, George T. ■ 
Anthony public attention was first called to 
this subject in Kansas. After citing the 
statistics of 1873, he says: 

As a practical fact, nine-tenths of our children 
leave school permanently before they are fifteen 
years old. 1- or every scholar who travels the circle 
of learning so carefully graded for him, four hun- 
dred leave the course before It is fairly entered upon, 

n?nf° M Ct,y £? in £ the wor,d to to" the battle 
of life with nothmg but a fragment of disjointed 
educational armor for defense. «u«""*.u 

Here, then, we must meet the question face to 
face. Is the course of study in our primary schools 
which commences a perfect gradation through the 
University course, adapted to the wants of the chil- 

&"[? ™* V £ S , , R,,d , ne v ver evon 0,lter tne s «co'"l 
stage, the High School. I think no one will claim 

tins. I do not believe a sane man or woman would 

^?Zn en ™ uch a cour8e for t,)e f0l,r hundred 
children. These arc preparatory courses for a High 

«»ul not preparatory to the condition of citl- 

>w, if this he true, by what right, I ask 



School, and not preparatory to the condition of citl 
zonship. Now, ff this he true, by what right, I ask 
is the Interest of the four hundred sacrificed to the 



i- * ?i one . of . thi8 c,as8 ' and 8tand behind no man 
in tully estimating the worth of that profession 
which seeks the truest welfare of humanity. My 
point is that the professions are able to take care of 
themselves, and in doing it, should not absorb the 
public schools.— J. A. A. 



ambition of the one? 

No answer has been made to the orator's 
question ; none can be made. 

RECONSTRUCT ! 

One of two propositions must be true ; 
either this course of study is framed for the 
direct benefit of the professional classes, or 
it is not. If it is, then the knowledge 
taught is not as useful to the farmer as to 
the lawyer, because the work of the former 
is as different from that of the latter as plow- 
ing from pleading. But if the course is not 
exclusively for the benefit of the profesv 
lonalists, then it is filled from first to last with 
curious and fossilitic information that the 
industrialist never uses, while it omits, or 
admits but in fragments, precisely the knowl- 
edge which would be profitable to him. 
In either case it ought to be reconstructed. 

CULTURE. 

Can any one show that a knowledge of 
the African capes aids a man in growing 
corn, or that a knowledge of pigeon-hole 
grammar increases the yield of his wheat, 
or of algebra the health of his stock, or of 
Latin the quality of butter ? Let any gradu - 
ate of our best classical colleges hire out to 
a farmer, will he receive a dollar more per 
f Continued on fourth page.] 
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ASSOCIATE KDITOBS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 



Five copies of the Industrialist will be 
Kent for one year, to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of $2.50; ten copies on receipt of $5, 
with an additional copy free to the person 
obtaining the subscriptions. 



The Spirit of Arkansas, published at Lit- 
tle Rock, by T. B. Mills & Co., has a free 
reading room where visitors will find the 
latest Kansas papers. 



We have received from Mr. Jno. W. Grif- 
fin, Leavenworth, western agent of J. H. 
Butler & Co., publishers, a copy of Butler's 
Pictorial History of the United States, which 
will be noticed in due time. 



The citizens of Wyandotte are satisfied 
that the future metropolis of Kansas may, 
can and must be at the mouth of the Kaw, 
and are arranging for a meeting of Kansans 
on the 23d inst. We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of an invitation to be present. 



The Central Kansas Industrial Society 
will hold its first annual meeting at Salina, 
October 6—8, 1875. Probably no portion 
of the State can make a better display this 
year ; and if the rest of the officers are as 
energetic as Gen. Sup't D. E. Wagstaff, the 
products will be on exhibition or somebody 
will know why. Thanks for invitation. 



We learn that the State Agricultural Col- 
lege boaHts of having a first-class Amateur 
Base Ball Club. We want them to come 
out and show what they can do.— [Topeka 
Blade. 

The College club changes each year, and 
at present misses several of its old members. 
When it has had sufficient practice to train 
the new members and get itself fairly in 
hand, we doubt not the Blade will be grati- 
fied. By the way, we are obliged to the 
Blade for putting in a daily appearance, 
even if we are little and only a weekly. 



senting power. When we consider that the 
laboring class is so largely in the majority 
as far as numbers are concerned, the ques-. 
tion comes home to every lover of his 
country, why not educate and elevate this 
class at least as much as others. Every 
child and youth of America who is capable 
of receiving instruction should be required 
to attend school enough to understand the 

Erinciples of the government, his duties to 
is neighbor and society. Schools for the 
industrial classes must be fostered, and it is 
a hopeful sign of the times that so much is 
being done in that direction. 

Why should the worker with his hands 
not do Kis own thinking » Why should one 
man be always thinking and another always 
working? 



The Monthly News, Irving Todd editor, 
is less than one-fourth the size of this paper, 
and is issued by the News Publishing Co., 
College Hill. Its workmanship is superior 
to that of the average amateur sheet ; ditto, 
its editorials. And as the editor, who is 
also compositor and pressman, is one of the 
most careful members of our second year 
printing class, we not only wish the News 
the best success, but are quite willing to 
have it compared with the work of the 
ordinary apprentice who has served the same 
number of hours. We extract as follows : 

The old adage that knowledge is power, is 
• rue as ever. Whether power be wielded tor 
good or evil, depends on the factors repre- 



KniiHaM Ahead. 

No other nation equals this in its genuine 
respect for woman. In no other country are 
the substantial rights of woman so frankly 
conceded or so generally maintained ; and 
in no other is there a more generous dispo- 
sition to devise and execute measures look- 
ing to her greatest freedom, comfort and hap- 
piness. The high position she occupies has 
not been won 4>y her demands ; rather, she 
has been gallantly lifted to it by the noble 
impulses of a true manhood. And there is 
nothing which the American is not ready to 
do for the welfare of the wife and daughter. 
Again, the American has the clear-headed 
faculty of seeing a good thing, and of going 
for it along the shortest line and in the best 
way. Fertility of invention, disregard of 
difficulties and pertinacity in working at an 
object till obtained, are national qualities. 

In view of these facts, is it not singular 
that, though forty-three in every hundred 
of our school children are girls, no attention 
whatever is paid to teaching that kind of 
knowledge which would be especially valu- 
able to the woman ? And is it not more 
singular that the course of study in female 
colleges is an exact copy of that course 
designed for the education of lawyers, with 
instrumental music and fancy painting at- 
tached, like a tail to a kite? Men love 
their daughters quite as well as they do 
their sons, and are even more anxious to 
render them independent, or to place them 
beyond the smoke and carnage of life's 
battle. How does it happen, then, that the 
whole public school system squarely iguores 
the distinctive claims of woman to a distinc- 
tive education? And how long is this 
ignoring to bo continued ? 

Kansas has no reason to be ashamed of 
the fact that its Agricultural College is the 
first institution in the United States to at- 
tempt the teaching of knowledge that will 
be directly valuable to the Kansas woman. 
The phrase "Domestic Economy" is intendw 
ed to designate several different branches, 
and will include special instruction by the 
Professors of Practical Agriculture, Chem- 
istry, Practical Horticulture and others. 
Prof. Shelton is now delivering a course 
of daily lectures to a large class of young 



ladies, advanced students, on those practical 
topics of Farm Economy with which every 
woman should be familiar, and especially 
every farmer's daughter or wife. Whether 
a woman lives on a farm or not, she will bo 
benefited by a thorough knowledge of the 
best methods of preparing many farm 
products, simply because her own interests 
in after life will be advanced thereby. The 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that 
every Kansas girl will have more or less to 
do with house-keeping j and every house- 
keeper has a good deal more than less to do 
with the articles furnished by the farm. For 
example, good butter is rather the exception 
than the rule; and instruction upon the 
best practical methods of making it, or, of 
improving the butter purchased in the mar- 
ket, is worth more to any woman than is the 
same amount of instruction respecting many 
topics taught in every school or college. 

The house-keeper who should exclude 
from her larder milk, butter, cheese, poul- 
try, eggs, cured beef and bacon would be 
apt to have her attention vigorously called 
to such a mistake. It is easy enough for 
young Charles Augustus to strike a heroic 
attitude and vociferate that his Angelina 
shall have nothing to do with such greasy 
realities as these ; hut Charles' father, whose 
name is John or Jim, and who has earned 
the fortune Charles expects by hard think- 
ing and harder knocks, knowB that the 
heroic attitude of the young man is bur- 
lesque, and his vociferation nonsense. It is 
also easy for tread-mill educators to purse 
their classic lips at the idea of including 
such topics in a collegiate course ; but the 
fact still remains that, by a natural division 
of labor as old as the centuries, house-keep- 
ing falls to the lot of woman, as plowing 
does to man, and, therefore, the information 
which the girl will have daily need of is at 
least more profitable than that which she 
will have little or no need of. 

Prof. Kedzie will this term deliver to the 
same class a course of lectures on House- 
hold Chemistry, treating of the chemistry of 
articles of food, such as butter and cheese, 
bread, tea and coffee ; the chemistry of cook- 
ing, of the ripening and preparation of 
fruits, dyeing and coloring, bleaching, dis- 
infectants, and ventilation. 

Next term Mrs. Cripps will deliver a 
course of lectures on cookingymd household 
management', and Prof. Gale one on gar- 
dening. Some day or other the Legislature 
will give an appropriation for building and 
equipping a dairy, and, also, a kitchen lab- 
oratory, just as it has furnished the machines 
for dress-making and' millinery. When it 
does Kansas will be able to prov« to the 
satisfaction of the other States that they, 
like Greeley'B questioner, will find it to 
their advantage to "go West" and learn a 
little common sense about education. 
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Meteorology. 

B'or the week ending Sept. 16, 1875. Condensed by 
Prof. Kedzle, for the Industrialist, from the records 
of the Chemical Department : 



DAY OV WKBK. 



Thermometer. 



Max I Miu. I Me'n 



Bar. 

M'n 
Hi't. 



la 



Frida. 

t Saturday 



ay... 
Saturday 
Sunday. 

Monday .... 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



69° 

71 

76 

85 

94 

89 

72 



29.08 
28.89 
28.88 
28.99 
29.02 
28.92 
28.95 



.10 
1.65 



Average Temperature for the week, 69°.67. 
Average Barometer for the week, 28.°9C. 
Bain-fall for the week, 1.75 inches. 
Per cent of cloudiness, 78. 



One hundred and forty-four students enrolled. 

All students living or boarding in town who wish 
to secure conveyance to and from College during 
the vie ter, will please report to me at their earliest 
convenience. W. C. Stkwart. 

We acknowledge a charming serenade Thursday 
evening by the Alpha Beta quartette; and we 
" don't never not at all " propose to " sleep on " 
when that kind of music in to be heard. Many 
thanks. 

The State Temperance League holds- Its next 
annual meeting in Manhattan, commencing Tues- 
day, Sept. 21, 7:00 P. M. Rev. Dr. James Marvin, 
Chancellor of the University, Is expected to deliver 

the opening address ; and If he does it will be good. 
• ■ 

The following students have arrived this week: 

.Tamos F. LaTourrette, Ft. Lyon, Colorado ; James 

H. Lynch, Columbus, Cherokee county; Mary A. 

Meacham, Zeaudale, Riley ; Frank B. Quimby, 

Wakefield, Clay; Anna M. Werteborger, Almn, 

WabaunsM. 

One hour of each week, is do voted to a lecture 
before (be students upon practical topics. The first 
was delivered by President Anderson on the rela- 
tive value of studies. Last Friday the English lec- 
turer, W. If. Millard, spoke admirably on tho prac- 
tical workings of the English government as 
compared with that of America. 

By invitation of the Alpha Beta Literary Society 
Prof. Kedcie delivered an exceedingly interesting 
lecture in the chapel' Friday evening, on the subject 
of" Gunpowder as a CiviUzer." The topics treatod 
were the discovery of gunpowder, its elements, 
process of manufacture, advantages as a projectile 
force over other explosives, and power as a peace-, 
maker. It was illustrated by diagrams and exper- 
iments, and was spiced with humor, poetry and elo- 
quence. The chapel was full, and, notwithstanding 
the squeaklness of some rickety benches, from first 
to last the audience was a* quiet aa if the benches 
had not been rickety. 

Miss Nellie Sawyer, Vice-President, presided; 
and two fino quartettes were well rendered by 
MUsca WhiUuan and Hikes and Messrs. Streetor and 
Howard. After the lecture the audience partici- 
pated in a students' social. 



The Una telegraph offices will be as follows for the 

coming year: + 

F. C. Jackson's residence, Pa 

C. Wilder's residence Bn 



a 



Kansas Pacific Depot,. 
Manhattan City,. 



■!9 



Adams House. .'. Ws 

George Wisners residence Aw 

Mrs. Jaquith's residence ^..P 

" ** ... Ab 

Prof. Gale'e " "'"""^l^Z"ll""""!. Na 

Horticultural Building ...Ni 

Mechanical building, F 

President's residence, « A 

B 

Prof. Piatt's residence .?. Rk 

" I N 

College, Ch 

C F. Burroughs' residence, Be 

Boarding House,.... - •'•*. Bh 



Students* Column. 

Proceedings of the Diagnothean Society, Sept. 
10th, 1875. Society called to order by President. 
Miss Rogers declined to act as marshal and W. C. 
Stewart was elected to till the office. Literary 
exercises consisting off debate, declamation and 
extemporaneous speaking then followed. The names 
of Misses Rhoades, Hoyt and Browning, and Messrs. 
Ram bo and Rogers were proposed and recommended 
as suitable persons to become members of the Soci- 
ety. The following question was selected for de- 
bate: " Resolved, That the pen is mightier than the 
sword." Speakers on affirmative, W. C. Stewart 
and Jennie Mails ; negative, Misses Burroughs and 
Weeks. Mr. Leasure was assigned to the duly of 
preparing an essay and Misses parsons and Wlnue 
to that of declamation and select reading. 

Sbcrktaby. 

At the meeting of the Alpha Beta Society yester- 
day afternoon Mr. Hikes and Mist Kimble reeoived 
the obligation and thereby became members of the 
society. By vote of the society the secretary was 
instructed to send by the marshal an invitation to 
the Diagnothean Society requesting their attend- 
ance at the lecture which was delivered last even- 
ing. On motion the secretary was instructed to 
report the proceedings of the society each week to 
the Industrialist. 

The following question was then debated : " Was 
the French Revolution of 1789 detrimental to the 
World," Messrs. Stewart and Gritting taking the 
affirmative and Messrs. Maltby and Wake the nega- 
tive. Decision of judges in favor of negative. 

The moot-court will engage tha attention of the 
society next Friday afternoon. 
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RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 



House*, rooms, stoves and bedsteads. 
18 Win. E. GOODNOW. 

yOCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Dr. Patee. 



11-20 



gOARDING HALL. 



ALPHA BETA 
TLtttBmry. Society 

OF THE . 
Kas. State Agricultural College. 

Organized, Oct 17, 1868. Chartered, Dec. 

26, 1870. 

The society bolda Us sessions in the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

F. B. QUIMBY, Pres. 
A. A. Stewart, Seo'jr. 



I will furnish good meals and a room con- 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 

18-26 A. TODD. 

'J«0~COLLEGE STUDENTST 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. 

Fnstrumental music. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 

The Piano, Organ and Gruitar. 

HaT" A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



s. m. yox, 
B OOKSEIXEB 3 gTATIOKER, 

Dealer in 

Fine Stationery, Pocket-Book m, 

Envelope*!, Gold Pen*, 

Blank Booka, etc. 8 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



JMfECBAaUCAI. 

X)BPABTMENT. 



QCHOQIt BONDS 



Bought at highest market rates. Address, 

E.GALE. 



H 
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OTJSK TO RENT, 



Situated near the old college buUdlng, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
rooms each, at the rate of five dollars per month for 
two rooms. J. E. PLATT. 



B 



OAR3DIN-GK 



Mrs. Wiilistou, whose residence Is within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommodate six- 
teen boarders. Rooms furnished, including bed and 
bedding. Board and lodging at the rate of $3 per 
week, the student to furnish wood and lights. Gen- 
tlemen preferred. 47 
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ONKY AND LAXDS. 



College lands exempt from taxation for seven 
years. Railroad lands on eleven rears' time at 
seven per cent interest. Private lands at from 13.60 
to 86.00 per acre. Improved farms at from $7.60 to 
820.00 per acre. Money to loan at seven per cent 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or all of these, 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet- Making, Turning, 

Scroll Hawing:, Wag-on Making*, 

Blaekeralthtng, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 

E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. 8. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 

MANHATTAN, - - - KANSAS. 



A. General ±Janlting 
Transacted. 

. Rills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rate* of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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gatORT-WArfD REPORTINgT 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class will be formed August 26, 1875. 



JJ 8. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets,. 16-26 



cotjuewe jlaxi> 



The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, with one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the 
land for farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE F»OM TAX, 

until patents are due, makes them the oheapest 
lands In the market Prioea from «6J50 to $10.00 
per acre. ' 

Terms of Purchase: — One-eighth.cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent, or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
I.. B. EllIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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[Continued from first page.} 
month because of hip classical education? 
How many professional men are there 
to-day who would gladly engage in farming, 
only they don't know enough to farm suc- 
cessfully? No proposition is more capable 
of proof than that our public schools are 
not adapted to the wants of the ninety-seven 
just because they are squarely adapted' td 
the uses of the three. And no amount of 
talk about "mental culture" as distin- 
guished from mental working ability which 
commands market rate's, can move or weak r 
en these facts. On this poiut please listen 
to what, in my opinion, is the best thing 
ever written on the subject; it is from the 
pen of Noble L. Prentis : 

But some people say the office of colleges and uni- 
versities is not to pTepare young men and women tor 
the rucged vocations of life, but to impart to them 
mentai T culture. Culture is good ; hut the question 
arises, What is the best culture? A man might take 
a quarter section of raw prairie, break it, harrow it 
and finally seed ltdowfi to marigolds ; and that would 
be culture. The result ttould be beautiful. A thing 
of beauty atid a joy, till frost comes, would be that 
field of marigolds. What eye would not kin- 
dle when "jocund day stood tiptoe on the misty 
mountain tops," pointing with rosy fingers to those 
one hundred and sixty acres of glowing, golden 
marigolds? But the rhan owning the adjoining 
quarter breaks up the prairie sod aud I puts, the entire 
tract in oniouR and that would be culture, too. The 
onion. in not an aristocratic vegetable! it is not 
admitted into good society. When the opera house 
is a blaze of light; when the wealth of empires 
glitters in diamonds on necks of snow ; when the 
echoes of delicious music fill the higb hall, and the 



KANSAS 8TATK 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOB THK 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free! 



The fall term began Thursday, August 26, 1875. 
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DAILY 

Instruction and, Drill 

in the work of a 

Jpirst-cla-ss printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; in Book- 
Keeplng; and in Industrial Draw- , 

ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 
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child of genius, the embodiment of beauty and mel- 
odv a dewy bouquet of fresh-culled onions. And 
yoL' to return to the kind of puUure on the prairie, 
public iMptlwent. leaning over the rail fence and 
commenting on, tie twe quarter sections, goes with 
the raiser of onions; applauds the tho«W h i ™» »' 
bis culture; remarks the admirable condition of the 
ground and the absence of weeds; and the man qf 
onions goes down to his house justified rather t»»n 
the other. I confess that I am a partisan as between 
marigold* arid onions. I utn ;fm ultra onion man, 

ielf. , 

[continued next week.j 



Special tor Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on ; • 
FARM ECONOMY, 
By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

'gardening, 

By Prof. Gale — vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 

Iioistlioil) CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kediie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation etc. 



THE 



PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 
practical printer. 

Besides regular class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De- 
partment furnishes advanced students the requisite 
drill in newspaper work, 



Farming fox* Profit! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 
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aTAMDABP gTOCK, gTAWDARD 

STAN»A*» PRICES, 

To be had at the 
Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from countiea and townships so- 
licited. AH sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, rite- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

CutThis Out! 

It May Save Your Wife^s Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOK THK 

Industrialist! 

chemistry!!]) physics 

trV Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry: 

Special ^feSU^S!' 4 "' ^ 

5f chemical appatfctus and reagenls west of the, 
Alteghanle., afVof which Is for the «se of the at*. I 
dents. ' 



Th* direct- aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles; his locomotive/ 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH , 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer'* caaes.^ '■ 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Btoek Brecdina , 
Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, • 

^Feeding, 
" Buildlnscs. 



Oardeni rig for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

linn*™ Forest Culture * »peci»Hy . 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 

, ■ n — h — r^ " 



185 Acres men by this l»epi»rttnent. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle ; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



MAT HEMA TICS, 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 
Arithmetic, 

"ln*BStrU»l Orawinjc. 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Vrifconontetry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanic*, 

Engineering. 

Work in Field, with Tape Line, 



Chain, Compasses, 
sit &n.d Level. 
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Hatvits of Plants. 

' Thorongli Instruction in 

Vegetable physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



INJVRIO US INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methojii of preventing or destroying] 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



TELEGRAPHS 

1 Foor miles of line, twenty instru- A 
merits, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operatpr, }n Bending,, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, sav *3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedne, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 



CQL^OE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 

Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows * 

Om ShorUliorn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of ««ce Young 5th. Price, 3200. Grace Young SUi 
sold for 81,080 in 1873. 

On. Jersey bull, fswa -and white ; got by Glonco 
404. out of Duchess Sfi, fricc «100. 

OnY Devon bull, f«p>rted from Canada. Price, 

aw- These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas formers and stock men. 

Address, - ^ 8HI8IjTOM , HavH rntm. 
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ttAWSAS EDUCATION. 

Viewed Fr<*n an Industrial Standpoint. 

TAn Address. delivered before the State Teachers' 
Association, at Topeka, Tuesday evening, August 
24, 1875, by J. A. Anderson, President Kansas 
State Agricultural College.] 

[Concluded from last week.] 
A new course can be constructed which 
would be directly valuable to the ninety- 
seven, because it would contain that knowl- 
edge and tend to impart that skill which 
they use in after life. Permit just a hint of 
what I mean. 



I- 



THE POUR NATURAL LANGUAGES. 

There are four natural languages, or modes 
of communicating ideas : The first is that of 
gesture. By it some ideas can better be 
expressed than by words. The babe uses it, 
without previous instruction. The maiden's 
cheek flushes under an admiring gaze, with- 
out previous training. A better teacher 
than man has given every person all the 
skill ever employed in the industrial voca- 
tions. The only classes who are supposed 
to require instruction in this language are 
preachers, lawyers, politicians and actors, 
all of the professional group. 

The second language is that of spoken or 
written words, and all need skill in it, 
because all need to express their own ideas 
and to understand the ideas of others. But 
the several Masses do not need vocabularies 
of equal fullness. Does the carpenter use 
the same terms as thejawyer? He has a 
vocabulary of his own, quite as perfect for 
his use as that of the lawyer for legal use. 
There is not a professional man present who 
can understand a conversation between two 
locomotive engineers on the merits of their 
engines. Ana as to doctors, notwithstand- 
ing their oracular gravity, nobody pretends 
to Delieve that they even understand each 
other. So that there is a professional and 
an industrial language. And on both sides 
there are extremes of dialect. Now, is the 
every-day language used by the industrial 
classes Latin, Greek or Hebrew ? Not to 
any alarming extent! What is the sense, 
then, in forcing these professional dialects 
on them in the schools f Will printers give 



classical names to spaces, shooting-sticks or 
the profane box? Will carpenters recast 
their technology ? More industrialists use 
under than over 2,000 words, and yet 
with these they express exact ideas clearly. 
Where is the necessity then for pile- 
driving the ninety-seven with the clas- 
sical technology of the three ? And if there 
be any, is the free school to furnish the 
steam for your pile-driving? Where are 
correctness in spelling and skill in the art 
of using every-day English to be acquired 
by the 134,000 out of the 135,000? 

The third natural language is that of reck- 
oning. You cannot strike a trial balance 
kept in words; you need figures. What 
use do the industrial classes make of these 
—the 73,000 farmers for example? Do they 
go beyond book-keeping ? Do they employ 
equations ? Why not ? Because they have 
no use for them. Did any body, outside of 
school, ever care a straw whether that first 
courier overtook the second courier— espec- 
ially as he might have broken his neck 
after he started — as he ought to have done? 
Professional gentlemen are, in the main, the 
only ones who use the pure mathematics, 
and yet from bottom to top our books are 
built on the pure line ; if you doubt it, com- 
pare the hand-book of a carpenter, mason 
or accountant with your higher arithmetics, 
algebras and geometries. 

The fourth natural language is that of 
lines. By it ideas are expressed which can 
not be communicated by either of the others. 
Professional men rarely use it ; therefore it 
is so little taught in our schools. But to the 
carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, tailor, 
dress-maker, mason, sign painter and en- 
graver, it is invaluable. While to the far- 
mer it \b practically worth more than 
algebraic arithmetic. The industrial classes 
use drawing five times aft much as the pro- 
fessional classes use abstract mathematics. 
Why not reverse the proportions, then, and 
substitute accuracy in reckoning, book-keep- 
ing and industrial drawing, free-hand as 
well as geometrical, for the present mathe- 

Ml'ttlPH ? 

These then are the languages which men 
use, and it is easy to see the proportions of 
their use by and, therefore, their worth to 
the industrialist. 

They ought to be taught as arts, not 
sciences, because these classes practice the 
art. For there is precisely the difference 
between an art and a science that there is 
between a just graduated medical student 
and a skillful physician. 

KNOWLEDGE SPECIALLY VALUABLE. 

Next come the special departments of 
knowledge most valuable to these pupils as 
adults. 

Sixty per cent will be farmers, who make 
their living by raising grain. Why not 
teach them the habits and structure of the 
plants they handle? 

I don't mean the science of Botany, if 
thereby is intended another lot of pigeon- 
holes with Latin and Greek labels, stuffed 
with the names of all the known plants of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and the geologic 



periods, interspersed with dissertations on 
the flora of Eden. But I do mean that 
knowledge which makes a farmer more suc- 
cessful in raising Kansas crops, taught as an 
&»rt 

Inseparably connected with this branch 
would be the practical facts of physics, or 
light, heat and moisture as valuable in plant 
and- animal growth; and also those of 
physiology, cattle-ology, bug-ology, bufter- 
ology, yet not an ology of the lot bejng 
taught as a science, but as a practical art. 

In the same way instruction should be 
given in the art of Vealth, which would 
necessarily include that of morals. 



WOMAN IGNORED. 

Again : Forty-two per cent of the people 
of Kansas are females; apd from first to last 
our system wholly ignores them. Have they 
no use for knowledge, in girlhood, woman- 
hood, wifehood ? Is there nothing the cook 
or housekeeper would be better for knowing ; 
no information that would help the milliner 
or printer to earn a livelihood easier? Is 
it more difficult to teach the laws of health 
or household economy than the principles 
of grammar or algebra? 

VALUE OF A PRACTICAL COURSE. 

But enough has been said to illustrate 
what is meant; and I have but two remarks 
to make concerning such a course : 

First: That it would have a greater prac- 
tical value for the three professional pupils 
than the present one; because, since the 
great bulk of professional practice is fur- 
nished by the industrial classes, and must 
necessarily regard industrial habits and 
rules,, this practice would be haore success- 
fully managed, if professional men had 
greater industrial knowledge. Sixty per 
cent of Kansas law cases, congregations and 
pupils are furnished by Kansas farmers. 
Would not the pews be better filled, and the 
cases and schools be better handled if pro- 
fessional men could speak as wisely of 
plants as of stars, and could imitate the tact 
and example of Him who 'addressed the 
farmers, not of Palestine only, but of the , 
centuries, in the words : " Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ? " # 

The second remark is this: If the 
branches of such a course were really pro- 
portioned in the ratio of their use by the 
industrial classes, is it not clear that by the 
study of these branches, the mental faculties 
of the industrialists would be exercised, 
practiced, "disciplined," just in the degree 
that the industrial vocations require mental 
power? Is it not clear that a course pre- 
cisely adapted to a lawyer's work will best 
develop the faculties which he most uses? 
Suppose these to be the logical faculties, 
and that the stone-cutter or dress-maker 
most uses the perceptive faculties. Will 
not, then, a course precisely adapted to their 
work best develop the faculties by the use 
of which their living is earned ? Perhaps 
it might be well, at least so far as the com- 
mon schools are concerned, for the friends of 
the three professional pupils to give the 
friends of the ninety-seven industrial pupils 
a gentle rest respecting the superlative glory 
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Kaunas €lty Exposition. 

Kansas City unquestionably possesses great 
advantages for the creation of an Industrial 
Exhibition, such as was held there last week. 
That it also labors under great disadvan- 
tages in attempting to shoulder an Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, was glaringly apparent at 
the last meeting. After you have mentioned 
railroad facilities, enterprising business men 
and hotels, you have said pretty much all 
that can be said in favor of holding an exhi- 
bition at Kansas City. The disadvantages 
under which it labors are briefly these : The 
country within a radius of fifteen or twenty 
miles of Kansas City is by no means re- 
markable for its general agriculture and 
stock-raising, or Horticulture ^ but it is the 
fact that Kansas City located mainly in 
Missouri, but largely identified with Kansas 
interests, and hence unable to claim the sup- 
port of the people of either State, except in 
a cold-blooded mercenary way, that explains 
whatever of failure attaches to the late show. 

As I have before intimated, the disad- 
vantages of Kansas City for the location of 
this exhibition were plainly seen in the gen- 
eral display ; there was comparatively little 
to be seen of the work of common farmers 
and farmers' wives. The display was very 
, largely the work of professionals; men who 
first put their things in "show condition," 
and then make the round of the fairs. 

Take the live stock for example. In 
many of the departments of this division 
the show was especially weak. Neither 
Ayrshires, Devons, Galloways or Herefords 
were represented on the grounds, and of 
Jerseys a solitary bull was all I found, 
although I was told that a considerable herd 
was on exhibition the day previous. Of 
Shorthorns there was a very fair show, made 
mostly by Messrs. Houston and Duncan, of 
Illinois, who with nice little herds were 
making the round of the St. Joe, Kansas 
City and St. Louis fairs. I was pleased to 
notice in Mr. Duncan's herd a beautiful 
red two-year-old heifer, half sister to Grace 
Young 4th, belonging to the College, wear- 
ing the blue ribbon won at the St. Joe fair. 
A few of these Shorthorns deserve special 
mention both for breeding and quality, 
notably imported British Baron, a massive 
roan weighing 2,700 pounds ; the 7th and 
10th Louan, of Glen Flora; and Miss Wiley, 
of Wood lawn. 

Among the swine a similar condition of 
things existed. Neither Essex, Suffolks, 
nor Lancashires were on exhibition. There 
were a very few Chester Whites and Poland 
Chinas, and an immense display of Berk- 



shires, exhibited Cy Illinois and Missouri 
breeders chiefly. 

In the sheep department there was a bet- 
ter display, nearly all of the better known 
breeds of fine and coarse wool and mutton 
breeds being represented. Mr. Archer, of 
Kansas City, alone exhibited fifty head of 
merinoes, among which I noticed some mag- 
nificent specimens. 

Of the display of fruit and vegetables I 
have only a word to say. The quantity and 
quality of the vegetables shown were quite 
remarkable, while of fruit the display was 
altogether meager. I was pleased to notice, 
however, that our western people still lift 
their heads. Upon the labels attached to 
several fine plates of peaches, I saw after 
the name of the peach " stumps the world " 
conspicuously written. I could not help 
reflecting that it must afford this honest 
gentleman a deal of satisfaction to know 
that all the world draws back in dismay at 
the mention of his skill. I noticed some 
other little peculiarities in the language of 
Missourians, thus stock is pronounced stawk, 
and hog I found was universally broadened 
and deepened to hawg. 

But whatever may be said of the other de- 
partments, no one questioned the superior at- 
tractions of the "Agricultural Trot." Indeed 
" from early dawn till dewy eve " the grand 
stand was thronged with the anxious admir- 
ers of fast horse flesh, and the melodious 
voice of the pool-seller was constantly heard. 
Of the audience which surrounded this lat- 
ter character, I was somewhat curious, and 
I was at some pains in examining it so far 
as externals are concerned. I found that 
while there was a liberal sprinkling of the 
professional class, who carried the usual 
marks, the bulk of the audience consisted of 
young farniers, mechanics and clerks. The 
truth is it is not the professionals, but the 
workingmen, farmers, artisans and clerks 
who are responsible for the presence of these 
disgraceful proceedings at our exhibitions. 
I have often heard the managers of these 
shows blamed without stint for permitting 
horse-racing and attendant evils upon their 
grounds. Now these men are Bimply the 
agents of the people. If the people will 
throng the grand stand, and the pool-seller's 
auction, and give their money and presence 
to shows of this kind, there will always be 
found men to furnish the "little trot." 
The way to " head off" exhibitions of this 
kind is to stay away from them, make them 
unpopular. Confine horse-racing and pool- 
selling for a single year to the "short hairs '' 
and we should never hear of them again. 

The majority of the people who attend 
these fairs go not to learn but to have a hol- 
iday, and even the few who attend for the 
information they can obtain are quite as 
likely to be deceived as enlightened. The 
machinery is dressed in a gaudy suit of 



paint, and the glib-tongued agent is careful 
only to point out excellencies and conceal 
defects; the. cattle are all in "show condi- 
tion," rubbed, curried and polished out of 
all resemblance to nature. So with the 
vegetables and fruits ; the aim is to furnish 
monstrosities, not normal specimens or good 
averages. 

On the whole, I cannot but think that 
these shows cost a great deal for the little 
good they do> and a higher civilization will 
demand their discontinuance just as the 
present age has discarded bull fights and 
bear baitings. — [Prof. Shelton. 



Hon. Alfred Gray estimates that there 
will be raised in Kansas for the year 1875 : 
76,000,000 bushelH of corn, on an acreage of 
1,900,000 acres. He estimates that 59,000,- 
000 bushels of this will be for export. He 
also estimates a yield of fourteen or fifteen 
million bushels of wheat,- of which about 
nine million bushels will be for • export. 
The surplus corn will make 165,280 car 
loads ; the surplus wheat, 30,000 car loads. 
Mr. Gray estimates of oats and other grain 
about 16,000 car loads : making in all 225,- 
000 car loads, or 714 cars for each and 
every day in the week throughout the year. 
— [Atchison Champion. 



MJECHAiriCAIi 
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Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning-- 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Malting, 

Blaaksmlthlng, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student's use. 
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ELEGEAPHV 

Four miles of line, twenty inBtru- -*• 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedxic, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 

ALPHA BETA 
- Literary Society 

OF THE 
Kas. State A-grio-altural Coltego. 

Organized, Oct. 17, 1868. Chartered, Dec. 
26, 1870. 

The society holds its sessions in the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

F. B. QUIMBY, Pres. 
A. A. Stewart, Seo'y. 



co:mls:€TC li^iw. 



The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located In Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, with one 
exception, are herd law counties"" the value of the 
land for farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 
until patents are due, makes them the cheapest 
lands in the market. Prices from S5.50 to ,810.00 
per acre. 

Terms of Purchase:— One-rtghth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
%.. K. E1.WOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 
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Meteorology. 

For the week ending Sept. 23, J875. Condensed by 
Prof. Kedzie, for the Industrialist, flrom the records 
of the Chemical Department: 



DAY OF WEEK. 



Thermometer. 



Max | Min. | Me'n 



Bar. 

M'n 
Hi't. 



3- M ' 
<s « 

.9-9 

Jo 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday., 
Thursday 



62° 


44° 


53°U 


28.97 


73 


40 


56 % 


28.74 


61 


43 


52 % 
49% 

49 8 

49 % 

53^ 


28.81 


60 


85 


29.01 


61 


33 


29.09 


63 


34 


29.00 


63 


m 


28.90 



Average Temperature for the week, 52°.09. 
Range of temperature for (he week, 40°. 
Average Barometer for the week, 88.93. 
Per cent of.cloudiness for the week, 48. 
First frost on the morning of Sept. 18th. 



Don't forget the Manhattan fair next week. 

Sept. 23d.— One hundred and forty-six students 
enrolled. 

The proceedings of the Webster Society are un- 
avoidably crowded over until next week. 

Mr. Joyce, of the Leavenworth Commercial staff, 
gave us a very pleasant forenoon this week in exam- 
ining the workings of the College. 

Most of the delegates to the State Temperance 
Convention visited the College. Mr. Beach, editor 
of the Sentinel, was the last but not the least, and, 
owing to the hurriednesa of his call, promised to 
come again. 

Queer. 

Every scml-occasionally the uniqueness of this 
Institution strikes even our stolidity a quick blow 
that makes one wonder at the whole performance. 
And tills is more frequently the case since the re- 
moval of the various Industrials to the Mechanical 
Building. Before, they were scattered in different 
buildings ; now they are side by side and can be seen 
in live minutes. In the literary departments 
there are only two things that would lead the ordi- 
nary collegian to suspect that he was not in the usual 
classical college. 

The first is the practical drift of all the recitations. 
In the English rooms the classes are drilled more in 
evory-day English, and less in the blue ethereal of 
celestial poetry, than is customary. In the mathe- 
matical rooms the problems are rather those of the 
farm, shop and store than of the astronomical obser- 
vatory or author's study. The book-keeping and 
industrial drawing have a decidedly more practical 
trend than calculus or water-colored "art." In the 
botanical and entomological room plants and insects 
are considered with reference to their usefulness,* 
rather than as pre-adamitic curiosities. In the 
chemical and physical laboratories the practice in 
the use of the apparatus prepares pupils for such 
applications of the facts of these sciences as may be 
expedient in their subsequent lives. 

But the thing which puzzles the old collegian the 
most is found in the rooms of Practical Agriculture 
and Practical Horticulture. Instruction in the art 
of farming instead of the art of Greek poetry seems 
queer to him. Studying Shorthorns, Devons and 
Jerseys ; discussing Berkshire*) and Essex ; debat- 
ing the merits of different kinds of plows and the 
best modes of plowing, somehow seem singular to 
hi'm in"a college. And when he hears another class 
going through Horticulture, varieties, grafting, mar- 
keting, etc., or vegetable gardening for profit, or 
landscape gardening on common sense principles, 
he strongly inclines to the suspicion that there is 
more attention paid in this Institution to the train- 
ing of farmers than of lawyers, which naturally 
raises a doubt whether it is at all proper for an in- 
dustrial college to attempt to give an Industrial 
education without going over exactly the same 
studies, in precisely the same way, that professional 



colleges have used for centuries in giving a profes- 
sional education. 

An hour with a class of young ladies who are 
studying the best methods of making butter, 
cheese, etc., is apt to convince him that, whatever 
may be his doubts, the authorities of this Institution 
arc decidedly free from similar ones, and are driving 
ahead just as if they thought they knew what they 
were about, being, in fact, appointed or employed 
with the express understanding that they shall 
know what they ajro about! 

But when the visitor sees the pupils interchanging 
industrial with the literary recitations, his old Ideas 
are apt to give way a little for the admission of new 
ones. 

In the carpenter shop he finds young men whom 
he first noticed in a recitation of Botany or Chem- 
istry, " reciting" carpentry with a jack plane or rip 
saw, just as steadily, interestedly and profitably as 
they recited the others. Each has his own bench 
and tools, and the recitation of each is graded pre- 
cisely as in the literary departments. Some are 
making tables, others wheel-barrows, another is at 
the turning lathe, and, in the same long room, 
young ladies are at the scroll-saw making brackets. 

Up stairs, in a large printing office, the study of 
printing is going on in the same practical way. 
Some are learning the boxes, others setting reprint, 
and still others are at work on perhaps this manu- 
script, or running the Industrialist through the 
press, or getting out a circular for the Loan Com- 
missioner stating that he is buying school bonds at 
the highest market rates. 

In the next room, what seem to be several classes 
are clicking away on telegraph instruments, or send- 
ing and receiving messages, or vigorously calling 
for a down-town office. 

In the next room, the sewing machines, patterns, 
tapes, drawing boards and scissors make one think 
that by some mistake he has gotten into the work- 
shop of a dress-making establishment. Such is the 
fact, but there is no mistake. It is business and 
means business right along — only the girls are 
studying dress-making instead of working for the 
profit of an employer. 

In the next rooms are the pianos, guitars and 
organ, which bring one back to " female college-?' 
memories once more, and which suggest the fact 
that there is nothing in the Constitution- of the 
United States or the laws of Kansas preventing the 
industrial classes from having all the enjoyment 
and " accomplishments " that have been conceded to 
the butterfly classes. 

But, as we said at the outset, every now and then 
the unusualness and queerness of the whole thing 
comes over us like a gust of cold air in a hot day. 
It is so unlike the " college " life with which most 
are familiar. As a boy we would have seized upon 
such opportunities with the same avidity that we 
did on games of foot-ball and a chance for a sere- 
nading party. As a man, the practical benefit 
which Buch an education as this will be to the one 

hundred and forty-six students now present, when 
they are called to the discharge of the stern duties 
of real life, seems every day to be greater— and we 
wish we " were a boy again," just to substitute its 
thorough drill for that blessed old drill in Horace 
and Plato, bird-track geology and " abstract " math- 
ematics. It is a good plan to " educate " a boy so 
that when he becomes a man, and is thrown from 
the commencement platform into real life, like a 
kitten from a table, he can " fall on his feet." It is 
easier for bim to stop that way than on his back, 
and he can start on the hunt of new quarters 
sooner. 



MARRIED. 
PEARCE— STEWART — At the residence of the 
bride's father, in Neosho, Newton Co., Mo., on 
Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1875, by Rev. Smlth.MR. 
George Pkarck, of Burlington, Coffey Co., Kan- 
sas, and Miss Sarah C. Stewart. 
The bride is a sister to Mr. A. A. Stewart, Sup't of 
the Printing Department of this College. She has 
the good wishes of her brother that she may be 
happy in her new home in Kansas, and that by this 
union her voyage through the changing scenes of 
life may be made more pleasant and prosperous. 
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CHOOL BONDS 



Bought at highest market rates. Address, 

. E.GALE. 
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OTJ8IC TO RENT. 



Situated near the old college building, containing 
six rooms. Will rent the whole, or in sets of two 
rooms each, at the rate of five dollars per month for 
two rooms. J. E. PLATT. 



-pO-ARDHSTG. 

Mrs. Willlston, whose residence is within a conve- 
nient distance of the College, will accommodate six- 
teen boarders. Rooms furnished, including bed and 
bedding. Board and lodging at the rate of $3 per 
week, the student to furnish wood and lights. Gen- 
tlemen preferred. 17 



MONEY -A.ND LANDS. 

College lands exempt from taxation for seven 
years. Railroad lands on eleven years' time at 
seven per cent interest. Private lands at from 83.50 
to $5.00 per acre. Improved farms at from $7.50 to 
$20.00 per acre. Money to loan at ten per cent, 
five years' time, on improved farms. Houses to rent 
or sell at low figures. For any or. all of these, 
address L. R. Elliott, Manhattan, Kansas. 17 
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HORT-HAND REPORTING. 



Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class was formed August 26, 1875. 



JJ S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. 16-26 
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RENT ON COLLEGE HILL. 



Houses, rooms, stoves and bedsteads. 
18 Win. E. OOODWOW. 



"\7"OCAL MUSIC. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. 



Dr. Patee. 



11-20 



gOARDING HALL. 



I will furnish good meals and a room con? 
taining a bedstead, chair, table and stove, 
at the rate of $2.75 per week. 

13-26 A. TODD. 

IJK) COLLEGE STUDENTS. 

For the accommodation of students who 
wish to attend the Agricultural College, I 
have rooms to rent, in convenient locations, 
at reasonable figures. L. R. Elliott, 

15-19 Manhattan, Kansas. ' 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and. Gruitar. 
WSfA. charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 



E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. General Banking Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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[Concluded from first page.] 
of the classics and abstract mathematics as 
means of "mental discipline." 

STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Because of the character of the views pre- 
sented it is proper that I should say, as I 
most heartily do, that the same principle 
which has guided these views in regard to 
the schools, would logically' cause me to fol- 
low inclination as well as judgment in 
every effort to have the University made the 
best institution and furnished with the best 
appliances for giving the best professional 
education which money could provide or 
brain devise. And so, also, of the Normal 
Schools. Each of the State institutions has 
its own field, each should be fully equipped 
for its own work, and each vigorously attend 
to its own business. 

CONCLUSION! 

Such is the aspect, frankly stated, which 
the educational business of Kansas presents 
to one viewing it from the standpoint of the 
rights, necessities and welfare of the indus- 
trial classes. So different is this point from 
that of the professional classes, that to many 
these views must appear radical if not fero- 
ciously wild. It is not the first time, nor 
will it be the last, that men have honest- 
ly differed about the same subject. I have 
not expected that Buch views would meet 
your assent ; for, if the facte stated are true, 
if the deductions drawn are fair, if the prin- 
ciples indicated are those which- Bhould 
really control the educational business of 
Kansas, then not only are the conclusions 
radical, but also revolutionary. Their adop- 
tion would virtually drive out nine-tenths 
of the present studies by making new ones 
prominent. If adopted they would nece^r 
sarily convert the public schools into indus- 
trial schools, rather than, as now, schools 
preparatory to the professions; and this 
would be the inevitable result just because 
these schools were primarily designed for 
the especial benefit of the masses, were 
endowed for the masses, are supported by 
the masses, ought, under the rule of majori- 
ties, to minister to the wants of the masses 
— and the masses are industrialists. 



WHAT BUSINESS MEN WOULD DO. 

I only ask that you will think thb whole 
problem through from the chair of the sup- 
posed business manager; looking for your- 
self, deciding for yourself, acting on your 
own judgment. It matters not what your 
professional sympathies may be, nor what 
the bias unconsciously received with your 
classical education, nor what the power 
exerted by the unbroken phalanx of the 
grand old States of the Union, nor what the 
genuineness of your personal belief that the 
learned professions are the nobler of the 
vocations, nor what the inertia of the con- 
servative masses, who, not having examined 
ilie sumeCt, fail to realize that there are as 
great differences between the values of edu- 
cations as of horses; it matters not how 
great may be the difficulty of Htriking out 
new lines, of devising new methods, of 
creating new agencies— with a full appre- 
ciation of all these, I put it to you as wise 
men, as experienced educators, as those con- 
fidingly entrusted with the annual expendi- 
ture of so great a sum, as worthy of trust 
because courageous and enduring in the ex- 
ecution of trust, whether, if you as an edu- 
cational dealer were buying a stock worth 
$2 000,000, you would select it with refer- 
ence to the use made of its articles by the 
three and not by the ninety-seven of your 
stom^re; and, whether, whon artint* as an 



agent you would do that which you would 
not ;do if acting for yourself, or fail to do 
that' which you would do if the money 
were your own ? And I know that with 
you it makes no difference because the dam- 
age inflicted by the present system falls, not 
upon your shoulders, as agent, not upon the 
professional classes, but upon the farmer, 
the mechanic, the clerk, and that appealing 
host Of helpless, toiling, loving, down-cast 
yet struggling class of girls, wives and 
widows who must earn by industrial labor, 
if at all, the bread which saves them from 
the brothel. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE WILL D0< 
These principles mean educational war ; 
and the war with long established public 
sentiment will be slow, desperate and hurt- 
ling with reputational risk ; it promises ten 
Bull Buns tor each Vicksburgh or Gettys- 
burgh ; yet, nevertheless, probably after our 
day, it will finally have itt Appomatox : 
because, when the people have realized 
that the course of study is to the common 
schools what the rudder is to the steamer, 
when they have realised how directly the 
present course is designed for the benefk of 
the professional classes, and when the in- 
dustrial masses have become satisfied that a 
course ensuring an education directly valu- 
able in their vocations is possible ana prac- 
ticable, when that day comes to Kansas, all 
the opposition arising from a consciousness 
that the knowledge and experience ac- 
quired by years of professional teaching are 
endangered: all the man-millinery of "cul- 
ture," all the owlish pomp arid contempt- 
uous sniffs from the sky-curled nostrils of 
such Quixotic scientists as those represented 
by the American Association which has 
just expended its only thousand dollars, 
given for the advancement of American 
science, in a monograph to contain "What 
is Known About Fossil Butterflies ! "— the 
whole of these elements cannot finally pre- 
vent, though they may delay, the lifting of 
the peoples' common schools from the line 
which leads to professional power, over to 
that other, kindlier, better line which shall 
yet more grandly lead to industrial knowl- 
edge, industrial skill, industrial power, 
wealth, happiness — for the people are 

INDUSTRIALISTS I 



KANSAS STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOR TUB 

JTarm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



Tuition Absolutely Free ! 



The fall term begun Thursday, August 26, 1876. 



STANDARD QTOCK, STANDARD WORK 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To bo had at the 

Bindery and Blank Boole Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. .MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing* 

Cut This Out! 

It May Save Your "Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB THB 

Industrialist 1 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

jt — ! 

mHE most valuable and practical course In the 
L West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 

Special course in Chemistry for 

Post-Graduates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is for the use of the stu- 
dents. 



THE 

COLLEGE F^BM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



Essex Swine. 



AND 



Devon Cattle. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction and Drill In 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows : 

One Short-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, $200. Graco Young 5th 
sold for $1,080 in 1873.. 

One Jersey hull, fawn and white; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
$100. 

JtSf These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock wen. 

Address, ^ ^ bhELTOJT, Sup't Farm. 
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• DAILY 

Instruction and Drill 

in the work of a 

Jpirst-class printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the <?oustnuction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 
' Proof-Reader; in Book- 

Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exorcised by every good Job Printer. 



PRUSTTHSTO 



THE 

DEPARTMENT 

is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 

Pr Besid a es P regular class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the De- 
partment furnishes adyanced students the requisite 
drill In newspaper work. 

INJUBIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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Boiled Down. 

Humboldt is building a paper-mill. 

An ingrain car-pet — A polite conductor. 

The political kettle is beginning to sizzle. 

Bourbon county rejoices in splendid crops. 

How to And a girl out. Call when she, isn't in ! 

Sbawnee county wants the herd law. ; Sensible. 

Emporia has a squash seven feet in circiynference. 

Prairie fires on the rampage. Plow a fire guard ! 

Wellington offers a bonus of 84,000 for a $15,000 
mill. 

Emporia received four car loads of kerosene last 
month. 

England will buy 88,000,060 bushels of wheat thte 
season. 

Cowley county groans under a ninety-seven pound 
squash. 

An Allen county farmer markets 1,800 bushels of 
peaches. 

f^Any lettters for Mike How?" "No letters for 
anybody's cow." 

McPherson county has two thousand tons broom 
corn worth $500,000. 

Population of Iowa is 1,352,531, an increase of only 
101,198 in two years. 

Thirty bushels of wheat to the acre seems to be the 
rule in Sumner county. 

Marysville News has a stalk of corn with twenty- 
two well developed ears. 

The corn crop of the United States la equal in 
value to the national debt. 

Chase County Leader had a nutmeg melon forty- 
five inches In circumference. 

The Ledger reports blue stem prairie grass, ten 
feet high, as common around Emporia. 

Since January there have been 3,377 failures In 
the United States, liabilities $74,940,889.. 

Wny is dew like a falling star ? One is mist on 
earth and the other missed from heaven. 

Atchison Champion reports a stock of corn Seven- 
teen feet high, with five ears each a foot long. 

The Burlington Patriot reports poaches 9 3-4 
inches In circumference, twelve of which weighed 4 
3-4 pounds. 

Minnesota grasshoppers, in twenty-eight counties, 
consumed, or damaged 2,646,802 bushels wheat, 1,- 
816,783 bushels oats, 738,415 bushels corn, and then 
called for more. 

In St. Louis the percentage of names Is: John, 
20 ; William, 10 ; James, 10 ; Thomas, 8 ; Patriek, 
C; Michael, 5; Charles. 4; Edward, 4; George, 
Joseph and Henry, 3 each. 

Sumner county was impoverished by a cucumber 
fifty-three inches long, seventeen inches around 
and weighing seventeen and one-half pounds. It 
grew under a pumpkin tree bearing forty-two huge 
pumpkins, according to Folks. Suppose you come 
up and divide, young man. 



IlVlHrSTRIAI, EDUCATION. 



Solauum Rostratum. The Colorado Bug; 
From the Atchison Champion, Sept. 21. 

Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 18, 1875. 

The recent discussion in The Champion 
on the subject of the horse nettle, Solanum 
Rostratum, has a bearing upon the subject 
of industrial education. The discussion 
brings out testimony in support of the 
proposition that it is the duty of the State 
to give some attention to the education of 
the agricultural class in practical matters of 
science relating to the plants they cultivate 
and the weeds and insects they should 
destroy. 

Kansas has not suffered to the extent of 
some other States from the ravages of the 
Colorado potato bug, but of late years the 
damage has been very considerable every 
year. Other States, with a climate a little 
more suited to the insect, annually have the 
potato crop lessened in value to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
suggestion made by R. J. GroveB, in your 
columns, that the Solanum may. be utilized 
in the destruction of the bug, or in the pres- 
ervation of the potato from its ravages, is 
well worthy of consideration. It shows 
practical observation on the part of the 
writer, as his communication shows that his 
views are based upon an ample scientific 
knowledge of the subject, about which he 
writes. If such knowledge were generally 
diffused among the " sons of toil " in agri- 
culture, of whom Mr. Groves says he is one, 
there would be no lack of intelligent obser- 
vation and experiment, such as would result 
in the development of the proper means 
with which to deal with all pests which 
agriculture is heir to. 

The children of our public schools should 
be taught something of the elements of the 
sciences which' treat of plants and insects. 
To illustrate this proposition I will go 
briefly over some of the facts in the history 
of the Colorado beetle and his. association 
►with the genus of plants called Solanum : 

The term Solanum applies to numerous 
plants having a family resemblance, that is 
having some distinguishing' marks in the 
forms of their leaves, stems -and organs _of 
life which show them to have relationship. 
Such distinguishing marks are easily learn- 
ed by any child. And such marks of re- 
semblance* and variance are precisely such 
as it delights the minds of children to search 
out and observe. So too, among insects, the 
Colorado bug belongs to a family, the mem- 
bers of which have similarity of form and 
habits of life; and among other things in 
the character of food they eat. 

The native food of the Colorado bug is 
the peBtilent foreigner, which has during 
the past ten years or more been coming in to 
occupy our waste places, the Solanum ros- 
tratum. For more than fifty years this bug 
has been observed among the canons at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, feeding upon 
this and other wild species of potato. 
When civilization marched up to the Rocky 
Mountains and potatoes, Solanum tuber- 
osum, began to be grown in that region, the 



bug gradually acquired the habit of feeding 
upon the cultivated potato, and then it be- 
gan its march towards the Atlantic ocean, 
leaving its progeny by the way to infest the 
potato ' fields of the entire northern portion 
of North America. In 1861 it crossed the 
Missouri river into Iowa. In 1864-5 it 
crossed the Mississippi, and now it has 
reached the Atlantic seaboard. 

There is another bug, a native of the 
Southern States, which is so much like the 
Colorado bug in appearance and habits that 
it was at first takenfor the latter. It is now 
called the b«gus Colorado bug. Its native 
food is a species of the Solanum, the Carolina 
horse nettje. Solanum Carolinense. Ento- 
mologists call the Colorado bug Dorvphora 
10-lineata, arid the bogus Doryphora juncta ; 
or in plain English the former is the ten- 
lined spearman and the latter is the jointed 
spearman. . When the ten-lined spearman 
came sweeping over Nebraska and Iowa in 
his march to the sea, specimens "sent to 
Washington were, by the government ento- 
mologist, at first supposed to be identical 
with the well known Southern bogus bug. 
A more careful examination showed a 
marked difference, though the two hold a 
very close relationship. The difference is 
in minor matters of form, and variations in 
colors. The tastes of the two are similar, 
only they run upon different species of 
Solanum. Each prefers his own native 
food to any other : the Colorado spearman 
covets most our solanum rostratum, and 
takes as his next choice the Irish potato, 
solanum tuberosum. The Colorado spear- 
man has an appetite first for the southern 
horse nettle, solanum Carolinense, and takes 
as his next choice the egg plant, solanum 
esculentum. Our beetle has perhaps no less 
a relish for the last named plant than has 
the other. The Colorado bug, too, takes 
well to the native food of his southern 
cousin, preferring even the southern horse 
nettle to some sorts of the potato. It was 
upon observing this fact that Prof. Riley, of 
Missouri, years ago made the suggestion 
that, "were it not that the nettle is consid- 
ered a nuisance, on account of the difficulty 
of eradicating it when once introduced, it 
wbuld be a good plan to encircle a potato 
field \fith a row of nettles so as to concen- 
trate the insects, and thus more readily 
destroy them." This suggestion was made, 
referring to the southern horse nettle. The 
same expedient, occurring now as it does to 
the mind of Mr. Groves, and having refer- 
ence to the employment of the native and 
better relished food plant of the Colorado 
beetle, the Solanum rostratum, is the more 
worthy of being put to the test of experi- 
ence. 

It may be that the incoming of Solanum 
rostratum, and its apparent disposition to 
occupy the entire region so recently taken 
possession of by the Colorado beetle, is for 
no good purpose. But it is certainly a note- 
worthy fact that the plant which was the 
native sustenance of that insect before it 
commenced its lamentable hegira, set out, 

[Concluded on fourth page.J 
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Sheep Raiaing In Kansas. 

« I am twenty-four miles from market, 
and am satisfied that it does not pay to grow 
grain here, although I have nut in 100 acres 
This fall. I have been raising horses and 
mules, as well as domestic and porebred 
cattle, but as they are troublesome to confine 
in pastures, and I have no- range, shall be 
forced to give them up. I have been think- 
ing lately of going into sheep, believing 
that thev will pay well for the trouble. 
Sd inCt *l&)0 or $2,000 in such an 
enterprise, and request ( your advice and ex- 
perience in the matter. 

The above is an extract from a private 
letter recently received by us from a well-to- 
do farmer in McPherson county, and as it 
is the expression of an idea that is rapidly 
gaining ground among our farmers we reply 

in detail. 

That Kansas is destined at no distant 
day to take rank among the great wool pro- 
ducing States, no one at all familiar with 
the subject will for a moment doubt. There 
are many reasons for this belief; our dry 
atmosphere is peculiarly favorable for sheep, 
and will prove an absolute specific for some 
of their most troublesome complaints, nota- 
bly foot-rot; our grasses are abundant and 
nutritious, and all over the State ^may be 
found those immense tracts of land called 
"divides," which from various causes are 
illy adapted to general agriculture, but which 
as "sheep runs" are perfection itself. We 
have never seen an advantage claimed for 
Colorado as a sheep growing State that may 
not be emphasized for Kansas. Notorious y 
an acre of grass land in Kansas will yield 
more feed than three Colorado acres. 

There in no department of agriculture 
that will give better and swifter returns than 
wool growing, and no where in agriculture 
are such complete failures recorded. The 
cause of this anomaly is not far to seek. 
Sheep require constant care and attention, 
and this matter alone makes all the differ- 
ence between success and failure. If sheep 
are tended with care, their wants constantly 
studied and supplied by those interested in 
them, they will pay most liberally three 
times each year, lambs, wool and mutton. 
If on the other hand they are turned out on 
the range "to shift for themselves," dogs, 
wolves, coyotes and our swift Kansas storms 
will have soon done their work. We have 
given this matter of wool growing a good 
deal of careful attention both in Colorado 
and Kansas, and are prepared to speak 
positively and from experience of the dan- 
gers that beset the novice. 

As to the breed, the best sheep to intro- 
duce into Kansas are unquestionably the 
common native stock of Missouri and the 



wee If such stock be crossed with good 
merino rams the progeny will possess most 
of the valuable qualities of the merino, 
combined with great hardihood. The val- 
uable qualities of merino sheep are, briefly, 
heavy fleeces, and their gregarious habits. 
MerinoB keep in close compact flocks, 
whereaB the long wools tend to wander far 
and wide. Sheep brought into Kansas ought 
never to arrive late in the season, but the 
purchases should be made so that they can 
be shipped immediately after shearing, arriv- 
ing here while the grass is yet tender and 
juicy. We find that neglect in this matter 
is one of the commonest causes of failure. 
The sheep after their long journey from the 
east are generally weak and debilitated, and 
if in addition to this they have to contend 
with our variable climate, and fodder that 
is dry and harsh, numbers are certain to fall. 
Then in purchasing sheep be sure you 
have the best. Eastern farmers who have 
"a few for sale" almost invariably have 
worthless culls and " broken mouthed " ewes 
alone to dispose of. Get young sound sheep, 
even if you have to pay extra prices or pur- 
chase whole flocks. I have in mind a Col- 
orado gentleman who three years ago 
brought into that territory 2,000 ewes, two- 
thirds of which were "broken mouthed." 
The first winter he lost 1,200 of these sheep. 
If sheep are brought into this State in the 
proper time and condition, and if after they 
are here they are well fed, and well cared 
for every way, we believe that there is no 
business ill the State that will pay as well 
for the capital invested— [Prof. Shelton. 



Sept. 10th, 1875, at Mr. Ton's sale, 85 head averaged 
82,770 60. 
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Judge Brewer, of the Kansas Supreme 
Court, has kindly consented to deliver a 
special course of twelve lectures on Practical 
Law, embracing those principles and. usages 
of Kansas law which every farmer, mechanic' 
and business man or woman need to under- 
stand. This is a new feature in the Agri- 
cultural College, and the high attainments 
of Judge Brewer are a guarantee that this 
difficult and important subject will be 
handled with rare ability. The lectures 
will be given in November before the proper 
classes. They do not take the place of the 
regular course in Commercial Law, taught 
by Prof. War d, but are additiona l thereto. 

Eecent shorthorn salesln~England, show 
a steady appreciation in the price of high 
bred animals. The late sales of Lord Dun- 
more, of Scotland, and Mr. Torr, of Eng- 
land, have created an excitement in Great 
Britain very like that produced in this coun- 
try by the New York Mills' sale of two years 
ago. Indeed the average of Lord Dun- 
more's sale considerably exceeds that of the 
great American sale of 1873, as the follow- 
ing summaries will show: 
Sept. 10th, 1873. at New York Mills' sale, 108 head 
Augu^fcfLord Punmore's sale, 39 head 
averaged 83,700. 



Aside from the enormous averages reach- 
ed by these recent sales, they have som e strik- 
ing peculiarities which will cause them to 
be long remembered by Shorthorn men. At 
the sale of Mr. Torr the cow Bright Empress, 
brought $12,750, the highest price ever paid 
for a female in England. At Lord Dun- 
more's sale,. the bull Duke of Connaught 
sold for $26,000, the highest price we 
believe ever paid for a bull. ^^ 

instrumentalTmusic. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
The Piano, Organ and Gmitar. 
I®" A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. 

' ALPBA BETA 
Literary Society 

OF THE 
lias. State Agrioultn ral College. 

Organized, Oct. 17, 1868. Chartered, Dec. 

* 26, 1870. 

The society holds Its sessions in the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

8 * p. B. QUIMBY, Prta. 

A. A. Stewart, Sed'y. , 

Cixt This Out! 

It May Save .Your Wife's Lifte ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB THB 

_Ill4]DLStl_i__^ 

TVriSCHANICAI* 

•™ jjBPAETMENT. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaekftmlthlng, Fainting. 
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use. 



The Department is well equippec 
tools and machines for the student s u 

TEL , EG R 'A P H V 

1 Four miles of line, twenty instru- •*• 
ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ine No charge, except for blanks say W- 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 
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Instruction and Drill 

in the work of a 

jpirst-claes printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a t^™** e ,, duCB - 
tion in the construction and use of _^ Eng- 
lish Language, as employedhy the 

p r o o f - R e a d e r ; in [Book- 
Keeping; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the hest developer of J h £. ^Hn ter 
neceSirily exercieed hy every good Job Printer. 

THB 

pEnmNG DEPARTMENT 
practical printer. i nR tructlon in printing, the 

Srlll in newspaper work. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 



SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1875. 



larger than ours; is printed at the Nationalist 
office ; and is just as neat and bright as a new silver 
quarter. Success to the club and its paper. 



New Advertisements! 



Fox has everything in the book and paper line. 
Sept. 30.-One hundred and forty-eight students 
enrolled. 

See card of Dr. Lyman, If you have any notion 
of getting sick. 

The monthly examinations come off Friday and 
everybody is busy. 

Johnston Bros, will supply you with all kinds of 
drugs at market rates. . 

Wm. Knostman will furnish you clothing of the 
latest styles at lowest prices. 

We go to press before the Fair Is really begun. It 
promises well at this writing.. 

Owing to the earliriess of going' to press the 
meteorological report is postponed to next week. 

A gentleman living down town offers room rent 
free to a reliable student. Enquire at this office. 

C. F. Brlggs has any quantity and every variety 
of fruits, confectionery and oysters. Just try *em. 
When you want a lightning ride behind a stylish 
team, Long A Firestone can supply you at a min- 
ute's notice. . 

For twenty cents we will furnish this paper to 
students during the remainder of the term, deliver- 
ed at. this office. 

To any student who will procure one yearly sub- 
scription at seventy-five cents, we will give a copy 
for one year free. 

The lecture before the students this week was 
delivered by Prof. Kedsle, on the life, character, 
discoveries and persecutions of Joseph Priestly. 
It was every way admirable. 

This outfit, hurrying itself that it might visit the 
Fair, has been rushlngly helped thereunto by the 
kindness and fingers of Mr. Irving Todd and Mr. 
W. S. Fraunberg— for which many thanks. 

The College has lately made the following live 
stock sales : To George D. McLean, Florence, Marion 
coupty, Kansas, one Berkshire boar pig. To L. N. 
Holmburg, LIndsburg, McPberson county, Kansas, 
one pair Berkshire pigs. 

Slnce'our last announcement, of arrivals the fol- 
lowing students have been enrolled : Jarvis Ker- 
shaw, Pottawatomie county; Wm. A. Knlpe, Riley 
county ; Alena O'Leary, Dickinson county ; Charles 
E. Smith, Pottawatomie county. 

The Riverside base-ball club had a match game 
last week with the Topeka club and lost It by five. 
They report the play of the Westerns very much 
improved, and are not so confident -of "getting 
away with them " as they were last spring. 

We again rise to remark that this office does not 
do job work for the public and that the Nationalist 
doeB— does it well and at reasonable rates. This 
time It was a stranger, and he wanted us to do $26 
worth of work because Griffin wouldn't do It for less 
than S20. Not if the court knows itself 1 

This paper Is published la the Interest but not at 
the expense of the Agricultural College. The 
deficit in its expenses Is met by two gentlemen. 
When the time comes that its subscription list 
and advertisements more than equal the current 
expenses, the profit will go to the students who set 
the type. Send in your seventy-five cents or your 
advertisement. 

The Riverside is published seml-occaslonally by 
the Riverside base-ball club, of Manhattan. The 
object of the first number was to arouse public atten- 
tion to the necessity of a full attendance at the 
entertainments which were given Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings by the Amateur Minstrels for 
the benefit of the club. The salutatory Is ' techln' : ' 
" Sich Is life, and it's getting slcher and slcher." 
The leader is spicy. The journal is something 



The Industbialist Js a better advertising me- 
dium than we had supposed. Some time ago Mr. L. 
R. Elliott Inserted an advertisement offering money 
at low rates. A month afterwards, while In his 
office, his clerk asked us how many letters we sup- 
posed that "ad'» nad brought them. "Perhaps a 
dozen ." "Over sixty, from all parts of the State and 
still coming." Last week Mr. Elliott ordered the ad- 
vertisement discontinued, as he had no more money 
to loan at those rates. The paper goes into every 
county in the State, and has a more valuable circu- 
lation for general advertising than its size might 

Indicate. 

We call the attention of those who have wares or 
services to offer students, to the advantage possessed 
by these columns. The paper is sent for a» few 
weeks to every one making Inquiries concerning 
the College, and is thoroughly read not only by 
those who afterwards enter, but by those who. ale 
thinking of so doing. The consequence is that 
before they arrive the attention of students is 
attracted to advertisements. And our rates are so 
reasonable that we know Manhattan business men 
cannot make a better investment when they wish 
to reach students. 

As respects the general population of Manhattan 
itself and especially of Riley county, the columns 
of the Nationalist are far superior to ours. It Is the 
county paper and regularly reaches hundreds who, 
except for Its notices, would not know that such a 
paper as this existed. Those who have anything to 
offer to the citizens of Manhattan and Riley cosnty 
will make money every time by saying so in the 
Nationalist. And where persons wish to reach our 
readers, they will also make money by saying so in 
these columns. 



LONG &c FIBESTONa, 

Livery, Feed and Sale Stable. 

East end Poyntz Avenue, 
MANHATTAN, • • KANSAS. 



L. J. LYMAN, M. X>., 

PHYSICIAN AND' SUR OEON 

Office and residence No. 23, Poynte Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, Kansas. M-*™ 



Fruits, Confectionery, Oysters. 
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JOHNSTON BROS., 

APOTHECARIES 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. . 

Where trees have been well cared for they have 
made a good growth and are now ripening up nicely 
for the winter. 

Most trees came through last winter with vitality 
greatly weakened, consequently many have suffered 
from the fiat-headed borer. Those with well shaded 
trunks have mostly escaped Injury. 

The experimental pear orchard looks well. 
Though this orchard was planted In the spring of 
1874 and hence more liable to suffer from the locust, 
eighty-four per cent of the trees are now living and 
many of them promise bloom next spring. The soil 
of thte orchard Is a moderately rich upland loam 
with a reddish day subsoil very thoroughly under- 
drained. Probably no better selection of soil and 
subsoil could be made for experiment in pear cul- 
ture. 



Students' Column. 



The Webster Society meets Saturday evening 
of each week. It is aimed to maintain the Webster 
as a purely young men's society. Its meetings are 
public. Visitors are Invited. At the meeting of 
last Saturday night was a goodly attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors. The following question was dis- 
cussed- " Can a person become a proficient scholar 
by simple study, without practical application." 
Then followed miscellaneous exercises. Society 
appointed a committee to repair its library, and to 
remove It from the old College to the telegraph hall 
of the Industrial building. The committee was 
Instructed to obtain, If possible, the telegraph hall 
as a place of meeting for the society. Applications 
for membership were received from Messrs. Hodges, 
Hulett, Malls and Whltted. Messrs. Travelute and 
King were received as members. After appointment 
to the several duties, the following question, was 
adopted* for the next meeting: "Resolved, That 
railroads are more beneficial to a country than are 
navigable rivers." 



s. m. :fox, 
-gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

Dealer in 
Fine Stationery, ^Ef^ST*"' 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 

-WM. KNOSTMAN, 
Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



SCHOOL. BONDS 

Bought at highest market rates. Addra^ 



IT 8. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Berenice 
corner third and Pierre streets. 10-^ 



Dr. Batee. 
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E B Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. General Banking Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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[Concluded from first page.] 
about the same time, on its march toward 
the sea. J. H. Carxuth puts down the 
Solanum rostratum as having come to Kan- 
sas in 1864. It was but a year or two later 
that Mr. Scarbrough, of Atchison, described 
it asa new plant on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, and as having come in from the west. 
As agriculture is the predominant inter- 
est in the State, and as much the larger 
amount of the money expended in education 
in the State goes for the instruction of farm- 
ers' children, why should not some attention 
be given in our public schools to instruction 
in the elements of those branches of learn- 
ing which treat of plants and insects? To 
give point to this inquiry has been the object 
of this communication. Illustrations show- 
ing the importance of the subject might be 
given and explained indefinitely. A knowl- 
edge of insects is rapidly on the increase, 
notwithstanding the study is kept out of the 
schools. Less than ten years ago the round- 
headed apple tree borer, though infesting 
orchards everywhere in the west, committed 
his ravages with impunity, because few 
knew of his habits or even existence^ Now 
every intelligent fruit grower is acquainted 
with his lurking place, and has learned 
how to, search for him. Observation has 
discovered 'two 1 dozen enemies of the Colo- 
rado* bug, enemies of his own kind, which 
prey upon him and devour him or Mb 
larvae. Every child should be taught to 
distinguish suoh useful insects from those 
whose destruction is demanded. 

A competent observer published in the 
American Entomologist, in 1868, an esti- 
mate that 'the agriculture of this country 
suffered from the depredations of noxious 
insects to the annual amount of three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The same author- 
ity estimated the annual saving to the State 
of New- York, from the writings of Dr. Fitch 
on noxious insects, to annually amount to 
fifty thousand dollars. If such a result is 
reached from the efforts of one man what 
would not be accomplished if in preparation 
for their, life work the. children of the agri- 
cultural masses were made to become intel- 
ligent Observers of the' insect world whose 
works of good or ill are every day to be seen 
around them ? 



S< ■■<!• uls Enrolled Since Aug. 36, 1*75. 



NAMES. 



COUNTY. 



Alleu, Edwiu R. 
Beals, Sarah F. 
Beokwith.Weldon E 
Boies, Frank 
J3rous, Wilber 
Brown, Mark L. 
Browning, Alice M. 
Browning, Emma E.Riley. 
Browning, Lois Riley. 

Burroughs. Lettie M. Riley, 
Campbell, Ettie A. Riley 



Chase. 

Chase. 

Wabaunsee. 

Jefferson. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 



Eells, Hattie M. 

Ellsworth, Miles 

Emmons, Geo. E. 

Evans, Esther T. 

Failyer, Geo. H. 

Failyer, Mariam 

Failyer, Miriam 

Fay, Chas. W. 

Flack, Jno. B. 

Fletcher, Elleii. 

Fraunberg, Wm. S. 

Fuller, A. P. 
Gale, Ella M.< 
Gale, Geo. A. 
Garrett, Nina 
Gibbon, Jno. W; 
Gillett, Chas. 
Griffing, Jno. £>. 
'Griffing, Wm. J; 
Grover, Chas. M. 
Grover, Ella 
Grover, Mary A. 
Harding, Ro wanna Riley. 
Harding, Rowena M. Riley. 
Harding, Thos. A. Riley. 
Harper, Josephine C. Riley. 
Haun, Jno. C. Harvey.- 

Hibbard, Alice Riley. 

Hodges, D. Coffey; 

Hodges, S. R. Coffey. 

Houston, Chas. S. Riley. 
Houston, Grant U. Riley. 
Houston, L. N. Riley. 

Hoyt, Fred O. Brown. 

Hoyt, "Kate Riley. 

Hulett, Turner C. Johnson. 
Hurlburt, Alice M. Lyon. 
Huston, Chas. M. l>avis. 
Ingraham, Florence Riley. 



Riley. 

Atchison. 

Pottawatomie. 

Plainfield, 111. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Riley. 

Dickinson; 

Riley. 

Labette. 

F'raukliu. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Wyandotte. 

Coffey. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley; 

Riley; 

Nemaha. 

Pottawatomie; 

Pottawatomie i 



Kay, Jas. S 

Kershaw, Jarvis 

Kimball, Carrie 

Kimble, Martha 

Kimble, Mary 

King, John 

Knapp, Frank 

Knipe, Wm. A. 

La Tourrette, Jas. F. Colorado. 

Leasure, Marion F. Linn. 



Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Marshall. 

Miami. 

Riley. 



Child* Ella, 
Oonro/, Ehima 
Craig, Addie J. 
Craig, Sarah 
Crowl, Florence 
Crowl, Jessie 0. 
Damon, Rosa M. 
Davidson, Geo; K. 
Davnlson, Win. B. 
Djlliuger, Jno. F. 
Dow, Chas. A. 
Eells, Allan B. 



Riley. 

Rih'y. 

Paint Co., Mo. 

Paint Co., Mo. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Riley. 

Indian Ter.. 



Indian 
Linn. 
Coffey. 
Riley. 



Ter 



Pottawatomie. 

Labette. 

Cherokee. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Saline. 

Saline. 



Lewis, Eva M. 
Lewis, Ira H. 
Lynch, James H. 
Mails, Chas. 
Mails, Jennie E. 
Maltby, Jas. C. 
Maltby, Wm. 
McCallum, Albert M Davis. 
McCallum, Chas. P. Davis, 
McConnell, Chas. Riley. 
McKelvy, Robert Washington. 
Meacham, Mary A. Riley." 
Meeker, Julian L. Franklin. 
Merritt, Arthur Jefferson. 

Metcalf, Holmes D. Franklin. 
Noyes, Amelia ' Wabaunsee. 
O'Leary, Alena Dickinson. 

Oursler, Alphonso R.Jackson. 
Parkerson, Fannie R. Riley. 
Parker'sbn, Freeman Riley. 
Parish, Effie Uilev. 



Parish, Ella 

Parish, Emma 

Parsons, Mildred B, 

Patee, Henry 

Peckham, W. H. 

Penry, Chas. E. 

Piatt, Geo. 

Powers, Herbert W. 

Quimby, Frank B. 

Rambo, Anna 
\Rambo, Jas. W. 

Redeubaugh, Lydia 

Rhoades, Anna H. 

Richmond, Corydou 

Riley, Lizzie M. 

Rogers, J. W; 

Rogers, L. B. 

Rogers, Hope L. 
Rogers, Julia F . 
Romick, J. W. 
Roper, Nida 
Russell, Chas. 
Sawyer, Nellie 
Sanford, Lillie 
Schwalm, Jno. 
Shaw, James 
Sikes, Melva E. 
Sikes, William H. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Stockwell, Sam'l H. 
Thompson, Chas. H. 
Todd, Irving 
Travelute, Charles F. 
Ulrich, Wm. 
Wake, Geo. A. 
Warner, Cora 
Warner, Nannie E. 
Weeks, AbbieC. 
Wertzberger, Anna 
Whitman, Ida G. 
Whitman, Minerva 
Whitney, Kittie S. 
Whitney, Genevieve 
Whitney, George 
Whitney, "Willard 
Whitted, Chas. S. 
Williston, Carrie 
Williston.Frank H. • 
Winne/Ella M. 
Wiuue, Jno. 
Wisner, Albert 
Wisner, Wm. M. 
Wood, Arlie 
Wood, Frank W. 



Riley. 
Riley. 
. Kan. City, Mo. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Reno. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Clay. 
Lyon. 
Lyon. 
Osage. 

Pottawatomie. 
Sedgwick. 
Riley. 
Dickinson. 
Dickinson. i 
Dickinson. 
Osage. 
Dickinson. 
Riley. 

Tierra, N. M. 
Franklin. 
Osage. 
Coffey. 
Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 
Pottawatomie. 
Pottawatomie. 
Nemaha. 
Wabaunsee. 
Riley. 
Marshall. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Marshall. 
Wabaunsee. 
Osage. 
Osage. . 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Douglas. 
Riley. 
Osage. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Riley. 
Labette. 
Jefferson. 
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Standard ^tock, ^tandabd Work, 

STANDARD PKIt'EN, 

To be had at the 

Bindery and. Blank: Book Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery ajjid Job Printing. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
\ Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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The Apple Tree Borer. 

[Report of the Committee on Entomology to the 
Douglas County Horticultural Society. Sept. 18th, 
1875.] 
From the Lawrence Journal. 

Your committee beg leave to offer the 
following deductions from their observa- 
tions of flat and round-headed apple tree 
borers, so destructive to the orchards and 
to shade and ornamental trees, during the 
years of 1874 and 1875, in this State: 

FLAT-HEADED BORERS. 

First : This very destructive insect made 
its first appearance on May 25th ; were the 
most numerous between the middle of 'June 
and first of August. A few were seen as 
late as August 26th. 

Second : They commenced depositing eggs 
by the middle of June, and were placed 
under scales anclfn the crevices of the bark, 
generally upon The sides exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. ' Wounded portions 
made by bruises and trimming off of limbs 
and sun scalds, are especially inviting to 
their deposits. 

Third : They infest only such trees as are 
debilitated. Late transplanting, protracted 
drouths, derangements of the organisms by 
extremes of heat and cold, unproductive 
soil, neglect in care and cultivation, produce 
a low condition of vitality in trees, a condi- 
tion sought for by the mother of these 
species, as most naturally adapted to a suc- 
cessful procreation. 

Fourth : The larvae, or worm, cannot sur- 
vive a vigorous flow of sap, nor can it 
endure a continued shade. In the first con- 
dition it drowns, and in the second it weak- 
ens and dies. 

Fifth : It deposits its eggs during the 
middle of the day, and only during warm, 
sunny days. In the morning and evening, 
on stormy days, and during the night, it 
retires to the small limbs, among the dense 
foliage for a covert, and is very Bluggish. 

Sixth : It infests the apple, pear, cherry,- 
plum, quince, soft maple, willow, ash, tulip 
and strawberry trees, and there is some 
evidence that the elm and cottonwood are 
being attacked by it. 



In view of the foregoing facts, your com- 
mittee would recommend that all such vari- 
eties of trees found liable to the attacks of 
this insect should be planted in the spring 
as early as the ground can be placed in 
suitable condition to receive them, and, to 
facilitate early planting, fall plowing and 
preparation is advisable. That vigorous 
trees, carefully dug so as to preserve a large 
amount of the roots, be obtained in the' fall 
and properly trenched in upon the premises 
handy for planting. As soon as set, remove 
a large portion of the last year's growth. 
Mulch the ground for the space of two feet 
around at least, three or four feet would be 
better; wrap the bodies with some cheap 
material, as newspapers, hay or old rags. 
Plant no crops among them which prevent 
constant and thorough cultivation of the 
ground, and especially leave ample room 
on each side of the rows for the free use of 
the plow without endangering the roots or 
chafing the bodies and limbs. This care in 
planting, followed with constant cultivation, 
will produce a strong, vigorous action, 
which of itself is the most complete safe- 
guard against the attacks of this borer. 

If, through ignorance or neglect, trees 
already planted become infested during the 
year previous, -the inly method of combat- 
ing is to destroy the beetle as soon as it 
comes forth from its burrow. The time, as 
stated, of the first appearance is the last of 
May, and at this time the search should 
begin and be kept up unceasingly and thor- 
oughly through the season, or until the last 
one has been captured aim destroyed. As 
alleged in deduction No. 5, the beetle is 
active only during the middle of sunny 
days, and in the morning and evening and 
during cloudy and stormy days it is slug- 
gish. At such times it is the most easily 
captured. A touch even, or a jarring of 
the tree, will frequently cause it to drop to 
the ground and, possum like, it will appear 
as dead for a moment, and is easily killed. 
But in the middle of the day, when the sun 
has warmed it, it is very active and quick 
to run, often taking to the wing to escape at 
the first approach of man. However, if 
approached from the opposite side of the 
tree, a quick slap of the hand, covering it, 
will destroy in most attempts. Generally it 
will be found upon the southern side of the 
tree, basking in the sun's warmth, though 
at the approach of man it will, often quickly 

?;lide to the opposite side to conceal itself 
roni sight. All Bides should- be carefully 
looked to. 

Your committee would especially call 
your attention to deductions Nos. 2 and 4. 
In No. 2 it is stated that sun scalds are 
favorite spots, inviting the attack of this 
borer, and in No. 4, that it does not seek 
nor can endure a continual shade. These 
two facts furnish a strong argument in favor 
of low heads and dense growth as requisite 
to successful orcharding in this climate, as 
sun scalds seldom occur upon trees of such 
form, nor will a dense growth furnish con- 
genial conditions for the existence of the 
progeny of the flat-heads. As it is not pre- 
sumable that all the beetles will be captured 



it will become necessary to examine the 
trees for the purpose of destroying the 
worms hatching from the eggs which the 
uncaptured beetles may deposit. To detect 
their whereabouts is to the inexperienced 
quite a difficult undertaking until late in 
summer or early autumn. No external 
marks - indicate tneir presence save a small 
speck, or sometimes a dark line, so fine that 
they will not attract the attention of those 
not understanding the cause as anything in- 
jurious to the tree. It will be necessary for 
such persons to examine into every unnat- 
ural looking spot the eye may detect. Ex- 
perience will soon remove the necessity for 
sp close and careful examinations and enable 
them to detect which are the reliable mark- 
ings indicating their presence. In this 
work a sharp knife is all that is needed if 
begun in proper time, as they will be found 
in and just under the bark until about Sep- 
tember first, when the first ones hatched 
will commence to penetrate the wood. A 
probe made of common broom wire is all 
sufficient with which to thrust them through 
or drag them from their holes. If after sev- 
eral thrusts, a milky substance is discovered 
at the extremity of the probe it is safe to 
conclude that a fatal stab has been given 
the worm and you can pass to the next. 
They will be found the most numerous 
along the margins of wounds and of new 
formations, healing places, where limbs 
have 'been cut off, and upon the sides of 
limbs having an exposure to the Bun. 
Limbs which have become bent by a heavy 
load of fruit are liable to their attacks upon 
the upper side, as the sap becomes sluggish 
in such. 

ROTJND-HEADED BORERS. 

These have been very numerous in some 
orchards this year, but such instances are 
where their destruction in previous years 
has not been thorough, or they may have 
swarmed in from neglected * adjoining 
orchards, which have become breeding dens 
of all classes of noxious vermin, and scat- 
ter the seeds of ruin and destruction among 
the grounds of the honest, vigilant and 
industrious. 

Your committee are so fully impressed 
with this great wrong perpetrated upon hon- 
est industry in the community, by a class of 
slip-shod horticulturists — reckless -not-only 
of their own interests but of their neighbors' 
— that their denunciations of such neglect 
cannot be .too strongly expressed. It is. tho 
cause of much discouragement among the 
intelligent and industrious, and deters many 
from giving a proper attention to their own 
grounds for its protection. 

The natural habits of this borer are quite 
the reverse of that first mentioned. There 
is no similarity in the beetle state. They 
mature and are ready to emerge from the 
tree the first of June in this climate and so 
nocturnal is their nature nothing save force 
can induce them to leave their burrows dur- 
ing day time, but as soon as night shuts out 
the day they cut away the thin film of bark 
covering their burrow, come forth, and in a 
few days acquire strength for the work of 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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ASSOCIATE KDITOKS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

Sand Burs. 

The war of extermination against the 
sand bur, so strongly urged by many of the 
newspapers, seems to raise the question as 
to what the sand bur is, and how it may be 
exterminated. At least three different 
plants belonging to as many different orders 
have been received with the question, " Is 
it a Band bur; if not, what is it?" The 
largest of these is known to botanists as, 
Xanthium strumarium, and should be called 
cocklebur. It is a coarse, vile weed, often 
growing to the height of three or four feet, 
bearing burs nearly an inch in length, 
which in the fall of the year are too freqent- 
ly found, in the hair and wool of domestic 
animals ; in Bheep pastures they are an intol- 
erable nuisance. 

The next plant suspected aa being the 
execrable sand bur is Solanum rostratura, an 
unwelcome intruder from the west and south- 
west. It was first observed in Kansas about 
the year 1864 and is now perfectly at home 
in our midst. As this is not described in 
the botanies in general use but few persons 
are acquainted with the real character of it. 
It usually grows in dense patches at the road- 
side, along paths and in waste grounds 
around our cities. It often attains aheight 
of two feet and in its flowers and "leaves 
somewhat resembles the tomato, but differs 
from the black night shade, the horse-nettle 
and other species of the same genus in hav- 
ing its fruit covered with a prickly calyx. 

But the plant perhaps best entitled- to the 
name of sand bur, is Ccnchrus tribuloides, 
bur grass, which is very abundant along the 
sandy coast and around the great lakes, and 
on the sandy hills of Pennsylvania, where 
it has long been known as the sand bur. 
This plant is a true grass and would hardly 
be known from the grasses in. our door- 
yards till the burs make their appearance. 
Although these are much smaller than the 
burs of either of the other plants, their 
prickles are so sharp and firm that they will 
penetrate almost any article of clothing, and 
as they are barbed the bur usually retains 
its "hold till detached by hand. These 
grievous nuisances are becoming quite com- 
mon in some parts of the State, but as all 
these are annuals to exterminate them it is 
only necessary to prevent them from ripen- 
ing their seed. No farmer should allow 
either of them a foothold on his premises. 
—[Prof. Whitman. 



The Farm Department acknowledges the 
receipt of sixteen quarts of the famous 
Clawson wheat, and eight quarts of winter 
rye, from the Department at Washington. 
These will be sown in plats and results 
carefully noted. 

The practice of introducing seeils grown 
under different conditions as to soil and cli- 
mate from those obtained where the seed is 
to be sown ought to be more generally fol- 
lowed in Kansas. A year ago two bushels 
of Wick's white wheat were obtained from 
^Michigan and sown upon the College faring 
Precisely the same treatment received by 
the common May wheat grown upon the 
farm was given it, and it yielded fully one- 
half more than the May, of a much better 
quality of grain. 



The white leaguers are creating more 
trouble in Mississippi. They seem deter- 
mined by intimidation to prevent the 
negroes from voting. 



Boiled Down. 

Kansas buys 10,000 wagons a year. 
• Cherokee county has* a seven foot stalk of 
cotton. 

Hay is put up in Ellis county at $1.75 
per ton. 

T. C. Henry has 2,500 acres in wheat near 
Abilene. 

Two antelopes were killed in a corn field 
near Hays City. 

There was a 150 pound Kansas pumpkin 
at the Kansas City Fair. 

Corn is selling in Neosho county at fif- 
teen cents per bushel. 

Jewell county has a bunch of millet seven 
feet nine inches high. 

The famous trotting mare, American 
Girl, fell dead on the 2d. 

The Wichita Beacon is wrestling with a 
ninety pound water-melon. 

The fight in Lawrence is whether the 
county shall repudiate its bonds. 

The Independent wants Oskaloosa to cut 
and burn the Mexican burs. Do it. 

Said that rye sown on unbroken prairie 
sod makes a good yield and kills the grass. 

Gen. Grant and Jeff. Davis were guests of 
the city of St. Louis at the same time a few 
days ago. 

And now comes the Ottawa Triumph 
with a 'bean pod containing 1,752 beans. 
Bring along your pork. 

Kansas will have the usual 100,000 im- 
migration this year, and the herd law coun- 
ties will get the bulk of it. 

The Osage Chronicle spells MaraiaR des 
Cygnes " Marydezeen." We go for " Mary 
dozen," written " Mary 12." 

The farmers and coal men around Fort 
Scott offer work to three or four hundred 
men at from$1.50 to $2.50 der day. 

Theodore Tilton' has started on his lec- 
turing tour. The first lecture was delivered 
in New York, the evening of the 5th, before 
a crowded house. 

D. R. Anthony has been to New York 
consulting eminent physicians. He is now 
able to attend to his business and looks 
about as well as he ever did. 

As an evidence that Kansas was utterly 
destroyed by grasshoppers during the last 
three weeks of August, the K. F, earned 
$24,212 more than during the same period 



CONOVER BROS., 
Music Publishers 



"• ! 



AND 



IMPORTERS OB 1 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 



General Agents for 

DECKER BROS., 

The Popular 

K New Scale Haines " Pianos, 
And the 
Matchless Burdett Organs. 



of previous year, and 
$37,319 more. 



tlie A., T. & S. F. 



Our Pianos and Organs are recommended 
by the Profession generally to be the best 
that American skill has yet produced, and 
we guarantee that the prices will be as low 
as any one can possibly ask. We are now 
selling full seven-octave Pianos for $275, 
cash. Correspondence solicited, and cata- 
logues mailed. 55 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OP ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 
Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 



E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 

MANHATTAN, - - - KANSAS. 



A. General Bankings Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 



DAILY 
Instruction and Brill 

in* the work of a 

Jpirst-elass [printer. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 

Proof-Reader; in Book- 
Keepiug; and in Industrial Draw- 
ing, as the best developer of that Taste 
necessarily exercised by every good Job Printer. 

THE 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 

Pr Besides P regu?ar class instruction in printing, the 
weekly publication of the Industrialist by the Pe- 

artment furnishes advanced students the requisite 

rill in newspaper work. 
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THE INDUSTRIA LIST^ 

SATUR DAY, OCTO-BR tf , 1875. 

Meteorology. 

For the week ending Oct .6. 1875. Con*en«d bjf 
Prof. Kedzle, tor the Industrialist, from the records 
of the Chemical Department • 



DAY OF WEEK. 



Thermometer. 



Max | Min. | Me'n 



Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday i 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 



72° 

65 

74 

83 

80 

68 

62 



50° 

41 

50 

54 

40 

48 

40 



58° 

50 

01 

00 

63 

55 \ 

50 



Bar. 

M'n 
Hl't. 

28.65 
28.91 
28.79 
28.73 
28.79 
28.81 
28.92 



9<_ 

.3.9 



.54 



Average Temperature for the week, 57°.|5. 
Range of Temperature for the week, «°. 
Average Barometer for the week, 28.80 in. 
Rain-fall for the week, .54 in. 
Per cent of cloudiness for the week, 41 



At the residence of Prof. Shelton. It is a boy . 
October 8.-One hundred and fifty-three students 
enrolled. 

On account of the Fair last weak some of the lit- 
erary societies did not meet as usual. 

A swarm of "yellow jackets" visited our office 
this week. We did not ask them to call again. 

A postal fromS.C. Shuemaker asks, "Where is 

the Industrialist?" It to mailed to you regularly. 

We are thankful for the gentle rain on Tuesday 

evening, but would be more thankful for enough to 

do some good. 

Dr R W. Wright, Mayor of Oswego and Repre- 
sentative from Labette county, paid the College a 
hasty visit last week. 

Again we chronicle the absence of the Managing 
Editor, and consequently his irresponsibility for 
anything which appears this week. 

The name of Miss Kate Hoyt appears at the head 
of the monthly grade for September In the .print- 
ing department. Whose name will head the list this 
month? *•»' 

A lady on College Hill, somewhat noted for her 
knowledge of ornithology, etc., attempted the other 
day to describe the difference between a culti- 
vated '• chicken and a prairie chicken. She failed. 
Wo acknowledge the receipt of the July and Sep- 
tember number of the " Proof-Sheet," published by 
Collins & M'Leester, Philadelphia. It is brimful 
of excellence and to of Incalculable worth to the 
practical printer. 

The following names have been added to the list 
of students now attending the College: Lottie Don- 
bar Topeka; Mattle Carpenter, Canadaigua, New 
York- Joseph Arnold, Columbus, Indiana ; George 
Higlnbotham, Riley county ; Annie Flack, Dickin- 
son. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of Con- 
over Brothers, music dealers, Kansas City, Mo. 
These go'ntleinen are general agents for Decker 
Bros, the popular "New Scale Haines » Pianos, and 
the Matchless Burdett Organs. Correspondence 
solicited and catalogues mailed. 

The reporter of tho Alpha Beta Society failed to 
give us tho result of that moot-court which was In 
session at the last regular meeting of the Society. 
We have been informed, however, that after a long 
and exciting trial a verdict was rendered in favor of 
the defendant. The suit was Instituted to recover 
damages for non-fulfillment of contract. 

W C. Howard, J. E .Williamson, C. A. Streetcr, 
Frank Landon and H. 6. Maynard, students of the 
College last year, are teaching school. The first is 
ongaged near Topeka', the second, at Grantville, Jef- 
ferson county ; the third, at Bellegarde, Pottawato- 
mie county ; the fourth, near Vienna, Pottawatomie 
county, and tho last, at Randolph, Riley county. 
Some of these persons expect to attend the College 
next term. 



Meteorology of September, 1875. 
The readers of the Industrialist will doubtless 
be interested In tho general characteristics of the 
meteorology of the month of September just com- 
pleted as compared with the same month in preced- 
ing years. These general features may be briefly 
summed up as follows : 

Maximum temperature, Sept. 8th J" 

Minimum temperature, Sept. 22d...... »* 

Range of temperature tor the month.... 03 

Avenge temperature for £« ^ nt,f --"— ".M-W in 

Maximum barometer, Sept. 2m „ 

Minimum barometer, Sept. 80th......... *»■«» „ 

Range of barometer tor the month •*» „ 

AveFage height of barometer *?•»' u 

Rain-fall tor the month •••- u „ _ 

Thus it will be seen that the past mouth while the 
warmest September we have enjoyed for the past 
four years yet In temperature is just .97 of a degree 
below the aver'age temperature of this month at this 
station for tho past fourteen years. The month has 
proved an exceptionably dry one, furnishing a rain 
deposit of .51 of an inch below the average for the 
fourteen years past, and but little more than half 
the rain-fall for the same month last year. 

In the following table to included, for the purpose 
of comparison, the general features of the month of 
September tor the past six years: . 

1870. 1871, 1872. 1373. 1874. 1875^ 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course In Harmony; 
Tlie Piano, Organ and G-uitar. 
8®»A charge of $1 per week for the use 
of instruments. | ___ 

WM. KNOSTMAN", 

O L O T H I E !R . 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



3_. J. LYMAN.M. 33., 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

Office and residence No. 27, Poyntz Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, Kansas. **-* m 



8. M 



98° 
65°.60 
4.53 



97° 

66°.74 
2.85 



. FOX, 
"gOOKSELLER | gTATIONER, 

• Dealer In 

Fine Stationery, fiSg^ES? ** 

Envelopes. , <-«•« ren S_o m 

Blank Boon*, etc. 24-3m 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



In rainfall,! 40571 l.w| 5.70| 1.85 

In the above table the minimum temperatures are 
omitted as unimportant tor comparison. The first 
frost of the present season occurred on the morning 
of Sept. 18th, when very slight traces were observed. 
Up to the present date of writing, however, vegeta- 
tion has not been affected to any appreciable extent. 
—[Prof. Kedzle. _ 

The Webstersmet as usual tost Saturday night. 
The relative benefits of railroads and navigable riv - 
ers were thoroughly discussed. The judges were 
convinced that railroads are the more beneficial. 
After debate the society listened to select reading 
by J B. Flack and a declamation by L. B. Rogers. 
All members took an active part in extemporaneous 
speaking. Several new members were then initia- 
ted. Committee on library then reported to have 
moved It to the telegraph hall, where the society 
will meet hereafter. A committee was appointed 
to receive bids for doing the janitor work of the 
society The following question was adopted for 
next mooting: "Is England likely ever to become 
a Republic?" 



Fruits, Confectionery, Oysters. 
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JOHNSTON BROS., 

APOTHECARIES. 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



S 



CHOOL BONDS 
Bought at highest market rates. Addr <*% A m 

QHORT-ifAND _ BEPORTING. 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class was formed August 26, 1875. 



TaOTSTGr Sc FIRESTONE, 

Livery, Feed and Sale Stable. 

East end Poyntz Avenue, 
MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



-yOCAL MUSIC. 

Regular. Instruction and Practice in the 

BcienS wd art of Vocal Music, without 
charge. „ 



IT 8. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. lo-2U 



Dr. IPatee. 
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— WEBSTER SOCIETY 

OF THE 
Kansas State Agricult ural College. 

Organized, Oct, 12th, 1868; chartered, Jan. 1871. 

Motto : " Labor Omnia Vlncit." 

Meets Saturday evening each week. 

M. F. IiBASURB, President 
J. F. LATOtfRRETTB, Seo'y. 



ALPHA BETA 
Literary Society 

OF TIM 
Kas. State Agricultu ral College. 

Organized, Oct. 17, 1868. Chartered, Dec. 
M 26, 1870. 

The society holds its seaitons in the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

8 ' F. B. QU1NBY, PrM. 
A. A; Stewart, B eo'y. ■ . 

TVTEC'HAHriCAIj 

X j3_C_?__RTME]SrT. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, -Cakiuet-Making, Turning, 

Scroll Sawing, Wagon Making, 

Blaekftnilttaing, I*ainting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines fo r the student's use. 

TELEGRAPH"^ 

-I Four miles of line, twenty instru- -*• 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports and book-keep- 
ing. No charge except for blanks, say *3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 






[Concluded from first page.] 
procreation. The eggs are generally placed 
at or near the crowns of trees, sometimes 
among the forks of the branches leading 
from the trunks and sometimes upon the 
trunks, when shaded. They infest alike, 
healthy and unhealthy trees, and are fre- 
quently the cause of their death. They 
require the most of three years to complete 
their mission from the egg to the beetle. 
Their course is generally downwards the 
first year, and upwards, just under the bark, 
sometimes within the Bap wood, the fore 
part of the second year. At the approach 
of winter, during its second year of life, it 
cuts a passage into the wood with the upper 
end leading out to the bark. At this upper 
portion it constructs a bed of fine threads of 
the wood, firmly packed and filled up, with 
like material the upper end, then rests, 
awaiting nature's work of transforming a 
worm into a higher state of existence, the 
winged and perfect stage of its life. At the 
time afore mentioned, June 1st, the follow- 
ing season^ it is fully changed and matured. 
It works xte way through the filling of the 
upper passage to the bark, cutting through 
that it escapes from its prison house. 

The work of successfully combating this 
insect is simple, when its nature is under- 
stood. Unlike the flat-headed species, it 
discloses its burrow by throwing out a red 
dust as soon as it has eaten through the 
bark, and by this sign is easily found. A 
hoe, knife and probe constitute the neces- 
sary outfit. With the first remove the dirt 
from the crown to the depth of four or five 
inches; with the knife follow the places 
from which the dust has been thrown out, 
until the worm is found and killed ; then 
scrape off all the dirt and dead bark and 
examine every unnatural looking spot to 
make sure that none escape. The probe is 
to be used in the manner as stated in hunt- 
ing for flat-heads. If. the search and exter- 
mination has been thorough, draw back the 
dirt at once, as the moisture and protection 
from the atmosphere will hasten the healing 
of the wounds. The first and second weeks 
September are deemed the most advan- 



rn 
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tageous times for this work, as the 
will by that time indicate its whereabouts 
by casting out the dirt, nor will it have had 
time since hatching to do much damage. 
But under fto circumstances should it be 
deferred until a' later period. All other 
jobs should be laid aside until this work is 
well and thoroughly done. 

Your committee are fully sensible of the 
difficulty of conveying instructions without 
the means of object illustrations ; that more 
truths can be imparted in a few momentsby 
the hand of practice among the orchards, 
than by columns of the most carefully writ- 
ten descriptions ; and they are n6t insensi- 
ble to the importance of a united action in 
the work of exterminating all classes of 
vermin infesting our orchards^ gardens, and 
ornamental grounds ; that it is almost use- 
less for a single individual to attempt even 
his own protection while the many around 
him neglect to do their share of the work. 

Thi growing of orchards is a pursuit 
requiring prompt and intelligent work, and 
no part of it is of more importance than its 
protection against insect foes. No neglect 
-can ever can -he made up in the final balance 
sheet. It must ever stand as a loss. Judg- 
ment and careful attention must at all times 
be the unalterable rule to seoure success. 
Eespectfully submitted, 

Q. C. Bbackett, 
N. P. Demino, 
Tnos. PlERSON. 



KANSAS STA.TE) 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOE THE • 

Farm, Orchard, Shop and. Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free ! 

The fall term began Thursday, August 26, 1875. 
THE 

COLLEGE FARM 

Keeps constantly on hand and for sale, specimens of 



Shorthorn, 

Jersey, 



Lancashire, 
Berkshire, 



Essex Swine. 



AND 



Devon Cattle. 



We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows: 

One Short-horn bulljred ; got by Minister 6363, out 
of Grace Young 5th. Price, 8200. Grace Young 5th 
sold for 81,080 in 1878. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white ; got by Glenco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One DeTon bull, imported from Canada. Price, 
8100. 

MSf These prices will place this stock within the 
reach of Kansas farmers and stock men. 

Address, _ 

E. M. SHELTON, Sup't Farm. 



Cut This Oixt! 

It May Save Your "Wife's !L*ife ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOE THE 

Industrialist ! 



CHEMIST RY AND PHYSICS 

THE most valuable and practical course in the 
West. Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemis- 
try, Organic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemtatry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 

Fost-GrracLuates. 
The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 
philosophical apparatus and the largest assortment 
of chemical apparatus and reagents west of the 
Alleghanies, all of which is tor the use of the stu- 
dents. 



Special for Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 
m-A-RlVI ECONOMY, 

By Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheesej dye- 
' ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation, etc. I 



Gardening for Profit ! 

Instruction and Drill in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Culture a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



Qtandabd Qtock, Gtandabd Wobk,, 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To be had at the 

Bindery and Blank Book Mian-* 
nfaotory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPKKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

Farming for IProfit 2 

Special Courses In 

Kansas Practical Agriculture* 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

• Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding', 

Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of* Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 



185 Acres used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle ; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



€OLLE€}E I* A9TD&. 



The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, Clay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties , and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these, with one 
exception, are herd law counties the value of the) 
land for farming purposes is much enhanted ; and 
the further fact that they are 

FREE FROM TAX, 

until patents are due, makes them the cheapest 
lands in the market: Prices from 96.50 to 910.00 
per acre. 

Terms of* Purohasp:- One-eighth cash, 
and balance in seven equal annual installments, 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amount may be paid in cash at 
time of purchase. For further particulars, address 
L. R. ELLIOTT, 
Agent for sale of College Lands. 



MATHEMATICS, 



Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Arithmetic, 

Book-Keeping* 

Industrial Drawing, 
* Algebra, 

Geometry, 
Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Bfeclinnles, 

Engineering. 

"Work in ^Field, with Tape H.ine, 
Chain, Compasses, Tran- 
sit and Level. 

The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Habits of Plants. 



Thorough Instruction in 

Vegetable Physiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cereal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
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KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
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Terms of Svibsoviption. 

Skvknty-fivb cents per year, postage prepaid. 
Ton cents per month, postage prepaid. Single copv 
les, delivered at office, two cents each ; hy mall, three 
cents. Payment absolutely in, advance! Papeistop- 
ped at expiration of subscription: 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

CASH D6WN! 
One cent per word for each insertion. Special no- 
tices two cents per word for each insertion. 

Advertisements of less than ten words to be count- 
ed as having ten words. 

Displayed advertisements at ten cents per nonpa- 
reil line of space occupied. Address, 

A. A. STEWART, Manhattan, Kansas. 



I» rawing? i»» Our Schools. 

From the Topeka Commonwealth. 

As our Board of Education has added 
drawing to the lint of studies to be taught 
in our city schools, a brief account of the 
art as a popular branch of education is in 
order. «.. 

Drawing as a branch of common school 
instruction may -be said to have been intro- 
duced in this country in 1871 ; first in the 
Massachusetts schools. The Legislature of 
that State in 1870 passed an act including 
drawing among the branches required to be 
taught in the public schools; also providing 
that any city or town might, and every city 
and town having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants should make provision for giv- 
ing free instruction in industrial or mechan- 
ical drawing to persons over fifteen years of 
age, either in day or evening schools, under 
the direction of the school authorities. The 
law,, it will be seen, contemplated both the 
introduction of the study into all the public 
schools of the State and the establishing 6f 
free day or evening schools for instruction 
in drawing to youth and adults. 

Difficulties were found in the way. of prac- 
tically carrying out the intention of the 
law, the chief of which were the want of 
competent teachers and the want of system- 
atic methods of instruction adapted to. .the 
popular requirements. In 1872 a commit- 
tee of the Boston School Board entered into 
correspondence with European drawing mas- 
ters, resulting in the employment by the 
Board of Mr. Walter: Smith, then master of 
the School of Arts of Leeds, England, who 
brought with him models and apparatus 
and Bet about the work in so masterly a 
manner as in a very short time to popular- 
ize the study and lead to its successful intro- 
duction into the schools of Massachusetts 
and, since, quite generally into the schools 
of the other eastern States. Mr. Smith 
took the, office of instructor of teachers, 
acted as head master of art education in the 
Normal Art School in Boston, as director of 
the night classes for drawing, in the em- 
ployment of the State, and as professional 
adviser and lecturer in the matter of art 
education throughout the State, in this lat- 



ter capacity giving lectures and teaching 
exercises in the Teachers' Institutes, and 
setting in right ' operation the schools for 
adult classes in those cities and towns 
required to maintain them. 

A. course of instruction was arranged 
which comprises what is usually included 
in the term mechanical or industrial draw- 
ing; TJub course was that adopted for the 
night schools, and it enters largely into the 
plan of instruction employed in the common 
schools. Remarking upon this feature of 
the By stem of instruction, the secretary of 
the State Board iof Education, after a year's 
triaj, said: "The teaching of industrial 
drawing has called forth a degree of inter- 
est, not to say enthusiasm, altogether beyond 
my expectation; In many of the cities large 
classes have been formed, and are now in- 
structed in evening schools composed of 
persons, not by mechanics, of all ages from 
fifteen to fifty. The number in attendance 
has been- large, varying from one hundred 
and twenty to over four hundred," 

The experience in Massachusetts dispell- 
ed the objection of a want of competent 
teachers which had before been an obstacle 
to the introduction of the study as a popular 
branch of education, an objection which at 
first seemed likely to render the law of 1870 
a nullity. Experience proved, as testified 
by the secretary of the State Board, " that 
every one who can learn to write can learn ; 
to draw, and that drawing is simpler in its 
elements and more easily acquired than 
writing. Special instructions are no more 
required for drawing than for writing 'or 
arithmetic." A niember of the Board said : 

" We have passed through what we regard 
as a successful experience of two years, and 
find our teachers, as capable of teaching 
drawing as giving instruction in penman- 
ship or arithmetic, when the same care is 
employed and the same interest and deter- 
mination to secure success are felt by the 
teachers." 

The State Director in his report for 1874 
said : " The greatest difficulty that had to be 
met in popularizing instruction in drawing 
in the common schools was a general belief 
among teachers and others that ability to 
draw was a special endowment, like any 
physical peculiarity, and that those, to 
whom nature had not made a present of the 
faculty would waste their time in trying to 
attain it. This is an old delusion and dies 
hard, and has the seeming power of coming 
to life again, no matter how often it is killed." 
But he says experience proves that every 
child under instruction as now taught suc- 
e^eed8 in learning to draw. 

In recommending the adoption of draw- 
ing as a branch of study qi the common 
schools of Ohio the State Superintendent in 
1872 said : "Our native artisans have a right 
to complain of the indifference of legislators 
and school officials to their interests, when 
they see workmen trainttl in foreign coun- 
tries occupying the best places in our work- 
shops and factories, and our public build- 
ings planned by foreign architects: and 
erected under their supervision. Intelligent 



manufacturers see clearly that neither pro- 
tective tariffs nor free trade will enable us to 
compete with other countries in the manu- 
facture of products requiring taste and skill, 
so long as no adequate provision is made for 
art culture in those schools where our me- 
chanics and artisans receive their education. 
Among our teachers and educational men 
generally there is a growing conviction that 
the example set by Massachusetts should be 
followed by. Ohio." 

The system of instruction adopted in our 
city schools and just now being set into 
operation under the care of a skilled in-_ 
structor ? is one specially planned for tho 
benefit-of the inflftstrial classes ; it is made 
a branch of industrial education. At the 
same time it cannot but be of advantage to 
all. Drawing trains the ey6 and hand. It 
quickens observation and perception. It 
cultivates the judgment as to form and pro- 
portion. As a school study it relieves mo- 
notony and adds an element of zest and 
enjoyment to the dull routine. 



Of the tens of thousands of young ladies 
serving the capacity of cashiers and book- 
keepers, in every city throughout the coun- 
try, not one to our knowledge has ever 
been arrested for embezzlement. This fact, 
together with their characteristic feithful- 
nefss and freedom from habits of dissipation, 
jiotf brought their services into requisition, 
and the time is at hand when their faithful- 
ness, integrity, and habits of neatneas, willj if 
thoroughly qualified, secure for young ladies 
the most honorable and lucrative positions 
in 'the commercial world. 

Boiled Down. 

I Girard has a pickle factory. 

Topeka claims a population of 8,016. 

The Blue Rapids Times reports ice Sept. 20th. 

Jefferson county can feed 10,000 head of cattle. 

Beloit has turned its calaboose into a limekiln. 

The Miami Republican has a 143 pound squash. 

Harvey county claims to .have work for 200 men. 

The ague is shaking people generally in the val- 
leys. . ._ 

Franklin county rejoices in 150 bushols onions to 
the acre. 

A Cowley county man had three thousand pounds 
of grapes. 

Another Normal School for iouthwestern Kansas 
is talked of. 

One hundred bushels of corn to the acre In Green- 
wood county. 

The Parsons flour-mill turns out 600 barrels of 
flour per week. 

Lawrence has a Board of Trado, but is not over- 
bored with trade. 

Washington Republican wants to know If people 
airi 



are ready for prairie fires. 

• Sedgwick county has 682 sheep and 928 dogs; 

Allen county, 827 sheep and 1,147 dogs. 

The Arkansas Traveler reports seven acres of 
wheat averaging 52% bushels per acre. 

Ex-Attorney General Archie Williams hag made 
a strong speech favoring the herd law as a State 
measuro. 

The Missouri Pacific will put/>n a fast mail train, 
and make the run from St. Louis to Leavenworth in 
ten and a half honrs. 

Kansas adds silk worm egpis to her other exporta- 
tions. A few days ago two boxes of eggs worth at 
least 83,000 were shipped to France. 
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The Climber for Kansas. 

In almost any woods can be found a beau- 
tiful and vigorous climber sometimes called 
the American Woodbine, the Virginia 
Creeper, and by botanists the Ampelopsis, 
or " like-the-vine. " In appearance and 
habit of growth it greatly resembles the poi- 
son vine"; both being often found on the same 
tree. They can only be distinguished by 
the leaf. On the poison vine two leaves 
grow opposite each other, with a third or cen- 
tral one having a stem about an inch long* 
When young, or at a distance, the poison vine 
seems to have a leaf with tfjcee lobes. ^ Like 
the subject of the trinity it cannot be 
handled comfortably. The leaf of the 
ampelopsis has feve lobes, or leaflets- rather, 
growing from the end of the stem, lance- 
shaped, and can easily be remembered by 
looking at the four fingers and thumb of the 
hand. It is as harmless as a honeysuckle. 
At this season the leaves are turning to a 
rich scarlet, and it should be secured at 
once. 

We wish to call attention to it as an 
ornamental climber for Kansas homes. 
The fact that . it .covers the tallest trees is 
the best evidence of ifs ability to withstand 
the winds, sudden changes and extremes of 
this climate, and any one who will note the 
luxuriance of its growth and the exquisite 
color of its leaf in autumn will desire to 
obtain it. It has the great merit, in the 
eyes of lazy husbands, of taking care of 
itself; requiring no tying, tacking or prun- 
ing- .• 

In planting do not bury the roots in a 
deep hole. You will find them just under 
the surface in the mellow leaf-mold. Give 
them a similar position and soil. 



Act In tne Present. 

" It will all be the saraain a hundred years." 
What nonsense ! It will be nothing of the 
kind, judging the future by the past. Why 
only think of a hundred years ago, in the 
matter of Agricultural Colleges for instance ! 
What had they? And yet the great men, 
yea, the professional men of that day, did 
not despise farming. George Washington 
had his. farm at Mt. Vernon which he super- 
intended with the greatest care, drawing 
plans for his lawn3 aud garden plots, and 
naming every tree which should adorn 

them. 

Thofc Jefferson, tfio practical industrialist, 
was writing treatises on independence and 
running his big farm at Monticello. And 
by the way, he never would have spread out 
that Declaration to any such extent if he 



had not had that same farm. " When in 
the course of human events," that came 
of waiting and watching for rainB to fall 
and crops to grow ; that is the way to learn 
that human events will take their course. 
"It becomes necessary for one people;" 
his long journeys, in his own conveyance, 
all the way from Montitello to Philadel- 
phia, showed him how much of a " people " 
it was. u We hold these truths 1 to be self" 
evident ; " the great number of acres to be 
worked caused him to forg«* that the three 
or four hundred hands which tilled his lit- 
tle mountain belonged to the "all men" 
who are created. Just as the farmers of 
to-day get such enlarged and comprehen* 
sive views of the amount of mowers', reap- 
ers afid threshers to be acquired that they 
fdrget the " inalienable rights" of wife and 
children " to the pursuit of happiness " and 
the acquisition of knowledge. And, as a 
woman told me a few days ago, tears spring- 
ing to her eyes as she spoke : " The chil- 
dren have been promised schooling every 
year since we came to Kansas, but it was 
put off and now the grasshoppers have 
stripped us and they can't go at all." 

Stripped ? Yes, bad enough it is ! But 
in many cases Kansas people have not and 
do not make the education of their children 
first as tlieir ancestors east did. Making 
money, not making a living, is the aim, 
and " when we are rich the boys and girls 
shall go to college." This is a mistake. 
Education is money, is power. What are 
your children without it ? 



*** 



College Lands Taxable. When ? 

Manhattan, Kas., Oct. 14th, 1875. 
Editor Industrialist :— My experi- 
ence in the matter of advertising in your 
columns leads roe to believe that what I 
wish to present will reach the people npst 
interested by means of the Industrialist. 
I therefore ask you for space to present the 
subject suggested by the caption of this 
article. .» . .,. 

The following, No. 365 of the Supreme 
Court syllabi, was published in the Topeka 
Commonwealth a few weeks siuce, to wit : 

STATE OF KANSAS, \ 
Supreme Court. / 
Mathias Oswalt vs. J. R. Hallowell, Treas- 
urer of Washington County. 
Error from Washington County. - 
affirmed. 
Bv the Court. Valentine, J. 

"On December 6, 1867, the plaintiff pur- 
chased from the State, through its proper 
agents a quarter J>ection. of the ninety thous- 
and acres of Agricultural College lands. 
The purchase money was to be paid "in 
eight equal annual installments, With ten 
per centum interest on each installment, 
payable annually, the first installment to be 
paid at the date of purohase," and the last 
installment to be paid December 6, 1874. 
Plaintiff paid the first installment at the date 
of the purchase, and probably paid the other 
installments as they became due, though this 



is not shown. When plaintiff purchased 
said land, ha received only a bond for a 
deed, and gave his promissory notes for the 
balance of the purchase money. Plaintiff 
has never received a patent from the State 
for said land. In 1873 said land was 
assessed for taxation, and taxes were levied 
upon the same. Held, that as section 1 of 
the tax law (Gen. Stat., 1,019) provides that 
" all property in this State, real and personal, 
not expressly exempted therefrom, shall be 
subject to taxation," and as no provision of 
the constitution or statutes " expressly " or 
even impliedly exempts such property from 
taxation, the same is taxable. 

All the justices concurring. 

As the above decision was at variance 
with the hitherto received interpretation of 
the statute and in direct opposition to the 
opinion of a former Attorney -General of the 
State, and in conflict with the views of the 
Land Department of the College, which had 
been advertising the college lands as "not 
taxable until patents were issued," I ad- 
dressed a letter on the second of October to 
Judge Brewer asking him to inform me as 
to the scope of the decision, whether appli- 
cable to all the college lands or only to the 
particular tract referred to in the decision, 
and calling his attention to that portion of 
the General Statutes which seemed to ex- 
empt the lands from taxation, viz : specifi- 
cations four and five of Sec. 3, Art. 2, Chop. 
107. 

I take the liberty of publi shing. Judge 
Brewer's reply, though I do UoPHIIfck he 
expected me to so use it, because it states 
the tenor and scope of the decision so 
clearly : 

Leavenworth, Kas., Oct. 6th, 1875. 
Hon. L. B. Elliott, 

Dear Sir:— Yours of the second inst., re- 
ceived. The decision referred to will apply 
to all lands sold and partially paid for. 
The Constitution, Art. XL, Sec. 1, exempts 
all property used exclusively for State, etc., 
purposes. Lands sold and in the possession 
,ofi an individual for farming or other pri- 
vate purposes are not used exclusively for 
♦•'State, etc., purposes. The statute you quote 
exempts first all moneys and credits belong- 
ing exclusively to universities, etc. This 
exempts the debts due the College, its mon- 
eys invested, but does not reach to lands 
sold. An exemption of a mortgage would 
not exempt the land mortgaged. It also 
exempts all property belonging exclusively 
to the 8tate, but this property, the land, 
belongs partially to the individual pur- 
chaser. Over against these provisions is 
Sec. 1 of the tax law which declares that 
"all property in this State real aud personal 
not expressly exempted therefrom shall be 
subject to taxation." 

Yours, etc., 
David J. Brewer 

The question is settled then, that hereafter 
all those tracts of lands sold from the grant 
to the State Agricultural College are subject 
to taxation from this year A. D. 1875 ; and 
all sales will be made hereafter with this 
understanding of the law. 

Respectfully Yours, 
L. R. Elliott, 
1 Agent K. S. A. C. Lands. 
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SATUUDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1875. 



Purcell sells sorghum at forty eents pet gallon. 

Clothing, Hats and Cap* at law prices at Purcell's. 

Oct. 15.— One hundred and sixty-one students en- 
rolled. • 

Prof. Piatt will preach In the chapel to-morrow at 
8:30 p.. X. 

Ocnts' collars, largest Stock and lowest prices, at 
the Bazaar. i 28 

Just received at Purcell's Cash Store five hundred 
bushels plastering hair. 20 

Have you seen the two dollar shoes selling at Pur- 
cell's for one dollar per pair? , 26 

Prof. Galo reports a profitable meeting of the 
Horticultural Society northwest. 
• The Sewing department is progressing finely, and 
U ready to do any and all kinds of work. 

There is now a larger attendance of students at 
the Agricultural College than at any previous time 
since Its organization. 

We acknowledge the Herald's kind invitation to 
make its office " headquarters " during the Sallna 
Fair. Sorry that we could not be present. 

Until further notice the Bazaar will retail music 
books and sheet music at wholesale prices, and will 
sell pianos at 8100 less than Kansas City prices. 26 

.Owing to the difficulty of keeping somebody's 
cattle out of our fields the north gate has been closed, 
and only the east and west ones will be used by the 
public . 

Lost, by Mrs. Werdon, on Monday morning, the 
11th Inst., a plaid shawl.' Any one finding said 
article will greatly oblige the owner by leaving It at 
tii i>! office. 

Prof. Shelton has finished his lectures on Farm 
Economy to the advanced class of young ladles, and 
on Monday Prof. Kedale will begin bis course on 
IfouseBold Chemistry. 

Prof. Kedzle has returned from the annual meet- 
ing of the Academy of Science, at Topeka, and re- 
ports a pleasant 'session. In consequence of his 
nbsenco our meteorological report goes over to next 
week. 

It is a very good plan to have a telegraph line as 
» part of a printing office, with as accommodating a 
g.;ntleinan as W. C. Stewart at the other end of it. 
We have received our local "ads " by lightning this 
week. 

The following students have been enrolled since 
last report: Warren C. Buell, Pavilion, Wabaunsee 
County; Fannie Campbell, Riley Count/; PhebeE. 
Himes, Riley County; Jasper M. Howard, Riley 
County ; Louis E, Humphrey, Mllford, Davis County; 
Albert H. Stiles, Pavilion, WabaunseoCounty; Ellen 
B. Shofe, Manhattan, Riley County; Samuel A, 
White, Palermo, Doniphan County; Win. J. Lane, 
La Cygne, Linn County. 

One of the most attractive rooms to visitors, in the 
forenoon, Is the Mechanical department. Owing to 
the small amount appropriated by the Legislature 
for building, thiB room is neither, floored nor plas- 
tered— hadn't money enough ; as a consequence the 
benches are three feet below w*berethcy ought to be, 
and are temporarily placed. Every farraor, and for 
that matter every man, ought to be ablo to perform 
the ordinary operation* with carpenter*' tools. 
The classes reciting at these benches in either car- 
pentry, cabinet or wagon making number as follows: 
First hour, 8 ; second hour, 8; third hour, 11 ; fourth 
hour, 6 ; fifth hour, 7 ; total, 40. In addition, five 
are in the class in turning, and 11 in scroll-Bawing, 
of whom five are young ladies. The latter are on 
bracket work, the material for which is dressed by 
the boys, but the drafting and sawing are wholly 
done by the girls themselves. They report that the 
machines run as easily as the average sewing ma- 
chine and easier than many of those most used. 



A Wedding. 

Manhattan, Kas., Oct. 11, 1875. 

Editor Industrialist *— Taking it for granted 
that you or your readers always wantto hear of any- 
thing of importance that happens to the old students, 
we write to say that Miss Elsie Thorpe, who for a 
year or so past has been teaching school, has just ac- 
cepted another situation in that line, but this time 
as a private instructor, having but one pupil. His 
name> John T. Woods, and Elsie was so well pleased 
with him that when, on Thursday morning) the 7th 
lust., at the residence of j'jltt. H. V. Werden, Rev. 
R. Wake told her that%> giving John her right 
hand she could change her name to Mrs. John T. 
Woods she did so withsjUt the least hesitation what- 
ever, and just as though she had been expecting to 
for a long while. . 

Since it's all over we romomber how much she has 
of late been singing i 

"Away to the Woods, away ! away I 
Away to the Woods, away ! " 

Well, as her brother Ervin said In answer to a 
telegram Informing him of thu fact, "So be it; 
somewhat surprised,"— perhaps some of your read- 
ors will be, but nevertheless as we were there we 
can testify that it's all so. 

Mr. Woods was formerly from Hillsdale, Mich., 
but came hero about five years ago from Montana, 
where he bad been mining. Locating In the north- 
western part of Riley county he has been sharing 
the fortunes of a Kansas farmer ever since, and at 
present Js living upon and cultivating the farm of 
Mr. Humphrey, threeand one-half miles from Mll- 
ford, In this county. He also has leased a large 
tract of land In Clay county and has one hundred 
acres of it under cultivation this year. 

The bride and groom spent a couple of days with 
friends in Topeka, returning here last Saturday 
afternoon. All the relatives, with Rev. R. Wake 
and wife, gathered at Mrs. Werdeu's to partake of 
the wedding dinner given them by Elsie's inothej 
and Mis. Werden. Preceding the cake, a share of 
which we trust they remembered you with, came 
turkey, vegetables, "sass," pickles, tea, coffee, etc., 
while thereafter apples, grapes and " slch " light 
refreshments were served. 

Shortly after dinner and when there was a com- 
parative lull In the conversation, Mrs. Werden was 
heard to excalm, "123456789 10," whereupon 
every body left the room to the utter astonishment 
of the brldo and groom, but 'twas only for a moment 
when they all filed back and deposited in the laps 
of the Woods fami ly some thirty or forty different 
articles, useful and ornamental, which were In token 
of the fact that we all loved the Woods, and espec- 
ially this particular portion, and as mementos and 
reminders In years to come. The collection com- 
prised many articles of use beside pictures of several 
members of the family and others, all of which will 
be duly appreciated In the new home. They wero 
completely surprised and It was difficult for Mr. 
Woods to find words for the neat little speech ho 
gave us expressive of thanks and appreciation. 

After music and other likfl entertainment the 
party broke up, each and all wishing the new 
couple all the prosperity and happiness possible. 

AnOldStudewt. 



Fruits, Confectionery, Oysters, &c, 

Manhattan, Kansas. 

Best articles arid lowest prices in the City. 



L. J. IL.VM-A.ISr, M. T>., 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

Office and residence No. 27, Poynte Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, Kansas. 24-3m 

JOHNSTON" BROS., 

APOTHECARIES. 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



THK BAZAAR. 
Millinery, Fancy & Furnishing Goods. 

Pianos, Organs, Music Books and 
Sucet Music. 

Our prices are lower than any in the 
City for flame quality of goods. 26-3m 



Manhattan Shaving Saloon ! 

PHILIP SCHWENSOW, Prop's*. 

Is prepared to do all kinds of work in his 
line, Shaving, Hair Cutting, Hair Dressing, 
Dyeing Hair and Whiskers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Shop one door west of Zeig- 
ler's Hardware Store. 26-3m 



S. M. FOX, 
•DOOKSELLEE | gTATIONEK, 

Dealer, In 
Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 

Envelope*. «el« *«»*♦ „ 

Blank Books, etc. 24-3ui 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



WEBSTER SOCIETY 

OF THE 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Organized, Oct 12th, 1868; chartered, Jan. 1871. 

Motto : " Labor Omnia Vinclt." 

Meets Saturday evening each week. 

M. F. IiBASUBB, President. 
J. F. LATOURRBTTB, Seo'y. ^ 



X>r. Patee, 
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CHOOL BONJ3S 



Bought at highest market rates. Address. 



WM. KNOSTMAN, 

a r/o th i e K. 

Opposite postroffice, Manhattan, Kansas. 



long & pibe8tonb, 
Livery, Feed and Sale Stable. 

East end Poynts Avenue, 
MANHATTAN, • • KANSAS. 



ALPHA BETA 
Literary Society 

OF THE 
Kas. State Agricultural College. 

Organized, Oct 17, 18C8. Chartered, Dec. 
b 2d, 1870. 

The soeletv holds Its sessions In the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

F. B. QUINBY, Pres. 
A. A. Stewart, Soo'y. 



E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. Vf. Webb, Cashier, 

Geo. 8. Green, AttoWiey. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 

MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. G-eneral Bankiner Business 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commission. 17 
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QTANDABD GTOCtf, CStandakd Y^ oek ' 

STANDARD PB1CES, 

To be had at the 
Bindery and Blank Book: Man- 
ufactory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, JCANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and ! re-bound. Legal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 



CONOVER BROS., 

559 Main Street, - Kansas City, Mo., 

Music Publishers 

AND 
IMPORTERS OF 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 



THE 



COLLEGE F^jRM 

Keeps constantly oa hand and for sale, speejfrens of 

Shorthorn,- Lancashire, 

Jersey* I Berkshire, 
and 
Essex Swine. | Devon Cattle. 

We offer for sale three fine yearling bull calves, as 
follows: ■ 

One 8hort-horn bull, red ; got by Minister 6363 out 
of Grace Young 5th; Price, »200. Grace Young $tb 
sold for $1,080 in 1873. 

One Jersey bull, fawn and white; got by Glonco 
404, out of Duchess 848. Price, 8100. 

One Devon bull, imported from Canada. Ptice, 

$100; 

4»- These prices will place ibis <toclt within the 
reach of Kansas fanners and stock men. 

AMte6B ' B. M. SHFXTON, flnp't Farm. 

ips»! naarorca Krai 



•DAILY 

Instruction and Brill 

in the work of a 

Jpirst-class jprinter. 

The Literary Departments offer a thorough educa- 
tion in the construction* and use of the Eng- 
lish Language, as employed by the 
Proof-Reader; in Book- 
* Keeping; and in Industrial Draw, 
ing, as the best, developer gjta&ft&tar 
necessarily exercis ed by every good Job Printer. 

tub; 
BRINTINO DEPARTMENT 
is well furnished with all the facilities for a speedy 
mastery of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a 

P BeffiKSlar class instruction in printing the 
weekly publication of tho Industrialist by the De- 
™rtme7t fornixes advanced students the requisite 
drill in newspaper work. - _. 




MATHEMATICS. 

Practical, direct and thorough drill in 

Arithmetic, 

Book-Keepliur, _ 

Industrial Drawing, 
Algebra, 

Oeoniolry, 

Trigoiu»n»otry, 

^ Survey lng. 

Mechanics, 

Engineering* 

Work in Field, with. Tape Line, 
Chain, Compasses, Tran- 
sit and Level. 
The course is shaped for the .benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



General Agents for 
DECKER BROS., 

The Popular 
" New Scale Haines " Pianos, 
And the 
Matchless Burdett Organs. 



Our Pianos and Organs are recommended 
by the Profession generally to be the best 
that American skill has yet produced, and 
we guarantee that the prices will be as low 
as any one can possibly ask. We are now 
selling full seven-octave Pianos, for *ZIo, 
cash. Correspondence solicited, and cata- 
logues mailed. . "° 



Gut This Out! 

It May Save Your Wife'a Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB TUB 

Industrialist 1 



Gardening for Profit ! 

Instruction and DrllJ in 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kansas Forest Cultore a specialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. ^_ 

CHEMIST RY AND PHYSICS 

tFv Organic Chemistry, Chemical , Analysis. Agn- 
cSiurafchemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Photog- 
raphy, Household Chemistry. 
Special course in Chemistry for 
Bpe ;p st-Q-raduates. 

The Laboratories are fully furnished with the best 



The lands of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege are located in Riley, €lay, Dickinson, Marshall 
and Washington counties, and comprise some of the 
choicest tracts in those counties. As these with one 
exception, are herd law counties I he value of the 
laUd*fot farming purposes is much enhanced ; and 
the further fact that they, are 

FREE FROM TAX. 
tintil patents are doe, makes then, the cheapest 
lands In the market. Prices from $5.50 to *10.00 
per acre. 

Terms of Purchase r-One^lghth cash. 
and balance in seven, equal annual installment 
with annual interest at ten per cent., or any greater 
portion of the whole amounfmay be paid in oashat 
£m of'purchaw. For fur^crrmrtfculars, address 
I*' It. EIjIjIU-* ■ . 
Agent f9r sale of College Lands. 



Farming for I*rofitI 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. • 

Simple Tillage, 

Farm Implements, 

Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, 

Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 

Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres used by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn. Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle ; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. , 

Special for Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 

Special Lectures on 

FARM ECONOMY, 

Bv Prof. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and. ornamental. 

HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie — the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation, etc. 




dents 



ENG LISH LANGUA GE. 

The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, just as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF- ENGLISH, 
STUDY O^J "WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 
Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the pri nter's cases. 

"^INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the Kansas Farmer. 



TELEGRAPHY 

J. Four miles of line, twenty instru- -*■ 

ments, and daily instruction and drill, by an 
experienced operator, in sending, receiving 
and office accounts, reports arid book-keep- 
ing. No charge, except for blanks, say $3. 
Special course of lectures, by Prof. Kedzie, 
on electricity, battery, etc. 

"liaoits of Plants. 

Thorough Instruction in 

Tegetable Miysiology. 

Tracing the development of the root, stem, 
bud, leaf, flower and seed. Careful study of 
cerwal grains, grasses, and other food-plants; 
and of native and foreign weeds. 



TVTECHANICAIi 

DEPARTMENT. 

Regular Instruction and Practice in 

Carpentry, Cahinet-Maklng, Turning, 

&r©ir&*wing. Wagon Making, 

Blacksmithing, Painting. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and machines for the student s use. 
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THE INDpSTfiJALtST^, 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER, j}3, 1875, 



J. A. ANDERSON, 
Managing Editor. 



J. H. FOLKS, 

Business Manager. 



ASSOCIATE EDITORS, MEMBER8 OF THE FACULTY. 



£ English language for American 
Science. 

• The sole object of any language is to con- 
vey and preserve ' ideas. Words serve 
merely at cups that contain- specific mean- 
ings. Hence the value of a language 
depends on two things, first, that the person 
sneaking, rind, second, that the person 
hearing, snail both understand . the precise 
signification of the words used. If either 
party fttils to do this, the language has failed 
to serve its purpose. A physician may 
fully understand the meanings , of certain 
technical terms which describe a disease, 
but when he uses these terms in talking to 
a person who does not understand them 
he might as well keep his mouth shut. 
The terms may be good enough ia them- 
selves, and his knowledge of thelr'signifi- 
cation may be perfect, but it is absurd to 
employ them as a language simply because 
the person addressed does not know their 
meaning. Hence it is evident that when 
meri really want to convey ideas they must, 
from necessity, use words understood by 
both parties; and that the general value of 
a language to a given people will depend 
upon the number of persons who under- 
stand it. For this reason the German lan- 
guage is worth more to the Germans than 
is the French tongue; and the English lan- 
guage, for, the same reason, is worth more 
to Americans than either French, Latin or 
Greek. Any man who talks English can 
travel comfortably in the United States, so 
far as understanding Others or being under- 
stood by others is concerned; whereas the 
beat foreign linguist, though he could spurt 
out as many different languages as a soda 
fountain can sirups, would find it difficult to 
order a railroad dinner, or to negotiate for a 
box of paper collars. 

This may be all wrong, as a matter of 
eqpiiy. It may be that every American 
ought to use any or every other language 
than his own. But it is nevertheless -an 
actual fact. Americans do speak English, 
and there is no general desire to exchange 
it -for any modern much less any ancient 
tongue. Somehow there is a national feel- 
ing, closely akm to patriotism, that this 
nation is big enough,. strong enough and 
brainy enough to have a language of its 
own; The average American has a rollick- 
ing notion that English is good enough for 
him, and, therefore, more than good enough 
for the rest of mankind ; that if the world 
wants the latest news and best thoughts it 
will save itself bother by adopting 'the 
English as the, world's language} that the 
tongue which Shakspeare, the translators of 



the Bible, Milton, Webster, flarjaday and 
Jigassy found sufficient foir their purposes 
i§ suMcient for any purpose ; or, if it fa not, 
that, as our language isn't yet fenced in, it 
can be made to convey any idea worth con- 
veying or preserving. However deplor- 
able, from a scientific standpoint, this national 
notion may be, it is quite as general and 
forceful as is the nation's love for its form 
of government ; and not until congressional 
speeches are delivered in Latin, or legisla- 
tive statutes are published in Greeks will 
the American people exchange their daily 
tongue for that of any empire, living or 
dead. 

Such being the fact, the question is perti- 
nent whether Americans may not fairly 
demand that American science, at least so 
far as it is taught in the common schools, or 
designed to be used by the masses, shall be 
expressed in English instead of in Latin or 
Greek terms. These schools are maintained 
by the American public for the education of 
the future American citizen, and it seems 
decent, as well as just, that any science which 
possesses enough practical value to the peo- 
ple to award it. a place in the people's 
schools shall be taught in the people's 
tongue. 

If it be affirmed that since the scientists 
of the world use the Latin terms, our scieq- 
tists cannot communicate with them except 
we teach the same terms, then we ask which 
is the most important to us as a nation, on 
the one hand, that the masses of our people 
shall become familiar with the practical 
truths of natural, science, or, on the other 
hand, that one p0pil in ten thousand shall 
be ,so taught the Latinized science that he 
may ieXpertly use it ? And again, even sup- 
posing that tile latter result is the more 
desirable, we ask whether the common 
school is the proper place to teach this Lat- 
inized lingo to the virtual exclusion of 
every-day' English? It majr be well 
enough, after that knowledge which is 
really useful tj° the ninety-seven industrial 
pupifa has been imparted, to teach the sci- 
entific jargon ; but, as things now are, the 
very language in which science is phrased 
virtually and effectively walls up its facts 
from the masses. So that the whole thing 
narrows itself down to this : Because a 
small circle of scientists, and when com- 
pared with the masses a very small circle 
indeed, choose to sputter Latin and Greek 
at each other, in talking about plants and 
animals, shall the children in the public 
schools not be informed on these subjects in 
a language which they already understand? 
At present the price paid for a knowledge 
of these things is the acquisition of two 
dead languages, and it is about time that 
somebody knocked that pedantic monopoly 
in the head by giving us text-books that 
employ English instead of Latin and Greek 
terms. . v 



: The State Sabbath sSohool Association 
meets this year at Fort Scott, Oct. 26-28 ; 
and, both becartae *>f the*interest of the sub- 
ject, considered and of the town in which 
the meeting is to be held, there ought to be 
a large attendance. For further informa- 
tion, address H- Clarkson, Sec'y, Topeka. 



Plenty of hay all over the State. 

Prof. Tice predicts a. mild winter] 

Great Bend wants a steam flouring milL 

Peaches have been successfully shipped 
to England. 

Wood seven dollars a cord at Independ- 
ence. "Ager." 

The largest corn field in Vermont con- 
tains five acres. 

Two hundred and' fifty bushels of onions 
to the acre in Lyon county. 

ChetOpa reports plumbago at a depth of 
eighty feet in the coal bore. 

The Secretarysh^of'the Interior has been 
tendered to ex-Senator Chandler. 

The population of Wichita is 2,754; Par- 
sons, 5,120; Independence, 2,056. 

Wilder's Annate of Kansas will be a book 
of. 550 pages, 375 of which are printed. 
-Ten bushels of ^wheat and one hundred 
of com to; each (inhabitant in Pawnee 
county. 

A castor bean society in Franklin county 
has sold to one firm 35,000 bushels of castor 
beans, at $1.15 per bushe l. 

Webster society 

OF THE 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 



©rgabteed, Oct, 12th, 1868; chartered,, Ja,ij. 1871. 

Motto : " Labor Omnia Vincit." 

Meets Saturday evening each week. 

M. P. LEASURB, President. 
J. P. I^TOTJRIWTTJB, sec'y, 
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ALPHA BETA 
Literary Society 

OF THE 
Kas. State Agricultural College. 



Organized, Oct. 17, 1868. Chartered, Dec. 
26,1870. 
The society holds its sessions in the college build- 
ing every Friday afternoon at two o'clock. 

F. B-. QUINBY.Pree. 
A. A. Stewart, Sec'y. 



E. B. Purcell, Banker. Jno. W. Webb r Cashier. 

Geo. S. Green, Attorney. 

MANHATTAN BANK, 



MANHATTAN, 



KANSAS. 



A. General Banking Bueinoss 
Transacted. 

Bills of Exchange issued on all principal 
cities and towns of Europe. All collections 
have the personal, faithful and prompt 
attention of our attorney. Proceeds remit- 
ted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of commiss ion. 17 

INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

Special attention paid to the habits and 
best methods of preventing or destroying 
Insects inimical to the'Kansas Farmer. 
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THE INDUSTR IALS; 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1875. 

Meteorology. 

For the week eiifllne- Oct. 20, 187S. Cosdenied by 
Prof. Kcdzlo, for the Industrialist, from the records 
of the Chemical Department: 



Thermometer. 



DAY OF WBUC^fcuAn * <ln - I Me>ri 



Bar. 1'ia 

M'n 
Hl't. 



p a 

Is 



Thursday.... 
Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 



«2° 

60 

72 

<n>* 

53 
70 

78 



32° 
33 



1 
41 
47 



47 

fifi jj 

*%■ 

43 K 
56 3* 
61 3 



28.78 
28.85 
28.74 
2S.M 
29.14 
28.92 
28.86 



Average temperature for the we>k, 58°.57. 
Range Qf " ," " 49V 

Average barometer " " 28.88. 

Pei- cent of cloudiness " f , 21. 



^ K 
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Purcell sells sorghum kt forty cents' per gallon. 

Clothing, Hatband Caps at low prices at Purcell's. 

cientV collars, largest stock and. lowest pricee, at 
the Bazaar. 2G 

Ladles, have you aeon those ftve dollar blankets 
at Purcell's. 27 

Prof. Piatt will conduct the services at the chapel 

8upday_5^0 J*- »• t , Ltti'J 

* Just received at PurcelVs Cash Store five hundred 
bushels plastering hair. 26 

Have you seen the two dollar shoes selling at Fur. 
cell's for one dollar per pair? 26 

Until further notice the Bazaar wiU retail music 
books and sheet music at wholesale prices, and will 
sell pianos at f 100 less than Kansas City prices. 26 

A young lady, well recommended, desires to work 
for her board in some family residing near the Col- 
lege, that she may attend it. For further informa- 
tlon inquire at this office of an acquaintance of the 
young lady. 

Two hundred years ago, when we Were a boy, 
fool-ball naturally took the place of base-ball, as the 
weather "grew colder. Wonder why It doesn't now, 
and why our boys dont warm up their blood and 
shins by trying it? 

The Farm Department has lately .wade the fol- 
lowing sales of live stock : Prince Rupert, 20707 A. 
H. B., to Senator Harvey, Vinton, Kansas ; price, 
8175. Berkshire sow, to Gov. N. Green, Stockdale, 
Kansas {price, $20; :To L. N. Holmbyrg, Llnds- 
burg, Kansas, pair of Berkshires ; price, |20. 

Prof. Piatt's vocal music classes are full to over- 
flowing, and they more than fill the chapel with 
flowing music. The Professor is a splendid drill 
master as well's* mnslciari ; one of the natural sort, 
who sings because -he can't . help it, and won't let 
others sing like hand-saws if he can help it. 

At the meeting of the Alpha Beta Society last 
Friday afternoon the question "Is country, life 
preferable to city life," was discussed. The pleas- 
ures of couptiw life were detect* ifke , members 
in an admlrabfe manner, while the signts to be seen, 
the knowledge to be gained, and the more eleyated 
state of society, were arguments produced in favor 
of city life. Decision in favor of "negative. "A 
greater uunberttof members were present than 
usual, consequently the meeting was an interesting 
one. 

The Websters mot last Saturday night in the tele- 
graph hal 1. . This proves a pleasant place of meeting. 
The full attendance»and the deep Interest taken In 
all the proceedings made the meeting both pleasant 
and profitable. After Initiation of candidates and 
debate camowftemporaneous speaking. Under this 
order all took ' part on various topics. An amusing 
essay was than read by Mr. Mails. Messrs. Botes, 
Lewis, D. Hodgos, F. W. Wood and Arlle Wood 
were receiver** member* A committee Vas ap- 
pointed to arrange for obtaining pictures with 
which to adorn the room, and to find cost of a suita- 
ble chandelier' and lamps. After adjournment books 
from the society library were distributed among the 
members. I > > I 



' The SeWMff Bopardnvnt. 

We don't hoar so niupbj respecting the impossibili- 
ty of teaching trades in a college, as we did a couple 
of years ago. And for at least six mouths, wo havn't 
seen any body's nose- twitched aloft at the unaristo- 
cratlcness of such teach ing.^ The hair-parted-in-the- 
middle Charles Augustuses have not been around as 
numerously as in days of yore. And the sensible 
people who visit the industrial departments see so 
many undeniable evidences Unit the trades can be 
and are being euccessfulljflfcugbt, that' they .don't 
stop to debate the abstracfcproposlt iea. '£181 

Of all those especially valuable to a woman there 
is no one to which greater inte»e»t aVlfckM ty lh« 
pupils or greater tact and ability are shown by the 
instructor, than that of dress-making and mlllnery. 
Mrs. Cripps not only herself thoroughly understands 
the business, but she is apt and effective in teaching 
others just what to do aaAtwhat not to do.« ■ And 
any body who fancies thHUrls need no instruc- 
tion rn the use of the nee^Rnd scissors, "as a great 
many bodies do laughinglffllhoyyeati'very speedily 
have that error correoted'by spending a few dayfein 
the sewing department. In the glorioas Ignorance 
and credulity characteristic of men respecting these 
things, we used to suppose that when bright young 
ladies said they knew how to make a dress, that 
they did: but after' noticing.. several who couldn't 
sewapTOnseani by hand, except on the rail fence 
pattern, our credulity began to ginrway to doubt, 
and, doubt to, diabel fof. At present we believe that 
tha average American gul as much needs instruc- 
tion in sewing and cutting as the average Amerioan 
boy does In spelling and penmanship. It often hap- 
pens that mothers who are themselves deft workers 
with the needle fall to give any Instruction to their 
daughters just because they would rather, do. the 
wArk themselves than " have it spoiled." ' ' Ditto, In 
the matter of cyttlng a drjfss. And it more fre- 
que»tt^hip1*« tHrit 6£> mother Is not competent 
to teach the girl properly. There is just as much 
carelessness and slouching in sewing as there is In 
house-keeping, and every body knows that there is 
a deal of the latter. 

•It is very easy to decido whether a girl will derive 
benefit- by entering the>se*ving dtpfcrtihent. If she 
can do all that is there taught, her time can be bet- 
ter spent elsewhere j fr she cannot, It cannot ; and an 
hour's examination will settle ' the Question. One 
thing is certain : that evory slf^pfh find use in. 
after life for J*>t the knowledge afd bkill -offered by 
this department:'' Many a weary hour will be saved 
by acquiring the taste and expertness there impart- 
ed. As a rule the girl who at eighteen practices on 
the *>Uuo an hour, a day onnot *t twenty-eight play 
twenty pieces, and at thirty-eight can't play one. 
But so far as our observation goes, women use the 
needle more at thirty than at twenty years of age, 
and still more at forty than at thirty. Perhaps tj»er« 
are natural reasons for the fact, but at any rate ft is 
the fact. And for the life of us we can't see why 
girls should not act accordingly in taking an " edu- 
cation." ' 

There is another thing which we can't see, and 
the more it is thought about the harder it Is to see 
it: Why should not this department take in sewing, 
charge for it, and give the proceeds to those who do 
the work 7 Some of the bast students in the College 
are educating themselves by dally work, If they 
hire out to do cooking nobody objects that "our 
trade is being interfered with." . Why hasn't the 
same girl precisely the same right to hireout her 
needle without the charge of Interference? If the 
College were thus seeking to make money for lis own 
purposes it would be different, but 1* tan't; If Is 
only asking that such girls sbajl have a fair chance 
to fairly earn a livelihood. Nftone could question 
the girl's right to^do this if she appeared in the 
markpt as a seamstrass K and how she loses her right 
by enfcrW College, or .in. any. way viUaj^.U.Is 
beyond coBprebelislon If aajrof our readers wish 
sewing done; bring it along. If it is not satisfacto- 
'riW done, pay hi proportion. If it is well done, pay 
full price. • 



.gHORt-HAND REPORlWG. . 

Daily instruction by a practical teacher. 
A new class was formed August 26, 1 875. 



JCHOOt BONDS 

Bought at highest market rates. Address, • 

li. <i ALE. 






l^TOGAL MUSIC. . 

Regular Instruction an,<1( Practice In the 
science and art of Vocal Music, without 
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JJ S. ROBERTS, M. D. 

Office south .side of Poyntz Avenue, be- 
tween third and fourth street. Residence 
corner third and Pierre streets. Id 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Complete Course in Harmony. 
Tl*« IPiano, Organ anid. Guitar. 

WGg-A. charge of $1 per week for the use 

of instruments. 

. ..- .. , . . ■ . . •- 

JOHNSTON BROS., 

APOTHECARIES 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. - 



WM. XNOSTMAN, 

■OJL.OTHIBK.. 

Opposite post-office, Manhattan, Kansas. 



long-.& firestone, 
Livery, Feed and Sale Stable. 

East end Poyntz Avenue, 
MANHATTAN, - - KANSAS. 



—J. .- 



. I,, 



C. E. BRIGG8, 

Fniita r Confectionary, Oysters, &e. t 

. Manhattan, Kansas. 

Bent articles and lowest prices in the City. 

— r- r- — 

i J . j. lyman, m:, r>., , 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

Office and residence No. 27, Poynte Ave- 
nue, Manhattan, Kansas. 24-3m 



THE BAZAA.R. 

Millinery, Fancy & Furnishing Goods. 

Pianos, Organs. M nulo Books and 
Sbeet Hasic. 

Our prices are lower than any in the 
City for same quality of goods. 26-3m 



Manhattan Shaving Saloon ! 

PHILIP M'HWENSJO.V, Prop'r. 

Is prepared to do all kinds of work in his 
line, Shaving, Hair Cutting, Hair Dressing, 
Dyeing Hair and Whiskers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Shop one dt>or west of /eig- 
hts Hardware Store. " . 26-Sm 



S. M. FOX, 
gOOKSELLER | QTATIONER, 

Dealer in 
Fine Stationery, Pockct-Books, 



Clold Pens, 

.s, etc. 24 

No. 127, Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



Envelopes, 

Blank Books, etc. 24-3m 
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[Concluded flrom first page.] 
braska bluff, to the heat generated by this 
rapid oxidation produced by increased 
exposure to air and the water of the river 
and rains, there is added the violent avid- 
ity with which the free sulphuric acid 
attacks the carbonates of lime and magne- 
sium, the effect is naturally powerful and 
startling in the extreme. 

Under these encouraging conditions many 
interesting obemical compounds are here in 
the process of formation. By the decom- 
position of the carbonate of. calcium by the 
Sulphuric acid, magnificent crystals of 
Selenite (Gypsum) are now forming in 
immense abundance. The crystals are ex- 
ceedingly perfect and beautiful; many of 
them somewhat rare in form, long, slender, 
needle shaped crystals, but still p< rfect rhom- 
boidal prisms with bevelled edges. In some 
instances in the solid mass of the bluff itself, 
where the layers oi the limestone and the 
acidified shale are*»njoined,'there are form- 
ed seams of a 101 inch or more in thick- 
ness completely filled with interradiating 
crystals of Selenite partially coated with the 
yellow hydrated oxide of iron. By the 
decomposition of the magnesium carbonate 
there is here formed Magnesium Sulphate or 
Epsom salts distributed over the rock in a 
very minute incrustation of efflorescent crys- 
tals. , . 

Finally by the slow decomposition of the 
argillaceous or clayey portions of the rock 
itself there is produced the Sulphate of 
Aluminum in minute crystalline tufts called 
on account of its form " Feather Alunn" 
These last two compounds suggest an eco- 
nomical phase of what has thus far been 
simply an exceedingly interesting chemical 
phenomenon. It is well known that the 
great proportion of the common alums are 
manufactured from shales almost identical 
in nature to those which form the black 
seams of this Nebraska bluff. In the great 
English alum fields, for example, the shale 
full of partially decomposed pyrites is col- 
lected, piled in oblong heaps, and slowly 
fired to completely carry out the oxidation 
which has been begun. A large quantity 
of free sulphuric acid is thus produced 
which attacks the shale forming Aluminum 
Sulphate. This is removed by leaching 
with water and the addition of some availa- 
ble form of potash or ammonia is all that is 
needed to crystallize out the common potish 
or ammonia alums of commerce. Now in 
the case of this Nebraska bluff, this oblong 
mass of heated debris bears no very distant 
rosemblance to a " curing heap" of an alum 
manufacturer. The presence of the lime- 
stone Is to be sure most unfortunate and 
would necessarily be avoided if the acidified 
shale was to be handled with- a view to 
profit. The small quantity of the magne- 
sium carbonate present would be by no 
means unpropitious as the manufacture of 
Epsom salts and the alums is frequently car- 
ried on together at a handsome profit. If 
the accounts of intelligent observers are to 
be accepted, there would seem to be little 
doubt that this region may prove available 
in these branches of manufacture. But 
whether thus utilised or not, this display is 
surely a most fascinating one to the chemist 
and mineralogist,— nature seeming in some 
degree to have pulled aside the- curtain and 
given us a peep behind the scenes, where 
we are permitted to see her in the very act 
of forging these marvels of crystalline crea- 
tion, i. ______ 

The Iowa corn crop is estimated at 130,- 
000,000 bushels. 



OTANDAKD QTOCK, STANDARD ^OBK, 

STANDARD PRICES, 

To be had at the 



Bindery and Blank Book Man- 
uiaotory of 

GEORGE W. MARTIN, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Orders from counties and townships so- 
licited. All sorts of Books made, bound 
and re-bound. Jftgal Blanks, Seals, Sta- 
tionery and Job Printing. 

Farming for J?i-oflt! 

Special Courses in 

Kansas Practical Agriculture. 



Simple Tillage, 

Farm IiTt.jfcftents, 

Compa*^R|ve Physiology, 
fttock Breed Inic, 
Mixed Husbandry, 
Rotation of Crops, 
Manures, 
Feeding, 

Buildings. 

185 Acres DMd by this Department. 

Constant Drill in Farm Work and in the 
care of Shorthorn, Devon, Jersey and Gal- 
loway Cattle ; Berkshire, Essex, Lancashire 
and Poland China Swine. 



CONOVER BROS., 

55!) Main Street, - Kansas City, Mo., 

Muaie Publishers 

AND 

IMPORTERS OF 

MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 




JS.A.N8AJB STATE 

Agricultural College. 

A Thorough and Direct 

EDUCATION 

FOB THR 

Fann, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
Tuition Absolutely Free ! 

The fall term beean Thursday. August 2G, 1875. 



General Agents for 

DECKER BROS., 

The Popular 
"New Scale Haines" Pianop, 
And the 
Matchless Burdett Organs. 



Gardening for Profit! 

Instruction- and Drill hi 

Kansas Horticulture. 

The Nursery, Orchard, 
Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, 

Flower and Landscape 
Gardening. 

Kaaaaa Forest Culture a wpeeialty. 

Seventy acres devoted to experimental 
apple, pear and peach Orchards, Vineyards, 
Nursery, and Gardens. 



Special for Woman. 

Physiology and Special Hygiene. 
Special Lectures on 

farm: economy, 

BvProf. Shelton— the Dairy, Poultry etc. 

GARDENING, 

By Prof. Gale— vegetable, flower, commer- 
cial and ornamental. 
HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY, 

By Prof. Kedzie— the chemistry of cooking, 
bread, tea and coffee, butter, cheesej dye- 
ing and coloring, bleaching, disin- 
fectants, ventilation, etc. 



ENG LISH LANOUA GE. 

The direct aim of the course is to make 
the student skillful in handling the machin- 
ery called language, jnet as an engineer 
handles his locomotive. 
DRILL IN ENGLISH, 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH, 

STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, 
STUDY OF WORDS, 

AND RHETORIC. 

Constant practice in the class room, and, 
if desired, at the printer's cases. 



Our Pianos and Organs are recommended 
by the Profession generally to be the best 
that American skill has vet produced, and 
we guarantee that the prices will be as low 
as any one can possibly ask. We are now 
selling full seven-octave Pianos for $Z75, 
cash. Correspondence solicited, and cata- 
logues mailed. *° 



TlfEOHAXK.U 

J)KPABTMENT. 



Car 



Regular Instruction and Practice in 

f. Turulna-, 



BlacfeNnttthinfc, Paintln*. 

The Department is well equipped with 
tools and, machine? for the student's use. 
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Practical, direct and thorough drift ji> 
Arithmetic | 

°° Industrial Dra-in*, 
Algebra, 

Cieemetry, 

Trigonometry, 

Surveying, 

Mechanics, 

Engineering. 



"Worlc in Field, -with Tape Line, 

Chain, Compasses, 'Iran- 
sit and Level. 



The course is shaped for the benefit of the 
farmer, mechanic, or business man, rather 
than for the benefit of the ast ronomer. 

CutThis Oixt! 

it May Save Your Wife's Life ! ! 

SUBSCRIBE 

FOB T1IK 

Industrialist!' 
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